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A  nastigmat 
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SEE  the  2C  at  your  Kodak  dealer's.  You  will  find  it  a 
spendidly  constructed,  handsomely  finished  instrument  that  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  carry.  Look  at  a  specimen  picture  made 
with  this  model.  You  will  discover -that  the  shape  fits  the  view 
and  that  the  size,  27/&  x  4J4,  is  generous. 

Furthermore,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  good  picture.  Sharp- 
cut,  clearly-defined  prints  are  the  direct  product  of  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens  J.  7.  7  which  has  no  superior,  regardless  of  price, 
as  far  as  definition  and  flatness  of  field  are  concerned. 

The  price  of  the  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens/.  7.  7  is   $25.00. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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You    can    lose   your  prints    in    bureau  drawers,  pigeon 
holes,    envelopes,    shelves,   ot  you  can   keeb  /hem   in 


The  Toledo  Album 

This  album  has  been  selected  by  a  group  of 
Kodak  experts  as  the  one,  price  considereci,  best 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  average  wants  of  most 
amateurs. 

It  is  loose-leaf  and  is  furnished  with  fifty  black 
leaves.  The  cover  is  made  of  De  Luxe  artificial 
leather,  embossed  and  beautifully  tinted  in  multi- 
shades. 


THE  PRICE 

Size,  5x8  inches ?2.90 

Size,  7x11   inches 4.00 

At    Your  Dealer  s 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Hade  with  a  2 A  Brownie,  by  Mrs.  F.  0.  Edwards 


REFLECTIONS 

BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 
Illustrated   with   Brownie  and  Premo  Pictures 


I  have  been  reflecting  on  reflec- 
tions. Some  pictures  are  quite 
sufficient  to  start  one  reflect 
ing,  and  certain  glimpses  of  water, 
giving  their  repeated  stories  of  foli- 
age and  other  forms,  are  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  camera  adventures  in 
search  of  the  magic  of  light. 


When  we  make  a  portrait  in- 
doors a  reflector  is  often  indis- 
pensable. But  it  is  to  be  invisible 
so  far  as  the  picture  is  concerned. 
Outdoors,  the  water  reflector  is 
not  only  important  to  the  pic- 
ture but  very  often  it  is  the  most 
important  part  of  it. 
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Made  ivith  a  Premo,  by  E.  J.  Brown 


One  breezy  person  declared  to 
me  that  reflections  in  the  water 
repeated  the  landscape  "and  put 
jazz  in  it." 

Well,  those  dancing  images  in  the 
water  may  be  jazzy.  It 
doesn't  matter.  They 
are  magical  just  the 
same.  They  give  their 
own  movement  to  a 
scene.  1£  you  like, 
you  might  call  them 
an  accompaniment  to 
the  time  of  the  land- 
scape— sometimes  a 
lively  accompaniment, 
sometimes  one  that  is 
very  soft. 

Even    a   wet    street 
can  transform  the  out- 


]>icture 
toward 
the    lens, 
side  bend 


lines  of  a  city  by  adding  to 
it  all  sorts  of  queer  exten- 
sions of  the  lines  that  be- 
long to  buildings  otherwise 
simple   enough. 

And  what  could  be  more 
romantic  than  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  sun  on  water 
(cleverly  caught  to  suggest 
moonlight)  when  there  are 
just  sparkles  enough  for. 
the  right  pictorial  effect? 

Also  there  are  the  great 
changes  in  composition 
when  the  chance  of  good 
reflections  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. These  reflections  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  central 
feature  of  the  composition, 
making  it  wise  to  select  the 
point  of  view  with  special 
care  for  their  lines. 

It  is  a  curious  optical 
fact  that  reflections  pre- 
cisely in  the  middle  of  a 
run     straight     downward 

the  eyes — or  toward 
Eeflections  on  either 
slightly       inward     be- 


cause   all    are    reallv    following    a 


Made  with  a  Premo,  by  Miss  R.  Kraler 
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Made  luith  a  No.  2  Folding  Brownie 
by  Br.  Clinton  L.  Becker 

line    toward    the    point    of    obser- 
vation. 

Perfectly  still  water  sometimes 
gives  a  reflection,  as  in  a  stretch  of 
lake,  so  perfect  that  the  picture 
may  be  turned  upside  down  with- 


out revealing  which  is  the  image 
and  which  is  the  reflection.  Natur- 
ally, water  in  which  there  is  move- 
ment makes  it  necessary  that  the 
exposure  should  be  quicker  than 
one  for  absolute  stillness. 
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ARAB  HORSEMEN  AT  AJIARA 
Made  with  a  2C  Kodak    Jr. 


WHEN  AND  WHERE 


JOE  ellis  may  be  an  insurance 
broker  by  occupation  but  he 
is  a  duck  hunter  by  instinct. 
Some  people  say  he  can  tell  a 
widgeon  from  a  redhead  at  three 
hundred  yards.  Anyway  he  does 
know  where  to  locate  the  big  ones. 
When  Joe  goes  hunting,  his 
camera  is  just  as  essential  as  his 
gun.  What  he  can't  shoot  with  a 
12-gauge  he  shoots  with  a  3 A. 
Every  day  he  starts  out  with  a 
couple  of  rolls  of  film,  which  he  de- 
velops when  he  gets  back  to  the 
cabin  at  night. 

Each  negative  used  to  go  into  a 
separate  envelope  on  which  Joe 
used  to  scribble  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  had  taken  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  date,  so  he  could 
identify  the  prints  w-hen  he  showed 


them  to  his  friends  back  east. 
The  notation  on  the  envelope  al- 
ways recalled  to  him  many  in- 
teresting details  of  that  day 's  hunt. 
But  Joe's  scheme  was  revolu- 
tionized a  few  years  ago. 

The  autographic  feature  had 
scarcely  been  announced  before 
Joe  Ellis  had  bought  an  auto- 
graphic back  for  his  3A  Kodak. 
Xow  he  keeps  a  whole  dayful  of 
negatives  in  one  envelope;  and  on 
each  negative  the  date  and  place 
were  written  when  the  exposure 
was  made. 

Joe  Ellis  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
experienced  and  traveled.  He 
knows  that  even  the  best  memory 
can't  retain  details  for  long.  Joe 
writes  date  and  title  on  the  film  at 
the   time. 


ALTAR  OF   ST.   PAUL'S   AT   ROME 
Made  with  a  SA  Kodak 
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Fig.  1 — Made  with  a  dirty  lens 

WHAT  A  DIRTY  LENS  DOES  TO  A  PICTURE 


The  brilliancy  of  your  picture 
depends,  primarily,  on  the 
cleanness  of  your  lens.  The 
image  that  a  dirty  lens  projects  to 
the  film  is  as  lacking  in  brilliancy 
as  the  image  that  reaches  your  eyes 
through  a  dirty  window  pane. 

The  Avriter  has  often  met  people, 
on  dusty  streets  and  country  roads, 
who  were  carrying  a  camera  with 
the  bellows  extended  and  the  lens 
exposed  to  the  dust  that  was  being 
stirred  up  by  passing  vehicles. 

What  a  lot  of  dust  on  a  lens  does 
to  the  picture  is  shown  by  Fig.  1. 
By  comparing  this  with  Fig.  2, 
which  was  made  a  few  moments 
later  and  received  the  same  ex- 
posure, with  the  same  lens,  you 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  your  lens   clean. 

Both  of  these  pictures  were 
taken  under  a  cloudless  sky  on 
the  same  roll  of  film.    The  roll  was 


developed  in  the  tank  and  the 
prints  were  made  on  the  same 
grade  of  paper,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  pictures  is  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  was  made  with  a 
clean  and  the  other  with  a  dirty 
lens. 

A  brighter  looking  (more  con- 
trasty)  picture  than  Fig.  1  can  be 
obtained  from  the  dirty  lens  neg- 
ative by  making  the  print  on  a 
very  contrasty  grade  of  paper, 
but  no  picture  having  the  same 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  as 
Fig.  2  can  be  secured  from  this  neg- 
ative; nor  could  a  better  negative 
have  been  secured  with  a  longer  or 
shorter  exposure,  or  by  any  change 
in  developing,  while  the  dirt  was 
on  the  lens. 

A  dirty  or  foggy  lens  prevents 
part  of  the  light  that  the  subject 
reflects    to    it    from    reaching    the 
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Fig.  2 — Made  with  the  same  lens  as  Fig.  1 — after  it  was  cleaned 


film,  and  it  also  scatters  the  light 
that  it  does  transmit  to  the  film. 

If  the  pictures  you  are  making 
now  are  not  as  brilliant  as  those 
you  formerly  obtained  you  should 
see  -whether  or  not  your  lens  is 
clean. 

While  lenses  should  be  examined 
frequently  they  will  not  need 
cleaning  unless  they  are  dirty,  or 
are  fogged  with  the  filmy  deposit 
that  gradually  forms  on  all  glass 
which  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

If  there  is  dust  on  your  lens, 
remove  it  with  a  camel  hair  brush. 
To  clean  it,  breathe  on  it,  then 
wipe  it  carefully  with  a  clean, 
well  worn  linen  handkerchief  that 
has  been  made  soft  by  many  wash- 
ings. 

Lenses  should  never  be  cleaned 
with  silk  or  wasli  leather,  or  with 
any  stiff  cloth,  nor  should  ordi- 
nary paper  of  any  kind  be  used. 
All   these   are    apt   to    scratch   the 


glass.  If  you  prefer  paper  to  a 
linen  handkerchief  be  sure  to 
obtain  the  kind  that  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  cleaning  lenses.  This 
can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in 
optical  goods. 

Never  clean  a  lens  with  alcohol 
or  ammonia  or  with  any  kind  of 
acid,  and  never  use  any  polishing 
preparation  on  a  lens. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  any  but  the 
outer  surface  of  a  lens  needs  clean- 
ing, but  if  the  surface  that  is  in- 
side the  shutter  or  lens  barrel  is 
foggy,  be  sure  to  remove  and  re- 
place one  combination  (if  it  is  a 
double  lens)  before  removing  the 
other.  If  the  front  and  back  lenses 
are  transposed  the  lens  may  be 
useless  until  each  combination  is 
placed  where   it   belongs. 

Never  remove  a  lens  from  the 
metal  rings  that  hold  it.  If  you  do 
the  lens  may  have  to  be  sent  to  tin- 
makers   for    repairs. 

The  single  lenses  on  box  cameras 
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cannot  be  removed,  but  they  can 
be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  hand- 
kerchief wrapped  around  the  head 
of  a  small  pencil-shaped  brush. 
The  front  surface  of  the  lens  can 
easily  be  reached  by   opening  the 


shutter  on  "T"  as  for  a  time  ex- 
posure. 

Since  brilliant  pictures  can  only 
be  made  'with  brilliant  lenses  it  is 
important  that  you  should  keep 
vour   lens  clean. 


A   CONFERENCE 
Made  with  a  No.  3  Special  Kodak,  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Jaeger 
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THE   QUEEN  OP  ROUMANIA  AND   HER   DAUGHTER, 
THE   PRINCESS  ILIANA 
Made  with  a   Graflex,    by    Merl    LaVni/ 
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Fig.  1 — Made  without  a  Filter 


THE  MOUNTAINS  IN:;THE  DISTANCE 


Making  good  photographs  of 
distant  mountains  some- 
times proves  a  problem  to 
those  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  picturing  objects  that  are  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  camera. 

The  problem  that  must  be  solved 
in  photographing  extremely  dis- 
tant mountains  is  solely  one  of 
securing  ample  contrast  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sky. 

The  contrast  in  the  subject  we 
photograph  may  be  represented  by 
differences  in  color,  as  for  instance, 
a  snow-capped  peak  seen  against  a 
blue  sky  background,  or  by  dif- 
ferences in  light  and  shade,  such  as 
are  seen  when  mountains  and  sky 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  color, 
with  the  sky  a  shade  lighter  or 
darker  than  the  mountain  tops. 

If  any  contrast  is  visible  in  the 
subject  it  can  be  recorded  in  the 
negative.     This  can  often  be  done 


without  using  a  filter  and  it  can 
always  be  done  with  a  suitable 
filter.  With  the  Kodak  and  the 
Wratten  K2  Filters  more  contrast 
will  be  recorded  than  Avhen  no 
filter  is  used,  and  with  the  Wratten 
G  Filter,  negatives  can  be  obtained 
which  will  show  much  more  con- 
trast between  the  mountains  and 
the  sky  than  we  were  able  to  see  at 
the  time  we  examined  the  subject. 
When  distant  mountains  are 
seen  through  a  clear  atmosphere 
they  will  seem  to  be  much  nearer 
than  they  really  are,  and,  if  the  sky 
is  blue,  they  will  be  so  clearly  out- 
lined that  they  can  be  recorded 
without  a  filter.  A  clear  atmos- 
phere is,  however,  only  found 
where  there  is  no  dust,  smoke 
or  water  vapor  in  the  air,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  cause  haze, 
and  about  the  only  times  when  it 
is     found     anywhere     in     Canada, 
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Fig.    2 — Made   with  a   Wratten   G   Filter 


excepting  after  such,  storms  as 
clear  the  air,  is  in  parts  of  the 
Boeky  Mountain  region. 

When  viewed  from  a  distance 
the  tops  of  high  mountains  that 
lie  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rock- 
ies  are  usually  partly  or  wholly 
hidden  by  haze,  and  the  only  way 
that  these  hills  can  be  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  sky  is  by  using  a 
filter  that  will  absorb  the  haze. 
If  the  haze  is  slight  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter  will  absorb  some  of  it,  and 
the  Wratten  K2  Filter  will  absorb 
most  of  it,  but  if  the  haze  is  so 
•dense  that  the  mountain  tops  can 
be  only  faintly  seen  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a  Wratten  G  Filter. 

What  the  G  Filter  does  can  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  our  illus- 
trations. Both  pictures  were  repro- 
duced from  negatives  that  were 
made  with  a  3A  Kodak,  on  Eastman 
Roll  Film.  Fig.  1  shows  the  best 
result  that  could  be  obtained  with- 
out a  filter.    Fig.  2  shows  the  ad- 


vantage of  cutting  out  the  haze 
with  a  G  Filter. 

The  foreground  of  these  pic- 
tures represents  a  field  of  dande- 
lions. The  reason  why  these  can- 
not be  seen  in  Fig.  1  is  because 
yellow  photographs  dark  unless  a 
suitable  filter  is  used. 

This  particular  subject  was  se- 
lected because  it  not  only  serves  to 
show  how  effectively  the  G  filter 
absorbs  haze  but  because  it  also 
illustrates  how  easily  snow  capped 
mountains  can  be  clearly  outlined 
against  white  clouds  when  there 
are  shadows  among  the  clouds. 

Since  the  G  Filter  puts  more 
contrast  in  the  picture  than  can  be 
seen  in  the  subject  it  should  only  be 
used  when  it  is  necessary  to  record 
more  contrast  than  can  be  seen  in 
order  to  suitably  portray  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  especially  useful  for 
mountains  and  extremely  distant 
landscapes  that  are  partly  obscured 
by  haze,  and  for  making  birdseye 
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views  of  cities,  above  which  are 
floating  light  smoke  and  such  fine 
dust  as  remains  suspended  in  the 
air  until  it  is  washed  down  by  rain. 

While  the  G  Filter  will  cut  out 
haze  it  will  not  cut  out  fog.  The 
haze  that  is  so  often  seen  in  the 
distance  is  composed  of  very  fine 
dust  or  water  vapor  or,  of  both  dust 
and  vapor,  the  individual  par- 
ticles of  which  are  extremely  small. 
Fog  is  composed  of  much  larger 
water  particles  which  absorb  the 
blue  and  green  in  white  light  so 
effectually  that  these  rays  cannot 
penetrate  it. 

The  exposure  to  give  for  far  away 
mountains    and    extremely    distant 


landscapes,  when  no  filter  is  used 
is  1/25  of  a  second  with  stop  32  on 
rectilinear,  or  with  stop  /.22  on 
anastigmat  lenses.  With  a  single 
lens  folding  Kodak,  Premo  or 
Brownie,  the  exposure  should  be 
1/25  second  with  stop  No.3,  and 
with  a  fixed  focus  single  lens  box 
camera,  the  exposure  should  be  a 
snapshot  with  the  next  smaller 
stop  than  the  one  used  for  ordinary 
snapshot   work. 

When  a  filter  is  used  these  ex- 
posures should  be  10  times  as 
long  with  the  Kodak  Color  Filter, 
20  times  as  long  with  the  Wratten 
K2  and  100  times  as  long  with  the 
Wratten   G   Filter. 


ON  THE  FARM 
Made  with  a  No.  3  Special   Kodak,  by  J.  F.  Graether 
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THE    MUSIC   HOUR 
Made   with   a    GrafJex,  by  M.    W.   Beeves 


SPORT 


rei; 


On  the  Left,  Made  with  a  No.  2  Brownie, 
by  H.  E.  Nickerson.  Above,  Made  with  a 
No.    1  Kodak  Jr.,  by  James  J.  Ryan. 


[TED  IN  A  GROUP  OF 
rDOOR  PICTURES 


Made  with  a  No.  1  Special  Kodak,  by  S.  H.  Anderson,  Jr. 


ade  with  a  No.  1  Special  Kodak, 
bv  G.  W.   French 


Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  by  Robt.  J.  Dell 


Made  with  a  No.  0  Graphic, 
by  J.    F.    Graether 


Made  with  a  No.  2  Brownie,  by  Leonard  V.   Huber. 
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IN  AN  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
Made  with  a  2C  Kodak  Jr. 

MAKING  PRINTS  KEEP  THEIR  PLACE 


T 


iAKE  you  long  to  shuffle  these 
prints,  Craig?" 
Lane  got  no  answer. 

' '  Pretty  hard  work,  breaking 
corners  off,  isn't  it?" 

Still  no  answer. 

' '  Have  much  trouble  making 
them  crack  when  you  bend  them  \ ' ' 

Craig  and  Lane  were  vacation 
companions  of  long  standing,  so 
the  deadly  words  they  hurled  at 
each  other  bounced  off  with  no 
harm  done.  Craig  kept  on  reading. 
Lane   kept   on   talking. 

' '  Lazy  old  hound,  aren  't  you 
Craig?  You  treat  these  prints 
like  a  pack  of  worn  out  playing 
cards — tossing  them  loose  into 
that  drawer  there.  Some  of  them 
are  cracked.  Corners  are  broken. 
Aren't  exactly  clean  either." 

Craig   lowered  his  book.     ' '  Am 


I  making  you  look  at  those  pictures 
or  did  you  ask  ? ' ' 

' '  I  asked  to  see  those  we  took  at 
Mount  Robson.  But  I've  had 
to  spend  ten  minutes  sorting  them 
out.  They  were  scattered  all 
through  this  bunch.  Why  don't 
you  separate  the  whole  lot  into 
groups  so  a  fellow  can  find  what  he 
wants?" 

"You  mean  so  he  can  find  pic- 
tures of  himself  without  having  to 
look  at  pictures  of  anybody  else," 
commented  Craig. 

"Well,  when  Mount  Robson  and 
I  pose  for  a  picture  you  ought 
to  take  decent  care  of  the  prints. 
I  see  you  have  plenty  of  thumb- 
prints on  them  for  identification." 

' '  They  're  not  all  my  thumb- 
prints. ' ' 

Lane  grinned  mercilessly  through 
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a  cloud  of  smoke.  "Well  then, 
they're  not  even  good  for  identi- 
fication,  are   they?" 

' '  Out  with  it  Lane.  What  do  yon 
want  me  to  confess?  Arson? 
Murder?      Smuggling?" 

"Only  carelessness,  old  dear, 
only  carelessness. ' ' 

' '  I  suppose  that  means  the  gal- 
lows for  me,  doesn  't  it  ?  " 

"No,  you  get  the  guillotine.  In 
the  Latin  countries  a  print  trim- 
mer is  called  a  guillotine,  so  it's 
the  guillotine  for  you.  You  trim 
these  prints  and  I'll  mount  them 
in  an  album.  We'll  snip  off  the 
cracked  edges  and  broken  corners 


and  give  the  picture  some  style*. 
Then  we  '11  separate  them  into 
groups  and  dry-mount  them  in  an 
album.  That 's  the  only  way  they  '11 
stay  flat  and  keep  from  getting 
cracked  and  soiled,  or  lost  alto- 
gether. And  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
just  the  pictures  you  want,  with- 
out going  clear  through  the  deck, 
after  you  get  them  in  an  album. ' ' 

"Let's  see  that  picture  I  took  of 
you  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Eob- 
son.  It  always  reminds  me  of  a 
crowded  trolley  car. ' ' 

"Why?" 

' '  Because  you  're  climbing  over 
ten   thousand   feet." 


THE  LOOSE  LEAF  ALBUM 


A  mateurs  who  have  had  several 
l\  years  experience  in  picture 
-*-  -*-  making  appreciate,  more 
keenly  than  beginners  can,  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  prints  of  every 
subject  of  interest  that  they  photo- 
graph. They  have  discovered  that 
the  pictures  they  make  are  some- 
thing more  than  pictorial  records, 
for  in  these  pictures  they  find 
the  master  keys  which  unlock  a 
wealth  of  memories  of  the  bygone 
days. 

All  who  possess  pictures  of  the 
home  of  their  childhood  cherish 
them  for  the  sentiments  they 
awaken.  All  who  have  made  vaca- 
tion pictures  know  that  these  pho- 
tographs never  fail  to  recall  the 
scenes  and  incidents  that  made  the 
hours  of  leisure  enjoyable.  The 
fact  is  that  almost  every  picture, 
whether     pictorially     excellent     or 


commonplace,  brings  back  mem- 
ories of  the  time  when  it  was  made, 
and  is,  therefore,  worth  preserving. 

Aside  from  framing  and  hanging 
pictures,  the  surest  way  of  keeping 
them  where  they  will  be  protected 
against  loss  and  injury,  and  will  be 
available  when  wanted,  is  by 
mounting  them  in  albums. 

The  first  albums  were  made 
with  the  leaves  rigidly  fastened 
between  the  covers.  This  style  is 
still  manufactured,  but  most  ama- 
teurs prefer  the  loose  leaf  album, 
which  is  made  in  many  sizes  and 
finishes. 

It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  mount 
prints,  just  the  way  one  wishes,  on 
a  detached  leaf  than  in  a  bound 
book,  and  it  is  a  great  convenience 
to  be  able  to  remove  a  leaf,  should 
it  become  torn  or  soiled,  and  then 
put    another    in    its    place.      The 
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pictures  can  be  taken  off  the  dis- 
carded leaf  and  mounted  on  another. 

The  loose  leaf  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  pictures  arranged  in 
groups,  according  to  subject  (land- 
scapes, portraits,  etc.)  without 
having  blank  leaves  between  the 
groups,  for  as  soon  as  new  pictures 
are  made,  the  leaves  on  which  they 
are  mounted  can  be  inserted  in  the 
desired  places  in  the  album.  As 
extra  leaves  can  be  obtained  for  all 
the  loose  leaf  albums  made  by  the 
Canadian  Kodak  Company  the  con- 
tents of  these  albums  can  be  in- 
creased, reduced  or  rearranged 
whenever  desired. 

An  album  of  photographs  is  a 
thing  to  be  treasured.  It  is  rich  in 
reminiscences  and  it  will  call  these 
to  mind  more  quickly  than  any 
written  record  can. 


WHEN   YOUE   KODAKERY 
SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRES 

Ietters  are  constantly  being  re- 
i  ceived  from  readers  who  are 
anxious  not  to  miss  a  single 
copy  of  Kodakery,  asking  when 
their  subscription  expires. 

The  expiration  date  is  always 
printed  on  the  envelope  in  which 
kodakery  is  mailed.  This  date  is 
represented  by  a  letter  which 
indicates  the  month.  For  in- 
stance, should  the  letter  be  "A" 
it  would  mean  that  the  subscrip- 
tion expires  the  first  month  of  the 
year  (January) .  The  letter  "  D  " 
would  mean  that  the  fourth  month 
(April)  is  the  month  of  expiration. 
By  observing  the  letter  at  the  time 
Kodakery  is  received  you  will  al- 
ways be  reminded  of  the  date 
when  your  subscription  will  expire. 
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THROUGH  AXCIEXT   ARCHES 
Made  with  a  Premo 
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JIMMIE  DRAWS  A  BLANK 


J 


immie  hatch  had  shown  his 
father  many  excellent  pic- 
tures, made  with  the  Brownie 
he  had  received  as  a  birthday  gift  a 
few  months  before.  Mr.  Hatch  was 
a  good  judge  of  pictures.  He  had 
made  dozens  of  them  with  his  own 
Kodak. 

The  boy  was  getting  the  benefit 
of  his  father's  experience  now — 
the  elder  Hatch  had  many  valu- 
able suggestions  to  offer  as  he  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  Jimmie's 
book. 

"Well,  son,  these  pictures  are 
fine.  It 's  hard  to  get  anything  but 
good  pictures  with  as  simple  a 
camera  as  a  Brownie,  but  now  that 
I  've  given  you  a  few  extra  pointers 
you  ought  to  get  still  better  results. 
I  wonder  if  there 's  anything  else  I 
could  tell  you  that  would  help." 

' '  Here 's  something  I  want  to  ask 
you  about,"  Jimmie  answered  as 
he  held  up  two  films.  "Are  they 
under-exposed  or  over-exposed?" 

Mr.  Hatch  took  them  and 
laughed.  ' '  They  aren  't  exposed  at 
all.  See,  they're  perfectly  trans- 
parent. They  never  saw  daylight. 
I  wonder  what  happened  to  them? ' ' 
Jimmie's  father  was  plainly  puz- 
zled. "Did  you  ever  turn  a  film 
past  one  number  and  on  to  the 
next,  and  miss  an  exposure  that 
way?" 

"No,  I  never  did  that.  Any- 
way I  wouldn't  be  likely  to  skip 
two  numbers,  and  the  finisher  said 
those  two  blank  negatives  were 
together  on  the  roll.  Then  I  found 
out  I  was  short  two  pictures.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  pictures  of  a 
band.      The   band   came   marching 


down  the  street  and  when  it 
stopped  I  made  two  exposures 
quick. ' ' 

' '  You  mean  you  thought  you 
made  two  exposures,"  Mr.  Hatch 
corrected.  "It's  a  mystery  to  me, 
though.     Let 's  see  the  camera. ' ' 

"  It 's  empty, ' '  Jimmie  explained 
as  he  handed  the  Brownie  to  his 
father. 

Mr.  Hatch  clicked  the  shutter 
several  times.  ' '  For  the  first  snap- 
shot you  move  the  lever  in  one 
direction,  and  for  the  second  you 
move  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 
That's  certainly  simple.  Perhaps 
you  didn't  move  it  far  enough  to 
trip  the  shutter.  There  wouldn  't  be 
any  exposure  then,  would  there?" 

"No  there  wouldn't.  That 
might    explain   one  vacant   film  but 


Fig.  1 
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Fig.  2 

how  about  the  other  one?"  Jimmie 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Hatch  was  puzzled  again. 
Suddenly  he  got  it.  "Here's  what 
probably  happened.  You  moved 
the  lever  part  way  across,  we  '11  say 
you  moved  it  up,  or  toward  the 
left,  but  you  didn't  push  it  far 
enough  to  click  the  shutter  (see 
Fig.  1).  You  thought  you  had  re- 
corded the  view,  but  you  hadn't. 
Then  you  turned  another  film  into 
place.  For  the  next  picture  you 
moved  the  lever  back  again  (see 
Fig.  2).  But  of  course  that  didn't 
make  an  exposure  either,  because 
the  shutter  wasn't  released  the 
first  time. ' ' 

Jimmie  reached  for  his  Brownie. 
"Let  me  try  it,"  he  said,  then 
after  a  moment's  experiment,  "I 
guess  that 's   what   happened. ' ' 

"That's   the   trouble,   all   right. 


You  must  always  move  the  lever 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  If  it 's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slot  (Fig.  2)  you 
must  move  it  all  the  way  to  the 
top  (Fig.  3)  and  vice  versa.  Most 
of  the  movement  is  used  in  setting 
the  shutter — it  is  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  motion  that  the  shut- 
ter is  tripped.  If  the  movement 
isn't  complete  the  shutter  isn't  re- 
leased, then,  if  you  press  the  lever 
back  again  the  shutter  is  simply 
un-set.  That  accounts  for  both 
of  your  empty  films. ' ' 

"It's  like  a  double  action  revol- 
ver, ' '  continued  Mr.  Hatch.  ' '  Two- 
thirds  of  the  trigger  pull  is  to  get 
the  hammer  back — the  other  third 
of  the  pull  releases  the  hammer  and 
fires  the  gun.  If  you  draw  the 
trigger  back  only  parr  way  nothing 
happens.  The  Brownie  trigger  acts 
about  the  same,  doesn  't  it .'  " 


Fig.  3 
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' '  Seems  to, ' '  agreed  Jimmie. 

' '  And  with  either  the  gun  or  the 
camera  the  more  careful  you  are 
to  press  the  trigger  with  an  easy, 
steady  motion,  the  better  your 
aim  will  be." 

Jimmie  saw  a  new  possibility. 
• '  Maybe  I  ought  to  have  a  double 
action  revolver  to  practice  with. ' ' 


' '  Don 't  you  think  it  would  be 
safer  to  shoot  films  for  a  while  be- 
fore you  try  bullets  ' ' ' 

' '  Oh,  I  could  use  blanks, ' '  Jim- 
mie explained. 

Mr.  Hatch  laughed.  "You  might 
aa  well  use  blanks  in  your  Brownie, 
too,  if  you  forget  to  move  the 
lever  the  whole  distance. ' ' 


CARE  OF  FILTERS 


The  Kodak  and  the  Wratten 
Filters  that  are  designed  for 
use  on  hand  cameras  are 
mounted  in  metal  cells  which  have 
flanges  that  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  lens.  They  are 
made  of  colored  gelatine  which  is 
cemented  between  two  pieces  of 
glass. 

When  a  filter  is  used  the  light 
that  makes  the  picture  passes 
through  both  the  filter  and  the 
lens,  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as  im- 
portant to  keep  the  filter  clean  as 
it  is  to  keep  the  lens  clean,  for  dust 
er  finger  marks,  on  either  the 
filter  or  the  lens,  will  impair  *"he 
brilliancy   of   the  picture. 

Filters  should  receive  the  same 
care  as  lenses.  When  not  in  use 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place 
where  dust  cannot  settle,  and  as 
filters,  like  lenses,  become  foggy  on 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, they  should  be  cleaned 
occasionally. 

The  safest  way  to  do  this  is  by 
the  method  recommended  for 
cleaning   lenses    (see  page   9). 

A  filter  should  never  be  washed 
with  water,  because  if  water  comes 
in    contact    with    the    gelatine    at 


the  edges  of  the  filter  (inside  the 
metal  cell)  it  will  cause  the  gel-tine 
to  swell  and  separate  the  glasses. 
This  will  ruin  the  filter. 

Excessive  heat  is  injurious  to 
filters,  as  it  softens  the  balsam 
witli  which  they  are  cemented,  anil 
it  also  causes  the  gelatine  to  con- 
tract. While  it  is  only  in  intensely 
hot  climates  that  injury  from  heat 
is  apt  to  occur,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
wise  precaution  not  to  let  the  sun 
shine  on  a  filter  any  longer  than  is 
necessary  on  very  hot  days. 

A  filter  should  not  be  carried 
loose  in  the  pocket.  It  should  be 
carried  wrapped  in  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief, if  the  box  in  which  it 
was  purchased  is  not  available. 

By  giving  filters  the  same  care 
that  should  be  bestowed  on  lenses 
they  will  remain  in  perfect  condi- 
tion indefinitely. 

km 


With  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Tri- 
pod Adapter,  the  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  can  be  attached  to  any 
tripod  for  making  time  exposures. 
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TROUBLED   WATERS 
Made  with  a  Premo 

TRAY  OR  TANK 


Tank  development  is  simple  and 
its  results  are  certain,  because 
they  depend  solely  on  con- 
ditions which  anyone  can  control. 
Tray  development  is  not  so 
simple  and  its  results  are  not  so 
certain  because  they  are  influenced 
by  conditions  which  cannot  readily 
be  controlled. 

The  photographer  who  develops 
negatives  in  the  tray  must  do  so  in 
a  room  that,  when  the  dark-room 
lamp  is  extinguished,  is  totally 
dark.  If  any  light,  other  than  that 
coming  from  a  safe  dark-room  lamp 
enters  the  room  while  the  nega- 
tives are  being  handled,  at  any 
time  before  they  are  in  the  fixing 
bath,  the  negatives  will  be  fogged. 
A  slightly  fogged  negative  cannot 
yield  as  good  a  print  as  one  that  is 


free  from  fog,  while  a  badly  fogged 
negative  is  worthless. 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
correctly  developed  negatives  by 
tray  development  it  is  necessary 
(1)  always  to  use  the  same  kind  of 
developer,  (2)  always  to  have  the 
developer  at  the  same  temperature, 
(3)  to  use  a  dark-room  light  that 
is  always  of  the  same  brilliancy, 
and  (4)  to  be  able  to  accurately 
judge,  from  acquired  experience 
in  developing  negatives,  when  to 
stop  development. 

In  tray  development  these  four 
factors  must  be  kept  constant  in 
order  to  insure  correct  develop- 
ment. The  first  two  we  have 
mentioned  can  easily  be  kept 
from  varying,  but  it  is  practic- 
ally   impossible    for    the    amateur 
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photographer    to    keep    the    other 
two    factors    constant. 

In  the  tank  development  of  roll 
films  no  dark-room  is  needed.  The 
entire  process  can  be  performed  in 
full  daylight.  When  Eastman  Film 
Tank  Developer  Powders  are  used 
in  an  Eastman  film  tank  there  are 
but  two  factors  to  consider :  These 
are  (1)  the  temperature  of  the 
developer,  and  (2)  the  length  of 
time  to  develop. 


Since  any  amateur  photogra- 
pher, whether  experienced  or  inex- 
perienced in  the  development  of 
negatives,  and  whether  he  develops 
negatives  daily  or  only  at  rare 
intervals,  can  easily  keep  these  two 
factors  constant,  he  can,  if  he  uses 
an  Eastman  film  tank  and  care- 
fully follows  the  instructions  that 
are  furnished  with  the  tank,  obtain 
correctly  developed  negatives  every 
time. 


MAKING;  WHITE   MARGIN   PRINTS 


~W"X""7"iiite  margins  on  a  black 
V  V    and  white  print  serve  as  a 

»  '  frame  for  the  picture  and 
give  it  a  finished  appearance  that 
would    otherwise    be    lacking. 

These  margins  are  obtained  by 
printing  through  the  opening  of  an 
opaque  mask.  The  mask  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  negative  in  a 
printing  frame  and  so  adjusted  that 
as  much  or  as  little  of  the  negative 
as  we  wish  to  make  a  print  from 
can  be  seen  through  the  opening 
in  the  mask. 

Printing  masks  can  be  made 
from  opaque  paper,  but  those  who 
have  made  them  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  cutting  openings  that  will 
have   exact  right  angle   corners. 

Nearly  all  the  pictures  we  make 
can  be  improved  by  a  judicious 
trimming  of  the  margins,  but 
when  we  make  white  margin 
prints  we  must  do  the  trimming 
by  masking  the  margins,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  pleasing 
effects,  it   is  usually  necessary   to 


cut  a  different  mask  for  every 
negative. 

By  using  a  Kodak  Auto-Mask 
Printing  Frame  we  can  make  white 
margin  prints  without  having  to 
cut  masks.  This  frame  contains 
two  stationary  and  two  movable 
thin  metal  strips  with  which  a 
mask,  that  will  fit  any  film  nega- 
tive from  the  Vest  Pocket  to  the 
3A  or  4x5  size,  can  be  instantly 
arranged.  This  is  done  by  placing 
one  end  and  one  side  of  the  film 
under  the  stationary  strips,  which 
hold  the  negative  securely  in  posi- 
tion, and  then  sliding  the  movable 
Soripa  along  the  rods  on  the  outside 
of  the  frame  until  a  mask  of  the 
size  and  shape  that  are  wanted  is 
obtained. 

By  this  method  of  making  a 
negative  we  can  quickly  adjust  a 
mask  for  each  negative  and  can 
make  white  margin  prints  that  will 
include  as  much  or  as  little  as  is 
wanted  of  what  is  within  the 
picture  area  of   the   negative. 
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MEDITATION 

Made    with    a    2C    Kodak   Junior, 
by    F.    Ellison 
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SERVICE   DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CRITICISING  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTS 

Ake  you  satisfied  with  the  prints  you  made  from 
the   oegatives   that   you   developed  yourself  .' 
If  not,  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  prints 
for  criticism. 

By  examining-  the  negatives  we  can  tell  you 
whether  they  were  correctly  or  incorrectly  exposed, 
and  also  whether  they  were  correctly  or  incorrectly 
developed. 

By   comparing   the   prints   with    the    negatives   we 
can  tell  you  whether  the  prints  are  as  good  as  you 
should  have  obtained  from  the  negatives. 
Both  negatives  and  prints  will  be  returned. 
For  any  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  render  yon 
there  will  be  no  charge. 


Address  all  eommunicatious 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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The 

POCKET 

PREMO 

for   Pictures 

2l4x3l4 


THE  Pocket  Premo  is   a    real    pocket    camera    sturdily 
built     for     practical,     every    day    picture-making    and 
instantly  ready  for  action. 

Simply  press  a  spring  and  pull  down  the  front,  the  lens 
automatically  locks  at  correct  focus  ready  for  picture 
taking. 

The  Pocket  Premo  loads  in  daylight  with  a  Premo  Film 
Pack  of  twelve  exposures— the  simplest  and  quickest 
method  of  loading  that  hand  photography  knows. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  meniscus  achromatic 
lens,  is  covered  with  real  leather,  all  metal  parts  heavily 
nickeled. 

It  looks  well,  it  wears  well — and,  most  important  or 
all,  it  makes  sharp,  clear  pictures. 

Premo  catalogue  free  at  youi  dealer's  m   by  mail 


Canadian     Kodak     Co.,    Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Kodak  Auto-Mask 
Printing  Frame 

Price  SI.  SO 


The  mask  of  thin  metal  built  in  the  frame  itself,  may 
be  instantly  adjusted  to  fit  any  of  the  amateur  size 
negatives.  The  correct  relation  between  negative 
and  paper  once  fixed  may  be  maintained  for  any 
number  of  prints  without  readjustment. 

Maskit 
Printing    Frame 

PRICE 

3^x4^ ?0.65 

31/x5y2  .70 

5     x7     .85 

The  Maskit  Printing  Frame  successfully  overcomes 
the  difficulty  of  negative  and  mask  slipping  on  the 
glass  and  expedites  the  making  of  prints  with 
uniform  white  margin. 


CANADIAN  KODAK   CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA. 


At    your   dealer's 
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For  Pictures 


•SSLf^** 


The  1A  GRAFLEX 


CUitdgSuz/iAic 


^> 


The  Camera  of  Efficiency 

THE  REFLECTING  MIRROR  shows  the  subject  before  you  right 
side  up  and  in  the  same  size  as  the  finished  print. 
DIRECT  FOCUSING.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  correctly 
focused  by  a  turn  of  the  focusing    button    and  is  controlled  to  the 
moment  ot  exposure. 

THE  FOCAL  PLANE  SHUTTER  operates  close  to  the  face  of  the 
film  and  passes  more  light  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  style  of 
shutter.  Adjusted  for  time  exposures  and  automatic  exposures  trom 
HS  to  l  oVo  of  a  second. 

FA.  5  KODAK  ANASTIGMAT  LENS,  5%  inch  focus,  has  remark- 
able definition  and  ample  reserve  power  for  unusual  pictures  under 
difficult  light  conditions. 

ROLL   FILM   CONVENIENCE  takes  Kodak  Roll  Film— 6  or  12 
exposures. 
COMPACTNESS.  The  hood  telescopes  and  the  bellows  folds. 

</;/</  it's  Autographic. 
Grafli  i   catalogue  free  at  vour  Dealer's  m~  fr\   mail 


Canadian     Kodak     Co.,     Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 
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Kodak  Color  Filters  for  out-door 
photography  darken  the  rendering  of 
blue  and  lighten  the  rendering  of 
yellow  so  that  the  relative  brightness 
of  these  two  colors  in  the  picture  is 
approximately  as  the  eye  saw  them. 

PRICES 

75c.  to  $1.50 

according  to  size 
At    Your  Dealer  s 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.    CANADA. 


"Make  the  prints  on 


VELOX 


Tell  your  finisher  that. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Kodak 
Lens  factory  where  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmats  are  fashioned,  logically 
results  from  the  common  pride 
of  skilled  workmen  in  exacting 
craftsmanship. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 


MAGAZINE  -for  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


DECEMBER.     192I 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Liauted 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


For 

Flashlights 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS 
KODAK  FLASH  SHEET  HOLDER 

The  Flash  Sheets  give  a  broad,  sott  light 
well  adapted  for  general  flashlight  work,  and 
particularly  desirable  for  portraiture.  And 
there's  the  added  touch  of  convenience  in 
their  use  with  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 


PRICES 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  Xo.   1,  3x4  per  package  of  6  sheets $0.35 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  No.  2,  4x5  per  package  of  6  sheets....  .56 
Eastman  Flash  Sheets  No.  3,  5x7  per  package  of  6  sheets...  .84 
Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder .    1.50 
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FOR  BETTER  PICTURES 

Your  old  Kodak  can  now  be  equipped  with 

Kodak  Anastigmat  f.j.j  lens 

on  an  exchange  basis 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat/."."  lens  gives  to  every  expos- 
ed part  of  the  negative  the  crisp  sharpness  which  is  re- 
quisite to  clean-cut  prints  and  enlargements.  At  its 
indicated  speed,  on  the  camera  to  which  it  is  fitted,  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat  is  at  least  the  equal  of  any  other 
anastigmat — regardless  of  price. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  able  to  improve  equip- 
ment already  purchased  by  substituting  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat/.7.7  lens  for  the  lens  originally  fitted  to  the 
instrument.  This  exchange  can  be  made  on  any  Kodak 
equipped  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter;  or  on  any 
Premo  equipped  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  ex- 
cept as  noted  below. 

Take  your  camera  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  send  it  to 
Toronto  where  the  actual  exchange  must  be  made. 

The  old  lens  remains  with  us  and  we  return  the  instru- 
ment, fitted  with  your  new  sharp-cutting  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat/././ lens,  ready  for  better  pictures. 

COST  OF  THIS  EXCHANGE 

Kodaks  or  Premos  equipped  with  single  lens  and 
Kodak  Bali  Bearing  Shutter    .......  $12.00 

Kodaks  or  Premos  equipped  with  R.  R.  lens 

and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter 10.00 

Cameras  with  T.B.I,  shutters  will  be  fitted  as  above 

at  an  additional  charge  of  $6.00  for  replacing  T.B.I. 

shutter   with    Kodak    Ball    Bearing   Shutter. 
Note  -The  j .7.7  lens  cannot  be  fitted  to  these  Premos: 

Pocket  Premo,  5  x  7  size  of  Premos  Xos.  8  and  9, 

Premo  Xo.  10,  Folding  Cartridge  Premos. 
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Fig.  1 
Kadi    by   Daylight;   exposure,   tsec;  stop,  32 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 


As  a  subject  for  the  camera 
the  Christmas  tree  differs 
-from  most  other  things  that 
we  photograph  because,  being  an 
evergreen,  the  tree  will  photograph 
in  a  dark  tone  and  as  it  is  photo- 
graphed indoors  it  must  sometimes 
be  placed  where  it  cannot  be  well 
lighted  by  the  daylight  that  enters 
the  room.  Since  the  tree  will 
appear  dark  in  the  picture  the 
ground  behind  it  should  be  of  a 
color  that  will  photograph  white 
or  gray,  so  that  the  picture  will 
show  the  tree  outlined  against  the 
background.  Any  wall  or  any 
curtain  that  is  not  of  a  dark  tone, 
or  orange  or  red  in  color,  will 
photograph  either  white  or  gray, 
and  when  necessary,  a  suitable 
ground  can  always  be  obtained  by 
hanging  bed  sheets  or  curtains  or 
blankets  behind  the  tree.  When 
the  background  is  suitable  it  will 
not  matter  where  the  tree  is  placed, 
for  it  can  then  be  successfully 
photographed,  both  in  the  daytime 
and  at  night.  At  night  the  pic- 
tures can  be  made  by  flashlight, 
and  in  the  daytime  they  can  !><■ 
made    either    bv     daylight     or    by 


flashlight,  or  by  daylight  combined 
with  flashlight. 

The  diagram  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  room  in  which  Figs. 
1  and  2  of  our  illustrations  were 
made.  The  camera  and  the  3x5 
ft.  white  cloth  reflector  remained 
in  the  same  positions  for  both 
pictures.  The  photographs  were 
made  at  nine  o'clock  on  Christmas 
morning.      The   tree   stood   directly 
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Fig.  l1 

Made  by  Daylight  combined  with  Flashlight ;  ove  No.  2  Eastman 
Flash  Sheet  ignited  ten  feet  from  tree;  stop,  16 
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Fig.  3 

Made  at  Night  by  Flashlight;  one  No.  3  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 

ignited   ten   feet   from    tree;  stop,  f.ll 
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in  front  of  an  east  window.  The 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  a 
tall  building,  fifty  feet  away,  pre- 
vented its  rays  from  reaching 
either  of  the  windows  that  were 
beside   and   behind   the   tree. 

The  lace  curtains  that  covered 
the  windows  were  left  in  place,  but 
the  shades  underneath  these  cur- 
tains were  run  up  so  that  the  day- 
light could  enter  the  room  through 
the  entire  area  of  each  window. 

Fig.  1  was  made  solely  by  the 
light  that  came  through  the  three 
bay  windows  and  the  window  which 
the  diagram  shows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  room.  As  this  south 
window  was  about  eight  feet  from 
the  tree,  and  was  shaded  by  a 
porch  roof,  the  light  that  reached 
the  tree  from  this,  window  was 
comparatively  weak.  The  front  of 
the  tree,  that  is,  the  side  of  it 
which  faced  the  lens,  *  was  illum- 
inated solely  by  the  light  from  this 
south  window  and  by  the  light 
which  the  reflector  reflected  to  it. 

After  Fig.  1  was  made,  no  shade 
or  curtain  or  anything  else  in  the 
room  was  disturbed.  The  lens  was 
stopped  down  to  16,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  shutter  had  been  opened  on 
"B"  (bulb),  an  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  No.  2,  held  about  five  feet 
above  the  floor  and  ten  feet  from 
the  tree,  was  ignited.  The  shutter 
was  then  immediately  closed,  by 
releasing  pressure  on  the  push  pin 
of  the  cable  release.  An  attend- 
ant stood  at  point  A  (See  diag- 
ram) and  held  a  sheet  of  card- 
board, about  eighteen  inches 
square,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
light  of  the  flash  could  not  enter 
the  lens.  The  result  is  shown  in 
Fig.   2.      This  picture   was,   there- 


fore, made  partly  by  the  daylight 
that  reached  the  film  while  the 
shutter  remained  open  (not  more 
than  two  seconds)  and  partly  by 
flashlight. 

By  comparing  Fig.  2  with  Fig. 
1 ,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flash- 
light amply  illuminated  the  front 
of  the  tree,  while  the  daylight 
did  not. 

Fig.  3  was  made  at  night.  The 
light  that  made  the  picture  was 
furnished  by  a  Xo.  3  Eastman 
Flash  Sheet,  which  was  ignited  in 
a  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 
This  was  held  about  five  feet  above 
the  floor  and  about  two  feet  to 
the  left  of  the  camera,  which  was 
ten  feet  from  the  tree.  Xo  re- 
flector was  used. 

Xo  matter  where  the  Christmas 
tree  is  placed,  whether  in  a  well 
lighted  or  in  a  poorly  lighted  spot, 
it  can  always  be  photographed  by 
one  of  the  three  methods  we  have 
described;  that  is  by  daylight,  by 
flashlight,  or  by  a  combination  of 
daylight  and  flashlight. 

When  using  flashlight  you  must 
remember  that  all  flashlight  prep- 
arations are  inflammable  and  they 
must  be  handled  carefully.  Be 
sure  to  observe  all  the  precautions 
that  the  manufacturers  recommend 
in  the  instructions  that  are  fur- 
nished with  flash  goods.  Flash- 
light preparations  must  never  be 
ignited  close  to  curtains  or  drap- 
eries and  the  flash  must  never  be 
closer  than  three  feet  to  a  wall 
or  ceiling. 


Never  oil  your  shutter.  Never 
take  it  apart.  The  only  care  it 
needs  is  protection  against  dust, 
moisture    and    physical    injury. 
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CHARMED    ATTENTION 
Made  with  a  i  x  5  /.'.  B.  Tele.  Graflex,  by  A.  G.  Bill 


FOGGING   NEGATIVES   BETWEEN  DEVELOPING 
AND  FIXING. 


THE  film  that  makes  the  pic- 
ture is  so  sensitive  to  light 
that  it  must  be  protected 
from  all  actinic  light  but  that 
which  enters  the  lens  at  the  time 
the  exposure  is  made. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  pic- 
ture making  with  the  Kodak  is 
daylight  all  the  way.  The  roll 
film  that  is  used  in  Kodaks  and 
Brownies  can  be  placed  in  the 
camera  in  daylight,  removed,  in 
daylight,    and    can    be     developed 


and  fixed  in  the  light  of  an  ordin- 
ary room,  or  even  outdoors  in  the 
subdued  light  that  is  found  under 
wide-spreading  trees. 

Kodak  roll  film  is  protected 
from  light  before  exposure  by 
being  wound  on  a  spool,  under 
light-proof  paper.  As  it  passes 
through  the  camera  it  is  wound  on 
another  spool,  under  the  same 
light-proof  paper.  After  this  spool 
is  removed  from  the  Kodak  it  is 
placed  in  the  changing  box,  which 
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is  furnished  with  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank,  and  tlio  film  is  transferred 
from  the  spool  to  a  reel,  under  the 
folds  of  an  apron,  in  which  it  re- 
mains during  development  in  the 
light-tight   tank. 

As  soon  as  the  film  is  developed 
the  developer  is  poured  off  and  the 
tank  is  filled  with  three  or  more 
changes  of  water.  After  three 
changes  of  water  the  film  will  be 
free  from  developer,  if  it  is  left  in 
each  change  of  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  may  then  be  removed 
from  the  apron,  in  subdued  day- 
light, and  placed  in  the  fixing 
bath. 

It  is  at  just  this  stage,  between 
developing  and  fixing,  that  some 
photographers,   who   are   impatient 


to  see  results,  remove  the  film 
from  the  apron,  after  a  brief 
rinsing  instead  of  after  three 
washings,  hold  it  up  to  the  light 
and  examine  every  negative. 

The  risk  involved  in  this  prac- 
tice becomes  apparent  when  we 
remember  that  if  any  trace  of 
developer  is  left  in  the  films  they 
will  become  fogged  on  exposure 
to  white  light.  A  fogged  negative 
cannot  make  a  good  print. 

The  little  patience  that  is  needed 
between  developing  and  fixing 
will  be  rewarded  with  negatives 
that  are  free  from  fog,  and  such 
negatives  are  the  only  kind  from 
which  brilliant  prints,  brilliant 
enlargements  and  brilliant  lantern 
slides  can  be  made. 


MATES 
Made  villi  a  .;',  x  Z1,  Graflex,  by  E.  J.  Brown 
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XOTRE   DAME,   PARIS 

Made  with  a  3 A   Kodak;  1  second  exposuri  ;  stop      . 
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EARLY    SNOW    IN    HAMPSTEAD,    ENGLAND 
Made  tcith  a  2C  Kodak 

MAGNESIUM  RIBBON 


Photographic  films,  plates  and 
development  papers  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  light 
that  is  obtained  by  burning  me- 
tallic magnesium.  This  is  due  both 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  and 
to  the  colors  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

Magnesium  powder  is  the  light- 
producing  ingredient  in  many  flash 
light  preparations,  and  magnesium 
ribbon  furnishes  a  light  that  is 
especially  well  adapted  for  various 
kinds  of  photographic  work. 

Magnesium  ribbon  is  often  used 
for  lighting  pictures  and  other  ob- 
jects that  are  to  be  photographed 
where  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
illuminated  with  daylight.  When 
interiors  are  photographed  by  day- 
light the  ribbon  can  be  used  for 
illuminating  parts  of  rooms  that 
are  only  faintly  lighted  by  daylight. 


Because  of  the  quality  of  the 
light  it  gives  and  the  fact  that  a 
short  or  long  exposure  can  be  made 
- — depending  on  how  much  ribbon 
is  burned — some  workers  prefer 
magnesium  ribbon  light  to  any 
other  light  for  printing  Velox  and 
other  development  papers. 

Negatives  which  are  so  dense 
that  it  may  take  from  one  to  sev- 
eral minutes  to  print  them  by  any 
of  the  lamps  that  are  available,  can 
be  printed  in  a  few  seconds  by 
exposure  to  magnesium  ribbon 
light. 

The  actinic  brilliancy  of  this 
light  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  with  one-half  inch  of  the  rib- 
bon that  is  supplied  with  the 
Kodak  Magnesium  Eibbon  Holder, 
ignited  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
inches  from  the  printing  frame,  the 
writer    has    always    obtained    fully 
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timed  prints  on  Regular  Yelox  from 
tank  developed  negatives. 

The  Kodak  Magnesium  Kibbon 
Holder  is  a  small  metal  ease  which 
contains  a  compartment  for  storing 
a  long  coil  of  ribbon.  A  section  of 
the  ribbon  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
holder  by  a  movement  of  the 
thumb,  which  rotates  a  wooden 
wheel  over  which  the  ribbon  passes. 
A  gauge  is  placed  at  the  open  end 
of  the  holder  for  measuring  the 
length  of  ribbon  that  is  to  be  used. 

Magnesium  ribbon  can  be  ignited 
witli  a  match,  but  the  most  con- 
venient way  is  to  ignite  it  by 
holding  it  in  the  flame  of  the  small 
alcohol  lamp  that  is  made  expressly 
for   the  purpose. 


As  magnesium  ribbon  is  not  ex- 
plosive and  will  only  burn  when 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  flame 
is  automatically  extinguished  as 
soon  as  the  strip  of  ribbon  that 
projects  from  the  holder  has 
burned. 

Prolonged  exposures  can  be  made 
by  feeding  the  ribbon  from  the 
holder  while  it  is  burning,  and  any 
exposure  can  be  instantly  termi- 
nated by  rotating  the  wheel  back- 
ward, thus  drawing  the  ribbon  back 
into   the  holder. 

Both  the  Kodak  Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holder  and  the  alcohol 
lamp  can  be  obtained  through 
Kodak  dealers. 


HAYIXG    TIME 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  Edith  S.  Watson 
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AX    ENGLISH   BY-STREET 
u •'"'//  a  Aro.  1  Kodak  Junior 

HOW  MANY  FEET  IN  A  FOOTSTEP  ? 


The  timber  cruiser  goes  through 
the  forest  and  estimates  the 
height  and  thickness  of  each 
tree  that  is  big  enough  to  saw. 
His  "guesses"  are  surprisingly 
close  to  the  facts.  Long  years  of 
experience  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
estimate   distances  accurately. 


Not  everyone,  however,  has  the 
yardstick  eye. 

If  some  of  your  negatives  are  out 
of  focus  the  reason  may  be  that 
the  distance  from  the  subject  to 
your  camera  differed  from  the  fig- 
ure on  the  focusing  scale  at  which 
you     set     the    focusing     indicator. 
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PORTO    FIXO.    ITALIAN    RIVIERA 
Made  with  a  3 A  1\ 


The  only  way  to  be  absolutely  sure 
how  far  an  object  is  from  the 
camera  is  by  measuring,  and  the 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by 
''pacing  off."  Measuring  by  pac- 
ing is  accurate  enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary  purposes. 

When  "pacing  off"  distance-. 
however,  you  should  know  how 
long  your  step  is,  or  the  result  may 
be  no  better  than  a  guess. 

Witness  the  case  of  Shorty  Lee 
who  got  through  four  years  of 
quarter-backing  with  only  a  few 
bruises  and  broken  bones,  but 
found  himself  in  trouble  the  first 
time  he  appeared  as  a  foot-ball 
referee. 

One  of  the  teams  was  off-side 
and  Shorty  penalized  it  five  yards. 


He  stepped  off  five  paces  and 
placed  the  ball  on  the  turf  for  play. 
But  the  captain  of  the  opposing 
eleven  objected  and  said  that 
Shorty  Lee's  five  paces  hadn't 
covered  more  than  four  yards. 

The  head  linesman  measured  up 
the  distance  and  discovered  that 
Shorty  was  short  of  step  as  well  as 
of  stature.  Thereafter  when  Shorty 
Lee  imposed  a  penalty  he  had  to 
do  some  swift  calculating  to  trans- 
late paces  into  yards  and  feet. 

Measure  your  pace  and  remem- 
ber it.  Then  when  you  pace  dis- 
tances and  set  the  focusing  indi- 
cator on  your  camera  accordingly, 
you  can  feel  sure  that  the  focus  is 
the  right  one  for  securing  a  sharp 
negative. 
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AN    EXPECTANT    MOMENT 
Made  with  a  3A  Kodak 


FIXING  NEGATIVES 


Irregular  patches  of  brown 
stains  that  do  not  appear  in 
negatives  until  some  weeks  or 
months  after  they  were  developed 
are  caused  by  insufficient  fixing. 

A  fixing  bath  that  has  been  used 
until  it  has  become  exhausted  will 
cause  insufficient  fixing.  This 
trouble  is,  however,  more  often 
due  either  to  not  keeping  the 
negatives  separated,  so  that  the 
bath  can  have  free  access  to  the 
emulsion,  or  to  removing  them 
from  the  bath  too  soon  after  they 


become  clear,  that  is,  after  the 
creamy   color   has    disappeared. 

In  the  fixing  process  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  commonly  called 
hypo,  combines  with  the  silver 
bromide  in  the  emulsion  and  forms 
an  invisible  salt  which  water  can- 
not wash  out.  But  as  this  salt  is 
readily  soluble  in  the  hypo  which 
helps  to  form  it,  it  can  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  simply  leaving  the  nega- 
tives in  the  fixing  bath  until  the 
hypo  has  dissolved  the  salt. 

The   length    of   time   it   takes   to 
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do  this  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  fixing  bath.  A  freshly  prepared 
acid  fixing  bath  will  clear  negatives 
inside  of  five  minutes,  and,  it  will 
then  remove  this  invisible  salt  dur- 
ing the  next  five  minutes.  The 
negatives  will  thus  be  thoroughly 
fixed  if  they  are  kept  separated. 
A  bath  that  has  been  used  several 
times  will,  of  course,  work  slower 
than  a  fresh  one,  and  it  is  a  wise 
practice  to  leave  negatives  in  a 
used  bath  fully  twice  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  clear  them. 

Any  fixing  bath  which  will  not 
clear  negatives  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes    is   worthless. 

An  acid  fixing  bath  is  recom 
mended  in  preference  to 
one  that  contains  noth- 
ing but  hypo  and  water. 
The  plain  hypo  bath  does 
not  harden  the  gelatine 
coating  on  films  and  plates, 
and  it  must  be  discarded 
after  it  has  been  once  used. 
An  acid  fixing  bath  does 
harden  the  gelatine  and  it 
can  he  used  several  times. 

The  fixing  bath  must  be 
rightly  prepared  to  insure 
the  right  chemical  reac- 
tions taking  place.  For  this 
reason  we  recommend  the 
Kodak  Acid  Fixing  Pow- 
ders and  also  the  fixing  bath 
that  is  made  up  by  dissolv- 
ing ]  pound  of  hypo  in  64 
ounces  of  water  and  then 
adding  4  ounces  of  Velox 
Liquid  Hardener.  Those  who 
prefer  to  make  up  fixing 
baths  by  weighing  out  the 
various  chemicals  should  be 
sure  to  use  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  the  necessary  chemi- 


cals and  dissolve  these  in  the  exact 
order  that  is  recommended  in  the 
published  formulae. 

When  an  acid  fixing  bath  works 
too  slowly  it  should  always  be 
thrown  away.  Strengthening  a 
weak  bath  by  adding  hypo  is  ex- 
travagance instead  of  economy, 
because  the  resulting  chemical 
combinations  are  always  wrong. 
The  acid  fixing  bath  is  so  cheap 
and  gives  such  long  service  that  it 
is  folly  to  risk  spoiling  negatives 
in    an    unsuitable    bath. 

When  negatives  are  thoroughly 
fixed  and  then  thoroughly  washed 
they  will  keep  in  perfect  condition 
indefinitely. 


M,i'l,   with  a  •  >.!  Spi  cial  Kodak, 

h>i  J.  A.  11111,1,11 


WHO    has    not    longed    for    a 
hand    camera    that    would, 
with    a     single     exposure, 
record  almost  as  much  of  a  distant 
landscape  view  as  the  eyes  can  see? 
To  make  such  pictures  by  giving 
a  single  exposure  with  a  camera  of 


P    A    N    O 


the  regular  type  is  impossible,  and 
to  make  it  with  several  exposures 


ILLUS 
NO.  i 

is  impractical.     Such  pictures  can,     j^01^ 
however,  be  made  with  a  Panoram 


iITH 
AM 
ES     ITS 


A    M    A    S 

Kodak,     by     merely     pressing     a 
button. 

The  work  that  this  camera  does 
is     shown     by     our     illustrations, 


which  were  reproduced  from  Xo.  -1 
Panoram  Kodak  pictures  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Howard  Coffin 
of  Detroit. 

The  upper  picture  shown  below 
was  made  from  a  pier.     The  upper 

{continued  on  following  page) 


e  below  taken  over  Lake   George  from   Seaplane   shown   on  left 
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Diagram  illustrating  Meclwnism  of  No.  i  Panoram  Kodalc 


one  on  page  20  was  made  from 
a  speed  boat  that  was  rushing 
through  the  water  at  a  speed  of 
about  50  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
other  picture  was  made  from  a 
seaplane  (a  part  of  which  is  shown 
in  each  picture)  when  it  was  travel- 
ing at  a  speed  that  ranged  from  80 
to  90  miles  per  hour. 

The  picture  of  the  water  front, 
on  pages  16  and  17,  shows  how 
effectively  the  Panoram  Kodak 
records  the  relative  positions  of 
widely  separated  objects  on  the 
landscape.  Hail  a  camera  of  the 
type  that  is  used  for  all-around 
outdoor  work,  fitted  with  a  lens  of 
the  same  focal  length  as  the  one  on 
the  Panoram,  been  placed  at  the 
same  viewpoint  as  the  Panoram 
Kodak  was,  it  would  have  recorded 
only  about  1/3  of  what  this  picture 
shows. 

The  pictures  that  Mr.  Coffin 
made  with  a  Panoram  Kodak  from 
the  seaplane  direct   attention   to  a 


branch  of  photography  that  the 
amateur  will  eagerly  explore  when 
aviation  becomes  a  popular  pas- 
time. The  remarkable  thing  about 
these  pictures,  from  a  photographic 
viewpoint,  is,  not  so  much  the 
splendid  records,  as  the  fact  that 
such  records  can  easily  be  made  by 
anyone  with  so  simple  a  hand 
camera    as    the    Panoram    Kodak. 

There  are,  of  course,  cameras 
designed  primarily  for  aerial 
photography  that  successfully  do 
the  work  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Pictures  of  such  scope  as 
the  ones  we  are  reproducing,  how- 
ever, are  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Panoram  Kodak.  They  could 
be  duplicated  by  no  other  type 
of   camera. 

To  make  clear  how  the  things  we 
have  mentioned  can  be  done  with 
a  light  weight  hand  camera  we  will 
refer  to  the  diagram  on  this  page 
in  describing  the  special  features 
of    the    Panoram     Kodak. 
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Tlie  curved  line  A  represents  the 
film,  ;i  section  of  which  is  reeled 
from  the  film  spool  B  to  the  spool 
C  after  each  exposure.  The  ex- 
posure is  made  by  pressing  a  but- 
ton, which  causes  the  tube  D,  in 
which  the  lens  is  mounted,  to 
describe  a  half  circle  as  it  swings  on 
its  axis  while  the  film  is  being  ex- 
posed.  All  of  the  film  that  lies  in 
the  focal  plane  is  not  exposed  at  the 
same  instant,  but  it  is  exposed  in 
sections  as  the  tube  D  rapidly 
swings  from  right  to  left,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  diagram  shows  the  positions 
the  lens  tube  occupies  near  the 
beginning  and  near  the  end  of  the 
exposure  period,  and  the  dotted 
lines  E  show  that  by  this  method  of 
construction  a  narrow  angle  lens, 
which  makes  larger  images  of 
objects  than  a  wide  angle  lens  can 
make  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
is    thus    enabled    to    make   pictures 


that  embrace  an  enormous  angle 
within  the  field  of  view.  The  No. 
1  Panoram  Kodak,  which  makes 
21/4  x  7  pictures,  embraces  a  field 
of  112  degrees  and  the  Xo.  4,  which 
makes  ?>y.2  x  12  pictures,  a  field  of 
142   degrees. 

When  the  tube  has  swung  to  its 
limit  of  movement,  from  right  to 
left,  or  from  left  to  right,  it  lies 
parallel  with  the  line  F,  and  when 
it  is  at  this  position  it  is  impossible 
for  any  light  to  pass  through  the 
lens  and  reach  the  film. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  focal 
plane,  where  the  film  lies  (A  in 
diagram),  has  a  curved  instead  of  a 
flat  field.  This  is  one  of  the  feat- 
ures that  enables  the  Panoram 
Kodak  to  do  what  ordinary  cameras 
cannot  do.  But  this  feature  rend- 
ers the  camera  unsuitable  for 
making  landscape  pictures  at  short 
range,  of  subjects  which  show  long, 
straight  lines  extending  horizontal- 


STREET    SCENE    IX    FREBECOURT,    FRAN'CE 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  Pun!  Cherry 
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ly  across  the  field  of  view.  In 
short  range  work  all  of  these 
straight  lines,  except  the  one  that 
passes  through  the  center  of  the 
picture,  will  be  rendered  as  curve 3. 

This  difficulty  in  short  range 
work  can,  however,  always  be 
largely,  and  sometimes  wholly, 
overcome  by  making  the  picture 
from  a  point  of  view  that  will 
make  such  lines  extend  across  the 
field  at  an  angle  of  from  45  to  90 
degrees.  The  fence  and  pier  shown 
in  Mr.  Coffin 's  picture  of  the  water 
front  show  how  easily  such  prob- 
lems can  be  handled. 

In  distant  landscape  work  it 
rarely  happens  that  long  straight 
lines  extend  horizontally  across 
the  field  of  view,  and  if  any  such 
lines  do  exist  they  will,  owing  to 
their  distance  from  the  camera,  be 
rendered  so  nearly  straight  that 
the  eye  can  seldom  detect  any  cur- 
vature. 

Panoram  Kodaks  are  splen- 
didly adapted  for  making  short 
range  pictures  of  groups,  for  the 
photographer  can,  by  placing  a 
large  group  of  people  on  a  curved 
line,  secure  a  picture  which  renders 
the  curve  as  a  straight  line.  The 
way  to  do  this  successfully  is  to 
fasten  one  end  of  a  long  cord  to  a 
stick  that  is  driven  in  the  ground  at 
the  position  from  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  made,  and  with  the  other 
end  draw  a  curve  along  which  the 
group  is  to  be  arranged.  If  the 
group  is  so  large  that  all  the  mem- 
bers cannot  be  placed  in  a  single 
line,  two  or  more  lines  can  be 
formed   along   the   curve. 

As  every  part  of  such  a  curve 
that  the  lens  faces,  as  it  swings  on 
its  axis,  will  be  the  same  distance 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by 
Tomejiro  Shimizu 

from  the  lens,  the  curve  will  be 
rendered  as  a  straight  line  in  the 
picture,  with  the  result  that  the 
picture  will  accurately  record  the 
relative  sizes  of  all  the  persons  in 
any  one  line. 

With  all  its  advantages  in  land- 
scape and  group  photography,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Panoram  Kodak  can  do  all  that 
regular  Kodaks  can.  Eegular  Ko- 
daks are  adapted  for  a  wide  range 
of  work.  They  are  general  all- 
round  cameras.  The  Panoram  is 
adapted  for  a  limited  range  of 
work.  It  is  a  specialist  and  as 
such  it  excels  other  Kodaks  only 
in  its  special  field,  but  in  this  field 
it  stands  without  a  rival  among 
hand  cameras. 
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Subject  too  close  to  the  camera  for  a  broadside  view 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MOVING  OBJECTS 
WITH  A  BROWNIE 


WHEN  Mr.  Hatch  sent  Jim- 
mie  a  Brownie  camera  for 
a  birthday  gift  he  knew  he 
had  selected  something  that  would 
please  the  boy  more  than  almost 
anything  else.  Mr.  Hatch  had  a 
Kodak  with  which  he  kept  records 
of  his  own  experiences,  so  he  was 
very  much  interested  in  the 
Brownie  album  that  Jimmie 
brought  home  with  him  from 
boarding   school. 

"These  kids  and  this  pony  live 
right  near  school,"  said  Jimmie  as 
he  turned  the  pages  to  three  prints 
that  showed  a  boy  and  a  girl  in  a 
cart  drawn  by  a  Shetland  pony. 
"The  bottom  picture  is  the  best, 
and    I   know    why,   too. ' ' 

"It's  easy  to  see  why,  isn't  it? 
But  perhaps  you'd  better  explain 
it  to  me  anyway,"  Mr.  Hatch  sug- 
gested. 


' '  Well,  that  first  one  I  took  from 
the  side,  just  as  the  rig  was  passing 
the  camera.  Guess  that's  why  it's 
so    blurred. ' ' 

' '  Yes, '  but  that 's  not  the  only 
reason.  You  were  much  too  close  to 
your  subject  for  taking  a  broadside 
view.  If  you  are  quite  close  to  an 
object  that  is  in  motion  the  image 
of  that  object  Avill  move  far  enougli 
on  the  film  during  the  exposure  to 
blur  the  picture.  Lucky  you  took 
more  than  one.  Did  you  realize 
your  mistake  after  the  first  one?" 

' '  It  wasn  't  just  exactly  that,  dad. 
You  see  the  little  girl  wanted  a 
picture  that  showed  her  driving 
the  pony,  so  I  took  one.  You  know 
how  girls  are,"  explained  the 
fourteen-year-old  bachelor.  ' '  Took 
the  second  one  from  the  front, 
with  the  pony  headed  directly 
toward    the    Brownie. ' ' 
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A  front  vine  of  a  moving  pony  is  seldom  satisfactory 


' '  The  picture  doesn  't  show  that 
the  girl  was  driving  and  it  doesn't 
show  the  outfit  off  very  well,  either. 
It's  too  much  of  a  front  view.  But 
how  about  this  third  one?  You 
haven't  explained  how  you  got  this 
and  it's  the  best  of  the  lot.     If  you 


made  the  second  picture  because 
the  little  girl  wanted  you  to,  how 
did  you  eome  to  make  the  third 
one ? ' ' 

"Oh,  I  just  happened  to."  Jim- 
mie   answered. 

"Probably    the    little    girl    just 


A  diagonal  vii  w  is  best  for  most 


o  objecti 
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happened  to  want  another, ' '  was 
.Mr.  Hatch's  explanation.  "  This  is 
the  best  of  the  lot ;  now  tell  me 
why  it 's  the  best." 

' '  Because  I  stood  partly  in  front 
and  partly  at  the  side  and  got  a 
three-quarters  view. ' ' 

' '  Exactly, ' '  said  Jinimie  's  father. 
' '  That 's  most  always  the  best  way 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  moving  ob- 
ject. The  camera  should  be  neither 
directly  in  front  nor  directly  at  the 
side,  but  about  half  way  between. 
That's  sure  to  give  you  a  pleasing 
view — one  that  will  have  the  most 
in  it,  too,  if  the  subject  happens  to 
be  a  long  one,  like  a  railroad  train 
or  a  circus  parade.  Suppose  a 
circus  parade  was  coming  down  the 


street  and  you  wanted  a  picture  of 
it.  If  you  stood  at  the  side  and 
pressed  the  exposure  lever  as  the 
first  wagon  was  passing  you 
wouldn  't  get  much  of  the  parade  in 
your  picture.  And  if  you  stood 
right  in  front  you'd  only  get  the 
leaders  of  the  parade.  So  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  stand  partly  in 
front  and  partly  at  the  side,  with 
the  camera  pointed  at  an  angle  to 
the  line  of  march.  Then,  if  you 
stand  far  enough  away  to  see  a 
few  hundred  feet  along  the  line, 
you'll  get  a  lot  of  the  parade  on 
one  film. ' ' 

And  Jimmie  said  he'd  at  least 
want  to  get  everything  from  the 
band  wagon  to  the  steam  calliope. 


'  'CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAX" 

Made  with  a  Prerrw,  by  Leopold  Zwarg 
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MEXICO   CITY'S    COUNTRY    CLUB   AND    GOLF    HOUSE 
Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  Sunnier  IF.  Matteson 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  TWO   CAMERAS 


The  subscription  blank  that  is 
bound  in  the  manual  furnished 
with  every  Eastman  hand 
camera  entitles  the  purchaser  of 
the  camera  to  one  year's  free  sub 
scription   to   Kodakery. 

If  you  purchase  two  cameras  in 
the  course  of  a  year  and  send  us, 
properly  filled  out,  the  subscription 
blanks  from  both  the  manuals, 
each  blank  will  bring  you  Kodak- 
ery for  one  year  from  the  date  it  is 
received  by  us;  but,  unless  you 
notify  us  that  you  have  purchased 
two  cameras  within  the  year  we 
cannot  know  this  fact  and  your 
two  subscriptions  will  overlap. 
You  will  receive  two  copies  of  some 
issues  but  will  not  receive  the 
magazine  for  the  full  two  year 
period.  For  instance,  if  you  pur- 
chased a  camera  in  May,  1921,  and 
promptly  sent  us  the  subscription 


blank  you  would  receive  Kodak- 
ery for  one  year — until  May,  1922, 
and  then,  if  in  September  of  1921 
you  purchased  another  camera  and 
promptly  sent  us  the  subscription 
blank,  this  would  bring  you  Ko- 
dakery until  September,  1922. 
Consequently  you  would  receive 
duplicate  copies  of  the  numbers 
published  between  September,  1921 
and  May,  1922.  If,  however,  you 
notified  us5  of  the  two  purchases 
at  the  time  you  sent  in  the  second 
blank,  and  stated  the  date  your 
first  subscription  expired,  we  would 
extend  the  date  of  your  second 
subscription  so  it  would  continue 
for  one  year  from  the  expiration  of 
the  first  and,  as  a  consequence,  you 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
magazine,  free  of  charge,  for  a 
full  two  year  period — that  is  until 
May,    1923. 
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ORDKR  FILM  BY  NUMBER 


There  are  many  models  of  roll 
film  cameras  in  use  that  make 
negatives  of  the  same  size  but 
require  film  spools  of  different 
lengths.  This  is  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  styles  of  the  cameras. 

Should  you  order  a  certain  size 
of  film  from  your  dealer,  without 
mentioning  the  style  of  camera  you 
are  using,  he  might  not  know  what 
you  need,  but  if  yon  order  by  num- 
ber he  will  know  exactly  what  to 
give  you.  To  illustrate:  The  No.  ?> 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  the  No.  3 
Cartridge  Kodak  and  the  No.  3 
Brownie  all  make  31/4x41/4  neg- 
atives, but  they  are  different  styles 
of  cameras  and  require  film  spools 
of  different  lengths.  The  film  made 
for  one  of  these  cameras  will  not 
fit  either  of  the  others. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  and  East- 
man Autographic  Film  are  packed 
in  cartons.  A  number  is-  placed  on 
the  ends  of  each  carton.  This  num- 
ber refers  to  the  style  and  size  of 
camera  in  which  the  film  can  be  used. 

The  3^x414  size  of  Eastman 
roll  film  is  listed  under  four  num- 
bers, and  is  made  for  use  in  eight 
styles  of  Eastman  cameras.  Three 
styles  of  these  cameras  use  film  No. 
118,  three  styles  use  film  No.  124, 
one  style  uses  film  No.  119  and  only 
one  style  requires  film  No.  A118. 

The  3A  size  of  film  is  listed  under 
three  numbers,  the  4x5  size  under 
four  numbers  and  some  other  sizes 
are  also  listed  under  two  or  more 
numbers,  for  cameras  of  various 
styles. 

The  letter  A  preceding  the  num- 
ber on  a  film  carton  indicates  that 
the  film  is  autographic.   If  you  are 


using  an  Autographic  Kodak,  a 
Kodak  fitted  with  an  Autographic 
Back,  or  an  Autographic  Brownie, 
make  sure  you  order  Autographic 
Film.  Autographic  records  cannot 
be  made  on  old  style  film. 

Every  year  has  witnessed  im- 
provements in  Eastman  Cameras. 
Some  of  these  improvements  have 
necessitated  changes  in  the  film 
spools.  Since  all  models  of  East- 
man cameras,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent,  are  in  constant 
use,  films  must  be  supplied  for  all 
these  models. 

The  number  of  the  film  used  in 
any  size  or  style  of  Eastman  roll 
film  camera  is  printed  in  large  type 
in  the  manual  that  accompanies 
the   camera. 

Always  order  film  by  number 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  obtaining 
the    film    you    need. 

CHANGE  OF   ADDRESS 

Kodakery  is  mailed  as  third 
class  matter  which,  like  all 
other  printed  matter  that 
does  not  require  first  class  postage, 
cannot  be  forwarded  from  one  ad- 
dress to  another,  free  of  charge. 

If  you  change  your  address  with- 
out notifying  us,  Kodakery  will 
not  reach  you.  Requesting  the 
postmaster  to  forward  your  mail 
will  not  insure  your  receiving 
Kodakery,  unless  you  pay  him  the 
postage  for  forwarding  it. 

Should  you  move  from  one  place 
to  another  be  sure  to  inform  us 
promptly,  giving  both  your  old  and 
new  addresses,  and  also  the  date 
when  your  subscription   expires. 


the  garden  path 
Made  with  a  3A  Kodak 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

OILING    SHUTTERS 

SINCE  oil  reduces  friction  in  the  bearings  of 
watches  it  may  seem  that  it  ought  to  reduce 
friction  in  the  bearings  of  photographic  shutters. 

If  shutters  were  constructed  like  watches  they 
would  need  oil,  but  they  are  not  so  constructed. 
They  are  specially  designed  to  work  without  lubri- 
cation, and  oil  will  invariably  put  them  out  of 
order. 

Never  oil  your  shutter.  Never  take  it  apart.  The 
only  care  it  needs  is  protection  against  dust,  mois- 
ture and  physical  injury. 

Should  your  shutter  get  out  of  order  send  it  to 
the  makers,  for  they  alone  possess  the  knowledge, 
the  skill  and  the  experience  that  are  needed  for 
putting  it  in  perfect  condition. 


For  any  information  yon  may  desire  regarding  photo- 
graphic equipment  or  processes  address 


Service    Department,    Canadian    Kodak    Co.,    Limited 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Fit  Your 
Plate 
Camera 
for  Film 


The  Premo  Film  Pack 
Adapter  enables  you  to 
load  your  plate  camera  in 
daylight  with  the  Premo 
Film  Pack — twelve  ex- 
posures without  re-load- 
ing. 

This  device  slips  into  and 
out  of  the  camera  just  like 
a  plate  holder.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  dark  slide,  so  that  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  camera  to  permit  focusing  on  the  ground 
glass.  One  or  more  films  can  be  withdrawn  for  development 
without  waiting   until  the  entire  pack  has  been  exposed. 

The  Adapter,  therefore,  retains  all  the  advantages  of  the  plate 
holder,  and  adds  the  convenience  of  daylight-loading  with  six 
times  as  many  exposures  in  the  space  ordinarily  occupied  by 
two  plates. 

There  is  a  Premo  Film  Pack  Adapter  for  every  camera  that 
will  take  a  Premo  Plate  Holder.  Prices:  2%  x31/  or  3*4x4*4 
$1.50;     3x5^,    3Xx5^     or    4x5,    $2.00;    5x7,    $3.00. 

At   Kodak    Dealers' 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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KODAK  AUTO- MASK 
PRINTING  FRAME 

The  mask  of  thin  metal  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit 
any  sized  negative  up  to  4x5  or  ?>%y.SlA  inches. 
It  is  built  in  the  frame  and  when  once  fixed  will 
remain  in  proper  position  without  readjustment 
for  duplicate  prints  or  tor  prints  from  other  nega- 
tives of  the  same   size. 

The  Kodak  Auto-Mask  is  a  thoroughly  efficient 
printing   frame — your  dealer  has   it. 

Price,    SI.  50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  3^x5^ 
Compact 
Graflex 


The  Compact  Graflex  combines  in  a  convenient-sized 
3  %  *5/4  camera — 

the  reflecting  mirror  feature, 

the  focal  plane  shutter, 

the  optional  use  oj  roll film,  film  packs,cut  film  or  flutes. 

kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /.  4.  5,  7j^-inch  focal  length,  gives  this 
camera  an  optical  equipment  of  wide  utility.  The  focal  plane 
shutter  provides  instantaneous  speeds  of  ^  to  y-^-j  of  a  second, 
and  time  exposures  of  any  duration  desired. 

This  combination  of  superior  features  fits  the  Compact  Graflex  nut 
only  for  speed  photography  but  for  all-round  use.  Indoor  portraits, 
rainy  daj  scenes,  pictures  of  the  races— all  are  easy  for  the  Compact 
Graflex.  And  in  every  case  the  reflecting:  mirror  facilitates  precise 
focusing  and  artistii  composition.  You  see  the  image  right  side  up. 
full    picture    size,   until   the    very   instant    of   exposure. 


Graflex  Catalogue  free  at  vow    Dealer's 


hv  mail. 
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Kodak    Magnesium   Ribbon 
Holder 

I  his  simple  little  device  provides  a  handy  and  con- 
venient method  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon  to 
obtain  light  for  photographic  purposes. 

The  flame  goes  out  automatically  when  a  given 
length  of  ribbon  burns  down  to  the  holder,  thus 
furnishing  a  convenient  standard  for  timing  the 
exposure  of  prints  on  Velox  and  other  developing 
papers.  The  apparatus  is  useful  as  well  for  photo- 
graphing dark  interiors,  for  copying,  and  for  por- 
traiture. 

The  best  method  of  igniting  the  ribbon  is  by 
means  of  an  alcohol  lamp  specially  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 

THE  PRICE 
Kodak  Magnesium   Ribbon    Holder     .     .     $0.35 
Alcohol  Lamp  for  use  with  Kodak  Mag- 
nesium Ribbon  Holder  .35 

At  vour  dealer'' s 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Finishers   who   use 


VELOX 


identify  their  work  with  quality 

Specify     Velox 
when   ordering    prints. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


ACHIEVEMENT 

The  production  of  the  Kodak  An- 
astigmat  lens  is  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment— not  merely  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  finest 
anastigmats  made  anywhere  in  the 
whole  world,  but  in  the  further  fact 
that  through  the  use  of  scientific,  spec- 
ialized machinery  of  the  utmost 
accuracv  it  is  made  and  sold  at  a 
price  which  is  bringing  the  anastigmat 
advantages  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  amateurs  who  have  not  hitherto 
felt  that  they  could  afford  a  lens  of  the 
finest  quality. 


Send  fot   the  free  booklet  "About  Lenses".  It  contains 
interesting  information  Unit  von  ought  to  have. 
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Kodak 

Kodak 

Metal 

Portrait 

Tripods 

Attachment 

Compared     to    ord- 

^^ 

inary     tripods,     the 

if      ^M 

Kodak     Metal     are 

li       J 

more  compact,    and 

^^^^^ 

the  parts  are  joined 

^^^ 

together  so  that  they 

"Close-ups"      and     por- 

cannot  become    dis- 

traits with  detail  clearly 

connected  or    lost- 

defined    can    be    secured 

two    features   which 

easily    when    your   cam- 

alone     make     these 
tripods    well     worth 

era     is     equipped     with 
the    Kodak    Portrait 
Attachment.     It    brings 

while. 

the    subject    into    sharp 

focus  at  close  range. 

Price,  from  $3.75  ///> 

Price  $0.75 

CANADIAN  KOD, 

\K  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO 

, CANADA 

Exchange  Your  Old  Lens  for 
a  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7.7 

RECOGNIZED  as  at  least  the  equal,  in  sharpness  of 
definition  and  flatness  of  field,  of  any  anastigmat 
at  any  price,  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  f.7.7  is 
now  for  the  first  time  offered  separately — on  an 
exchange  basis. 

Your  old  lens  helps  to  pay  the    moderate    cost. 

Take  your  camera  to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
send  it  to  Toronto  where  the  actual  exchange 
must  be  made.  The  old  lens  remains  with  us  and 
we  return  the  instrument,  fitted  with  your  new 
sharp-cutting  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  f.7.7,  ready 
to  make  better  pictures. 

This  exchange  can  be  made  on  any  Kodak 
equipped  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter.  It 
may  also  be  made  on  any  Premo  so  equipped 
except  as  noted  below. 

COST    OF    THIS    EXCHANGE 

Kodaks  or  Premos  equipped  with  single  lens  and 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter #12.00 

Kodaks  or  Premos    equipped  with    R.    R.    lens, 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter 10.00 

Cameras  with  T.  B.  I.  Shutters  will  be  fitted  as  above  at 
an  additional  charge  of  $6.00  for  replacing  T.  B.  I. 
Shutter  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter. 

NOTE — The  f.  77  lens  cannot  be  fitted  to  these  Premos: 
Pocket  Premo,  5x7  size  of  Premos  Nos.  S  and  9, 
Premo  No.   JO,   Folding  Cartridge  Premos. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


LAMA    TEMPLE    GROUNDS,    PEKIX.    CHINA 

Made  with  a  ZA  Special  Kodak,  by  M.  C.  Frt  nch 

Exposure,   1-10  second;   f.    11. 
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THE  PATH  OF  THE  MOON  AND  THE  ROUTE  OF  A  LANTERN. 


A  BROWNIE  STUNT 


WHEN  an  ingenious  boy  be- 
comes interested  in  doing 
"stunts"  with  a  camera 
some  of  the  resulting  pictures  may 
challenge  the  scrutiny  of  a  Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

The  idea  of  securing  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  a  boy's  wander- 
ings at  night  may  seem  preposter- 
ous, but  Kenneth  A.  Smith,  a  14 
year  old  boy,  has  demonstrated 
that  this  can  be  done. 


All  that  is  needed  is  a  moonlight 
night,  a  camera  and  a  boy  carrying 
a  lighted  lantern.  The  lantern 
lights  the  route,  the  moon  lights 
the  landscape  and  the  camera 
writes  the  story  on  the  film. 

In  explaining  how  the  picture 
shown  above  was  made,  it.<  author 
informs  us  that  he  set  up  his 
Brownie  at  9  P.  M.,  opened 
the  shutter  on  "T"  (time)  and 
left    it    open    for    7    hours.  While 
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the  shutter  was  open  he  took 
a  kerosene  oil  lantern  and  wan- 
dered about  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home. 

To  understand  how  the  result 
was  secured  we  must  remember 
that  the  actinic  brilliancy  of  full 
moonlight  is  only  about  1-600,000 
that  of  sunlight.  The  7  hours 
(25200  seconds)  exposure  that  the 
landscape  and  sky  received  by 
moonlight  is,  therefore,  equivalent 
to  only  about  1-25  of  a  second  by 
sunlight. 

The  white  band  in  the  sky  repre- 
sents the  path  of  the  moon,  and 
the  narrow  white   lines  across  the 


landscape  (made  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern)  indicate  the  route  the  boy 
traveled.  The  spiral  in  front  of  the 
house  shows  that  when  he  climbed 
the  fence  and  waved  a  salute  with 
his  lantern  the  Brownie  respond- 
ed by  recording  the  greeting  on 
the  film. 

Though  the  Brownie  was  work- 
ing in  extremely  weak  light  it  re- 
corded everything  it  saw,  but  the 
boy.  It  would  also  have  captured 
him  had  he  remained  in  one  spot 
long  enough,  but  no  live  boy  can 
be  kept  quiet  for  7  hours,  or  even 
for  7  minutes,  without  the  aid  of 
chloroform. 


THE    GOLDEN    PATH 
Made  with  a  No.  3  Brownie,  by  Rev.  E.  de  F.  Heald 
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SELF-CHARACTER  STUDIES  BY  FLASHLIGHT 

BY   CARTOONIST    BRADFORD 

Illustrated   by    the   Author 


LAWYER 

JORKINS 

'Mr.    J  or  kins    is 

ijnmovable" 

said 
Mr.   Spenlow 


Character 

Study 

from 

"David 

Copperfield' 


DENY  it  as  we  will, after  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  is  noth- 
ing so  pleasing  in  the  picture 
line,  as  to  see  one's  self  in  the 
picture.  If,  added  to  this,  we  can 
inject  some  reason  or  excuse  for 
this  self-aggrandizement,  we  can 
interest  our  friends  without  apolo- 
gizing for  the  "me"  element  asso- 
ciated with  such  procedure. 

Innate  in  every  one's  nature  is  a 
longing  for  histrionic  expression. 
Even  the  patient  cow,  drinking  at 
the  placid  pool  may  wonder,  as  she 
sees  her  reflected  image  in  the 
water,  if  she  wouldn't  make  up  as  a 
nightingale,  with  a  few  "props" 
and  the  proper  costume.  Who 
has  not  secretly  admired  a  favorite 


movie  actor,  and  recognized  points 
of  character  that  they,  themselves, 
have  to  a  lesser  degree? 

We  all  have  our  favorite  authors, 
and  what  could  be  more  fascinating 
than  to  impersonate  some  of  the 
characters  they  created?  If  you 
have  a  Kodak,  or  any  other  camera, 
a$d  some  kind  of  flashlight  ap- 
paratus, you  will  have  even-thing 
that  you  will  need  for  a  new  and 
delightful  means  of  spending  the 
long  evenings  that  come  with  the 
approach  of  cold  weather. 

Costumes  you  will  be  able  to 
devise,  with  a  little  ingenuity. 

The  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  face  rather 
than    the   costume   determines  the 
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A   Dickens   Character   "Gabriel   Grubb" 

character  you  are  assuming.  Ac- 
cessories and  costumes  are  but 
side  issues,  which  only  help  to 
emphasize,  or  carry  out,  the  general 
scheme. 

You  will  want  a  burnt  cork, 
sharpened  to  a  point,  for  accentu- 
ating the  big  wrinkles  that  you 
make,  in  contorting  your  face  to 
impersonate  the  salient  expression 
of  your  character. 

Look  in  the  mirror,  scowl,  laugh, 
mourn,  cry,  go  through  the  gamut 
of  facial  expression.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  mobility  of  your 
own  face,  especially  if  you  can  feel 
the  emotion  you  are  tr}'ing  to 
express.  Therein  lies  the  secret. 
Feeling  it  and  expressing  it  go 
hand  in  hand.  That  is  just  the 
difference  between  a  great  actor 
and   a  "ham".  The   actor   feels   it, 


and  therefore  is  able  to 
show  what  he  feels,  while 
the  other  is  simply  practic- 
ing mimicry. 

A  criticism  of  a  few  of  the 
characters  portrayed  in  the 
illustrations  accompanying 
this  article  will  familiarize 
the  reader  with  the  "tech- 
nique" used  in  the  art  of 
character    portrayal.   Take 
the      character      "Gabriel 
Grubb."  The  picture  may 
not      show     how     Gabriel 
Grubb  looked,  but   it   has 
suggested  the  character  to 
Dickens  students  of  note. 
Why?  Gabriel  Grubb  was 
an  old  grouch,  a  crabbed, 
bent    old     creature   who 
snarled  at  everything  that 
stood  for  the  joy  of  living. 
the  Sexton  Therefore  his  face  habitu- 
ally   wore    an     expression 
that   would    indicate    his   feelings. 
Starting  with  this  as  a  foundation, 
then  adding  the  bottle  of  Hollands 
in   the   pocket,   and   the   spade   to 
indicate   the   occupation   of  grave 
digger,  and  assuming  the  pose  of 
a  snarling  old  crab,  it  requires  but 
little   imagination  to  get  the  im- 
pression of  "Gabriel  Grubb." 

Notice  the  candle  effect  in  the 
study  "Lawj^er  Jorkins."  This 
is  a  double-exposure  trick.  The 
candle  was  unlighted  in  the  first 
exposure  (the  flashlight).  After 
this  was  made  the  subject  stepped 
aside,  turned  out  the  lights  in  the 
room  and  lighted  the  candle,  then 
very  gently  opened  the  shutter,  so 
as  not  to  move  the  camera,  and 
gave  an  exposure  of  10  seconds. 
This  registered  only  the  candle 
flame.  Simple,  isn't  it? 
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"From   Greenland's   icy   mountains 
From    India's    coral    strand." 


By  \\ -.  K.  Bradford 


"Myself  as  My  Grandmother" 
required  little  preparation.  An 
old  red  curtain  drapery  supplied 
the  shawl,  while  the  old  sunbonnet 
and  the  tea  cup  made  me  feel  that 
I   was  very   old   and   much-to-be- 


pitied.  Of  course  I  was  familiar 
with  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the  aged, 
and  by  noting  the  result  of  my 
facial  contortions  in  the  mirror,  I 
could  easily  remember  the  feeling 
the     effect     produced.  That's     all 
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F 

5  / 
'R 

C 

C — Camera  R — Reflector 

S— Subject  F— Flashlight 

B — Background 


if  it  shows  no  pattern,  and  isneither 
white  nor  light  blue.  You  will  use 
mostly  dark  costumes  which  with 
the  light  coming  from  one  direction, 
will  blend  off  into  the  background 
leaving  the  main  accent  on  the 
face,  where  it  should  be.  By  notic- 
ing the  pictures  in  this  article  you 
will  see  that  this  was  the  effect 
aimed  at,  and  that  the  results 
justify   the   method. 

As  the  light  will  come  from  one 
direction  only  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reflect  some  of  it  to  the  dark  side 
of  the  subject.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  a  white  sheet  or  large 
square  of  white  paper  on  the  dark 
side  to  reflect  the  light  from  the 
flash  to  the  shadow  side  of  the  face 
and  figure.  Use  j*our  flash  as 
though  it  were  a  pencil  of  light  and 
direct  it  accordingly.  A  flash  on 
the  floor  (in  a  large  shallow  pan) 
will  give  you  a  "footlight"  effect. 


there  is  to  it — actually  impersonat- 
ing the  character  and  feeling  that 
you  are  the  character,  is  what 
makes  it  possible  to  record  the 
impression  in  a  photograph. 

Having  got  the  general  idea  of 
character  delineation,  the  next 
thing  is  to  arrange  for  making  the 
flash.  This  can  be  done  with  East- 
man Flash  Sheets  and  a  Kodak 
Flash  Sheet  Holder  by  having 
some  one  hold  the  flash  in  the 
position  that  will  give  the  best 
lighting  effect  and  set  it  off  when 
all  is  in  readiness. 

The  most  suitable  background  to 
use  is  one  that  will  photograph 
dark  grajr  or  black.  A  wall  of  the 
room  in  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
made  can  be  used  as  a  background 


Editor's  Note — If  you  know  how 
to  make  good  flashlight  portraits 
you  can  easily  make  the  kind  of 
pictures  Mr.  Bradford  has  dis- 
cussed. 

If  however,  you  do  not  under- 
stand the  methods  employed  in 
flashlight  portraiture  you  can 
quickly  learn  how  to  make  flash- 
light self-character  studies  by 
working  in'  accordance  with  the 
following  suggestions : 

With  a  hand  mirror  and  a  candle 
you  can  determine  the  lighting 
effects  that  will  be  obtained  with 
flashlight. 

Assume  the  position  and  the 
facial  expression  you  wish  to  re- 
cord. When  the  room  lights  are 
extinguished  have  someone  hold  a 
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MYSELF   AS   MY   GRANDMOTHER 


lighted  candle  about  7  feet  from 
your  face  and  about  18  inches 
higher  than  your  head.  If,  when 
tin-  is  done,  the  candle  is  loss  than 
3  feet  from  the  ceiling  the  room  is 
not  high  enough  for  making  flash- 


lights of  your  standing  figure,  but, 
if  you  are  unable  to  touch  the 
ceiling  when  standing  with  heels 
on  the  floor,  the  room  will  be 
high  enough  for  a  stooping  or  a 
sitting  posture. 
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Hold  the  mirror  so  that  it  will 
show  as  much  of  your  face  as  you 
wish  to  picture.  For  a  full  front 
view  the  mirror  must  be  held  so 
that  both  ears  can  be  seen.  For  a 
side  view  (profile)  it  must  be  held 
so  that  only  one  cheek  can  be  seen. 
If  you  turn  your  head  you  cannot 
see  your  profile  in  the  mirror.  The 
only  way  to  see  it  is  by  turning  the 
eyes.  For  a  three-quarter  view 
hold  the  mirror  so  that  you  can 
see  three-quarters  of  your  face. 

After  you  see  the  view  you  want 
in  the  mirror  have  the  camera 
placed  so  that  if  a  line  was  drawn 
from  the  lens  to  your  face  it 
would  pass  through  the  mirror. 
Your  helper  can  then  hold  the 
candle  in  different  positions,  keep- 
ing it  about  seven  feet  from  your 
face  and  eighteen  inches  higher 
than  your  head.  Note  the  changes 
that  the  mirror  shows  in  the  light- 
ing effects  as  the  candle  is  moved 
about  and  when  the  mirror  shows 
the  lighting  you  want,  have  the 
flash  sheet  holder  with  flash  sheet 
attached  held  in  this  position. 

Now  turn  on  the  lights  in  the 
room,  and  leave  them  on  while  the 
picture  is  being  made,  taking  care, 
of  course,  that  none  of  the  lights 
will  shine  on  the  lens.  These  lights 
will  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  film  during  the  few  seconds 
that  the  shutter  is  left  open  for 
making  the  flashlight. 

If  your  lens  stops  read,  4,  8,  16, 
32  &c  use  stop  8.  If  they  read  /.6.3 
or  7.7,  8,  11,  16,  22  &c  use  stop  11. 
If  your  camera  has  a  single  lens 
with  stops  marked  1,  2  and  3  use 
the  largest  stop. 

As  the  light  will  come  solely 
from   the   flash,   a  white   reflector 


of  cloth  or  paper,  not  less  than  2 
feet  square  should  be  placed  on 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  at  the 
angle  shown  in  diagram.  As  the 
reflector  is  only  used  for  lighting 
the  side  of  the  face  that  is  farthest 
from  the  flashlight,  it  will  not  be 
needed  for  full  profiles. 

When  all  is  in  readiness  open  the 
shutter,  quickly  take  your  posi- 
tion. Your  helper  will  then  ignite 
the  flash  and  immediately  after- 
wards close  the  shutter. 

As  all  flashlight  preparations  are 
inflammable  they  should  be 
handled  carefully.  They  should 
never  be  ignited  closer  than  3  feet 
to  walls,  ceilings,  curtains  or  dra- 
peries. 

Be  sure  to  read  and  observe 
the  precautions  the  manufacturers 
recommend,  in  the  instructions  that 
accompany  all  flashlight  goods. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Kodakery  is  mailed  as  thud 
class  matter  which,  like  all  other 
printed  matter  that  does  not  re- 
quire first  class  postage,  cannot  be 
forwarded  from  one  address  to  an- 
other   free    of    charge. 

If  you  change  your  address  with- 
out notifying  us,  Kodakery  will 
not  reach  you.  Requesting  the 
postmaster  to  forward  your  mail 
will  not  insure  your  receiving 
Kodakery,  unless  you  pay  him  the 
postage  for  forwarding  it. 

Should  you  move  from  one  place 

to   another  be   sure   to   inform  us 

promptly,  giving  both  your  old  and 

.  new  addresses,  and  also  the  date 

when   your    subscription    expires. 
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CASTLE   OF   ST.   ANGELO,    ROME 

Made    with    a    3.4    Ko<lnk 
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Much  under-exposed — with  smallest  stop 


THE  STOPS  ON  JIMMIE'S  BROWNIE 


I  TOOK  these  pictures  while  I 
wis  visiting  Bobby,"  Jimmie 
explained  to  hisfather."That 
automobile  belongs  to  Bobby's 
brother.  It's  olive-drab  and  has  a 
racing  engine.  I  made  three  pic- 
tures of  it.  They  aren't  much 
alike,  are  they?" 

"Indeed  they  aren't.  Tell  me 
about  them.  How  did  you  happen 
to  make  three  exposures?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
I'd  get  if  I  took  a  picture  with  each 
of  the  stops.  It  was  a  bright  day,  a 
good  day  to  find  out." 

"Well,  your  experiment  cer- 
tainly was  successful.  It  proved 
that  you  must  use  the  largest  open- 
ing for  snapshots  of  nearby  sub- 
jects." 


"Can  you  tell,  dad,  which  stop 
was  used  for  each  of  them?" 

"Let  me  see  the  negatives,  Jim- 
mie. It  is  much  easier  to  judge  ex- 
posures from  negatives  than  from 
prints." 

"Here  they  are,  dad." 

"I  can  tell  which  negative  was 
made  with  the  smallest  stop.  It's 
badly  under-exposed,"  said  Mr. 
Hatch,  as  he  laid  one  negative  aside 
and  began  a  careful  examination  of 
the  remaining  two.  "Both  of 
these  look  good  but  one  had  more 
exposure  than  the  other  all  right." 

"How  can  you  tell?"  asked 
Jimmie. 

"By  the  detail  in  the  dark  tones. 
Look  at  the  bush  and  the  patch  of 
grass,  and  notice  the  big  tree  trunk. 
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Correctly    exposed — with    largest    stop 
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The  negative  made  with  the  largest 
stop  shows  them  much  more  clearly. 
That's  the  negative  that  made  the 
best  picture,  because  the  largest 
stop  allowed  enough  light  to  get  to 
thefilm,  while  the  shutter  was  open, 
to  record  the  shadow  detail.  You 
see,  the  speed  of  the  shutter  on  the 
box  Brownie  is  the  same  for  every 
snapshot,  but  the  stops  are  of 
different  sizes. 

"The  largest  stop  should  always 
be  used  for  snapshots  of  subjects 
that  are  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  away.  The  second  stop  is 
for  distant  landscapes  and  views 
across  a  broad  expanse  of  water  on 
winch  the  sun  is  shining.  The 
smallest  stop  is  only  intended  for 
making  time  exposures.  The 
second  stop  has  a  smaller  opening 
than  the  first  one  and  the  third 
stop  is  smaller    than    the    second. 


"If  you  use  the  smallest  stop  for 
making  a  snapshot,  the  negative 
will  be  very  badly  under-exposed. 
Do  you  think  you  understand  it, 
Jimmie?" 

"Sure.  A  stop  opening  is  the 
same  as  a  window.  A  large  window 
lets  more  daylight  into  a  room  than 
a  small  window  does,  and  a  large 
stop  lets  more  light  into  the  camera 
than  a  small  one.  Light  is  what 
records  the  picture  on  the  film  and 
if  there  isn't  enough  light  there 
won't  be  enough  image." 

"You  have  exactly  the  right 
idea,  Jimmie.  The  golden  text  of 
all  amateur  photographers  should 
be  'Give  plenty  of  exposure',  so 
that  enough  light  can  pass  through 
the  lens." 

Thereupon  Jimmie  Hatch  sug- 
gested that  their  official  song 
might  be  "Let  a  little  sunshine  in." 


. 
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THE  CROP 
Made  with  a  2A   Brownie,  by  H.  L.  Krebs 
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FISHERMEN 
i/i/r/.    with   (i   SA    Kodak 


Made   with   a   3A    Kodak,   by   Geo.    A.    Marks. 


Made  with   an  R.   B.   Telescopic  Graflex, 
by  M.  W.  Reeves 


Made  with    a    No.    2    Brownie   by 
Mrs.  A.  K.  Ludy 


)MPANIONSHIP 

CAMERA  STORIES 
OF  GOOD   FELLOWSHIP 


Made  with   a   Xo.    1    Kodak',   Jr. 
by  Geo.  W.  French 
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Made  with  a  Graf  lex,  by  E.  J.  Brown 


Made  with  a  Graphic,   by 
D.  .1.   Broderick 


Made   with    a    Fremo,   by   Leopold    Zwarg 
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IN'   AN  OLD   ENGLISH   VILLAGE 
Made   with   a   .<    Kodak,  Jr. 

SPEED  CARS  AND  SPEED  CAMERAS 


BEX  LAMP  was  the  first  fel- 
low in  town  to  buy  a  six- 
cylinder  automobile.  It 
was  a  high  powered  machine  and 
thi  re  was  no  safety  in  sight  when 
Ben  Lamp  and  his  benzine  buggy 
took   to   the   road. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  car 
had  been  advertised  as  "the  six 
that  goes  like  sixty,"  and  Ben  took 
the  slogan  literally.  He  never  tried 
twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour,  except  on  the  way  to  sixty. 
He  supposed  that  the  car  was  made 
for  just  that — as  he  often  explained 
to   the  judge. 

The  fact  that  a  Grafiex  camera 
has  a  shutter  speed  of  1-1,000  of 
a  second  indicates  at  once  that  the 
Grafiex  is  the  camera  for  photo- 
graphing rapid  motion.  But  this 
doesn't  mean   that  the   Graflex  is 


intended  for  speed  pictures  ex- 
clusively. The  fact  is  the  Graflex 
will  do  almost  anything  that  any 
other  hand  camera  will  do.  Its 
ability  to  -top  swift  motion  is  in 
addition  to  its  general  utility  as  an 
all-around  camera  for  everyday 
use. 

The  Graflex  lens  and  shutter 
equipment  makes  it  the  camera 
supreme  when  snapshots  must  be 
made  in  poor  light.  The  Graflex 
focal  plane  shutter  allowsabout  one 
third  more  light  to  reach  the  film 
during  a  given  exposure  than  other 
types  of  shutters.  Furthermore,  an 
/.4.5  lens  passes  almost  twice  as 
much  light  as  an  /.6.3  lens  and  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  an  /.8. 

This  extraordinary  capacity  for 
admitting  light  means  that  snap- 
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shots  can  be  made  earlier  and  lat- 
er in  the  day,  and  even  indoors, 
beside  large  windows  on  very 
bright  days.  Instantaneous  pictur- 
es of  children  playing  in  the  open 
on  cloudy  days,  shaded  street 
scenes,  detail  in  dark  toned  ob- 
jects, with  a  snapshot  exposure — 
all    are    possible    with    Graflex. 

So  much  for  the  ease  with  which 
the  Graflex  masters  the  various 
difficult  phases  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy. 

But  ordinary  exposures  are  just 
as  easy  to  make  as  extraordinary 
ones — by  simply  using  the  same 
shutter  speed  and  the   same  stop 


that  are  used  for  doing  ordinary 
work  with   other   cameras. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  subject 
is  a  bird  on  the  wing,  the  family 
horse  or  a  landscape,  the  Graflex 
Focal  Plane  Shutter  provides  the 
speed  you  require,  and  the  Graflex 
reflecting  mirror  facilitates  good 
composition  by  showing  you  the 
image  in  the  focusing  hood,  full 
picture  size,  right  side  up,  until  the 
very  instant  of  exposure. 

If  you  have  been  using  your 
Graflex  for  speed  pictures  only, 
remember  Ben  Lamp,  who  didn't 
know  his  car  was  expected  to  do 
anything  but  "go  like  sixty." 


TOWERS    OF    MANHATTAN" 
Mutlt    with  a  Premo,  by  E.  J.  Brown 
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THE    WELCOMING    STREAM 
Made    with    Graflex,  Jr.,   by  D.  J.  Br  ode  rick 


USING  A  GRAFLEX  FOR  ORDINARY  WORK 


IN  the  article  entitled  "Speed 
Cars  and  Speed  Cameras"  we 
find,  on  page  19,  a  paragraph 
which  reads:  "But  ordinary  ex- 
posures are  just  as  easy  to  make 
(with  a  Graflex)  as  extraordinary 
ones — by  simply  using  the  same 
shutter  speed  and  the  same  lens 
stop  that  are  used  for  doing  ordi- 
nary work  with  other  cameras." 

The  term  "ordinary  exposures" 
refers  to  such  exposures  as  can  be 
made  with  compact  hand  cameras 
that  are  not  equipped  with  focal 
plane  shutters,  and  the  term  "ordi- 
nary photographic  work,"  as  used 
in  the  article,  means  photographing 
landscapes  and  practically  all  other 
stationary  or  slowly  moving  ob- 
jects that  the  amateur  pictures 
with  hand  cameras. 


The  extraordinary  work  for 
which  the  Graflex  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  is  photographing  rapidly 
moving  objects  at  short  range.  For 
this  work  a  lens  aperture  of  /.4.5 
and  a  shutter  speed  ranging  any- 
where from  1-500  to  1-1,000  of  a 
second  are  needed. 

For  the  ordinary  work  that  is 
done  with  hand  cameras  stop  8 
(/.ll)  or  stop  16  (/.16)  and  a  shut- 
ter speed  of  about  1-50,  or  1-25  of 
a  second  are  most  often  used. 

The  size  of  the  stop  affects  the 
depth  of  focus,  that  is,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  images  of  objects  that 
are  different  distances  from  the 
camera.  The  smaller  the  stop  the 
greater  becomes  the  depth  of  focus, 
ami  vice  versa. 

The  fact  that  speed  work  is  done 
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GATEWAY    IN    THE    FRENCH    PYRENEES 
Made    with    a    Premo 
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with  stops  which  give  little  depth 
of  focus  and  ordinary  work  is  done 
with  stops  which  give  considerable 
depth  of  focus,  suggests  that  these 
two  classes  of  work  are  judged  by 
different  standards.  That  they 
actually  are  judged  by  different 
standards,  whether  the  photogra- 
pher is  conscious  of  the  fact  or 
not,  is  made  evident  by  letters 
we  sometimes  receive  from  speed 
workers,  asking  why  the  methods 
that  give  them  what  they  want  in 
speed  photography  do  not  give 
them  what  they  want  in  ordinary 
landscape    photography. 

In  speed  work  the  photographer 
wants  to  get  sharp  images  of 
rapidly  moving  nearby  objects 
which  are,  in  most  cases,  the  only 
things  of  interest  in  the  pictures. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  using  a 
large  stop  on  a  fast  (large  aperture) 
lens  and  a  very  fast  shutter  speed. 


In  ordinary  work,  such  as  land- 
scape photography,  where  several 
objects  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
terest are  included  in  the  picture, 
the  photographer  wants  to  get 
sharp  images  of  objects,  that  are 
partly  in  sunshine  and  partly  in 
shadow,  at  various  distances  from 
the  camera,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  using  a  medium  or  small 
lens  stop. 

The  smaller  the  stop  the  slower 
the  shutter  speed  that  must  be 
used  for  insuring  ample  exposure. 

From  1x/%  hours  after  sunrise 
until  2V2  hours  before  sunset,  on  a 
sunny  day,  the  standard  exposure 
for  an  ordinary  landscape  that  has 
a  prominent  object  in  the  fore- 
ground is  1-25  of  a  second  with 
stop  16.  For  an  extremely  distant 
landscape  it  is  1-25  of  a  second 
with  stop  32  (f.22).  For  a  nearby 
landscape   it   is    1-25   of   a  second 


CHISWICK,  ENGLAND 
Made  with  a  2C  Brownie 
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TEMPTING    FRUIT 

Made    rcith    a    Premo.    by    F.    TI*.    Still 


with  stop  8  (f.ll)  and  for  a  por- 
trait in  open  shade,  with  nothing 
but  the  sky  overhead,  the  expos- 
ure is  1-25  of  a  second  with  stop 
4    (f.8). 

These  shutters  speeds  and  stops 
are  recommended  for  all  folding 
hand  cameras,  no  matter  whether 


they  have   anastigmal    or  rectilin- 
ear lensi  3. 

These  exposures  are  neither  the 
shortest  nor  the  longest  that  will 
give  good  results  with  Eastman 
Film.  They  are  averages  which 
insure   ample  exposure. 
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The  photographer  who  prefers  to 
use  faster  or  slower  shutter  speeds 
than  1-25  of  a  second  and  wishes 
to  secure  the  same  light  action  on 
the  film  that  the  1-25  second  ex- 
posure gives  with  the  stops  men- 
tioned can  do  so  by  maintaining 
the  same  relation  between  the 
stop  and  the  shutter  speed.  This 
relation  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


f.  Value 

Relative  areas  of 

Comparative 

jf  stops 

stop  openings 

shutter    speeds 

4.5 

12.7 

1/300 

5.6 

8. 

1/200 

6.3 

6.4 

1/160 

7.7 

4.3 

1/110 

8. 

4. 

i/ioo 

11. 

2. 

i/so 

16. 

1. 

:   '25 

22. 

.5 

1/12 

32. 

.25 

V6 

45. 

.125 

1/3 

By  taking  stop  16,  which  is 
recommended  for  general  land- 
scape work,  as  a  standard  for  com- 
parison, the  column  of  Relative 
areas  of  stop  openings  shows  that 


stop  /.4.5  has  about  12  times  as 
large  an  opening  as  stop  16.  This 
means  that  only  1-12  as  long  an  ex- 
posure is  needed  with  stop  /.4.5  as 
with  stop  16,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  an  /.4.5  lens  is  used  with  its 
f.4.5  stop  it  works  about  12  times 
as  fast  as  when  used  with  its  /.16 
stop. 

An  exposure  of  1-300  of  a  second 
with  stop  /.4.5  will  produce  ap- 
proximately the  same  light  action 
on  the  film'  as  an  exposure  of  1-25 
of  a  second  with  stop  16.  However 
stop  /.4.5  will  not  give  the  same 
depth  of  focus  as  stop  16,  and, 
when  photographing  objects  that 
are  at  different  distances ,  from 
the  camera,  depth  of  focus  is  im- 
portant. 

Depth  of  focus  may  be  defined  as 
the  distance  between  the  nearest 
and  the  farthest  objects  that  are 
sharply  rendered  by  the  lens. 

Depth  of  focus  depends  on  the 
relative  size  of  the  stop  used  and 


ON  LAKE  LEMAN 
Made    with   a   Kodak 
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LOOKING  PLEASANT 

Made  ivith   a  2A   Folding  Brownie,   by  Mrs.  Alma  Osboim 
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also  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
The  shorter  the  focal  length  the 
greater  the  depth  of  focus,  and  the 
smaller  the  stop  the  greater  the 
depth  of  focus. 

As  the  focal  length  of  any  lens  is 
a  fixed  quantity,  depth  of  focus 
must  be  regulated  with  the  lens 
stop.  The  Graflex  user  can  always 
tell  whal  depth  of  focus  will  be 
secured  by  watching  the  image  on 


the  ground  glass  while  the  lens  is 
being  stopped  down.  Practically 
the  only  difficulty  that  is  en- 
countered by  the  speed  worker. who 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  large  stops 
and  very  fast  shutter  speeds,  is  se- 
curing depth  of  focus  combined 
with  ample  exposure,  when  ordi- 
nary work  is  undertaken.  This  dif- 
ficulty can  be  wholly  overcome 
by  the  methods  we  have  ex- 
plained. 


IS  YOUR  PRINTING  ROOM  LIGHT  SAFE  ? 


ALL  photographic  developing 
papers  are  sensitive  to  light. 
If  they  were  not  they  could 
not  be  used  for  making  prints  from 
negatives.  No  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  light  may  be,  and  no 
matter  how  dim  the  light  may  be, 
it  will  fog  all  kinds  of  developing 
papers  if  they  are  exposed  to  it 
long  enough. 

Since  it  is  not  practical  to  de- 
velop prints  in  darkness  they  must 
be  developed  in  subdued  daylight  or 
in  a  colored  light  that  is  safe.  By  a 
light  that  is  safe  is  meant  one  that 
will  not  affect  the  paper  during 
the  time  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
it  in  the  light. 

Should  the  margins  of  pictures 
that  you  printed  through  masks  be 
gray  instead  of  white  you  should 
test  the  light  by  which  you  handle 
and  develop  the  paper.  To  make 
this  test  place  an  unexposed  sheet 
of  Special  Velox  paper,  emulsion 
side  up,  on  your  work  table  in  the 
same  position  that  your  developing 
tray    occupies   when  you    develop 


prints.  Cover  one-half  of  it  with  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  two  minutes,  then 
place  it  in  the  developer  face  down 
and  leave  it  there  for  45  seconds. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  half 
of  the  sheet  which  was  uncovered 
appears  gray  while  the  part  that 
was  covered  is  still  white,  your 
light  is  not  safe;  but  if  the  entire 
sheet  is  white  your  light  is  safe. 

Never  handle  Velox  paper  in  a 
light  that  will  not  stand  this  test. 
If  the  light  you  are  using  is  unsafe 
filter  it  through  enough  yellow  or 
orange  colored  paper  to  make  it 
safe.  The  orange-colored  paper 
known  as  post-office  paper,  that 
Kodak  dealers  furnish,  is  heavier 
and  more  suitable  than  tissue. 

The  Kodak  Safelight  Lamp  and 
the  Brownie  Safelight  Lamp — 
both  of  which  can  be  fitted  with 
two  safelights,  one  for  use  with 
films  and  plates  and  one  for  use 
with  Velox  and  other  developing 
papers — will  give  the  most  brilliant 
light  it  is  safe  to  use. 
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SI  NLIGHT    AND    SHADOW 
Made    with   a   3.-1    Special   Kodak   by   W.    F.   Shorney. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

DRYING  NEGATIVES  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

AFTER  negatives  have  been  developed,  fixed  and 
washed  they  should  be  dried  in  a  place  that 
"  is  free  from  dust,  where  the  air  is  constantly 
changing. 

When  the  temperature  is  below  freezing  it  is 
necessary  to  dry  negatives  in  a  heated  room,  be- 
cause if  the  water  that  is  in  the  gelatine  freezes  the 
negatives  will  be   ruined. 

Never  dry  negatives  over  a  stove  or  very  close  to 
any  heating  apparatus.  If  this  is  done  the  gelatine 
will  melt  and  spoil  the  negatives. 

Never  dry  negatives  by  immersing  them  in  me- 
dicinal or  denatured  alcohol,  as  alcohol  baths  will 
remove  the  water  from  the  gelatine  so  rapidly  that 
the  gelatine  will  crack.  Wood  alcohol  will  dissolve 
the  film  base. 

Negatives  are  constantly  being  dried  in  heated 
rooms  without  being  injured  in  any  way.  They  can 
be  safely  and  promptly  dried  by  being  hung  not  less 
than  three  feet  from  a  radiator  or  hot  air  register, 
and,  when  they  must  be  dried  in  a  room  that  is  heated 
by  a  stove,  they  may  be  hung  about  ten  feet  from  a 
moderately  hot — not  a  red  hot  stove. 


For  any  information  you  may  desire  regarding 
amateur  photography  address 

SERVICE    DEPARTMENT,    CANADIAN'    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 
TORONTO,   CANADA 
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THE  POCKET  PREMO 

$11.00 


COMPACTNESS -the  Pocket  Premo  fits  the 
)  hand,  although  it  makes  pictures  1%  x  3% 
inches  in  size  and  loads  with  a  12-exposure  Premo 
Film    Pack. 

QUICK  ACTION — one  motion  opens  the  camera 
and  automatically  snaps  the  front  into  accurate  fixed 
focus. 

SIMPLICITY — the  only  adjustments  are  for  shut- 
ter speed  and    diaphragm. 

THE  POCKET  PREMO  is  an  excellent  instru- 
ment for  the  beginner  or  for  the  advanced  amateur 
who  wishes  to  add  a  pocket  camera  to  his  equipment. 

At  Kodak  Dealers' 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 
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Pictures  by  Flashlight 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  the  Kodak  Flash 
Sheet  Holder  offer  a  simple,  sure  method  of 
making  flashlight  pictures.  The  sheets  give  a 
broad,  soft  light,  while  the  holder,  by  means  of 
which  the  sheet  is  ignited  from  the  back,  with 
a  metal  sheet  between  the  operator  and  the 
flash,  supplies  a  practical  convenience. 

PRICES 

No.   1   Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  ]/2  dozen  sheets  3x4  $0.35 

No.  2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  yi  dozen  sheets  4x5  .56 

No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  %  dozen  sheets  5x7  .84 

Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder  1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  i<\  for  t lie  free  booklet  "By  Flashlight" 
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The  34 

Graflex 

For  Pictures 
3^  x  S)4  inches 


THE  3A  GRAFLEX  uses  roll  film,  has  the  autographic  device, 
and  makes  pictures  of  the  popular  post-card  size.  These  features 
distinguish  it  as  a  particularly  suitable  camera  for  all-around, 
everyday  use. 

Embodied  in  it  also  are  the  basic  Graflex  principles— the  focal 
plane  shutter  with  speeds  of  T\j  to  1TJVo  of  a  second;  the  reflecting 
mirror,  which  shows  the  image  right  side  up,  full  picture  size, 
until  the  exposure  lever  is  pressed,  And  the  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens  /.4.5  has  no  superior  at  any  price. 

The  Graflex  is  not  only  supreme  in  speed  photography  but  it  is 
also  admirably  suited  to  less  sensational  tasks.  With  the  exception 
of  wide  angle  lens  work,  it  will  do  all  that  any  other  hand  camera 
will  do. 

Graflex  catalogue  free  at  your  Dealer 's  or    by    mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 
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For  the 

Living-room, 
Library   or 
Den —  Your 
Kodak  Pictures 
framed  with 


KODAK    SNAPSHOT 
FRAMES 

Made  of  >^-inch  wood  moulding,  with  brown 
mission  finish  to  take  prints  of  all  the  stan- 
dard sizes  from  Vest  Pocket  (1/s  x  2^)  to  3 A 
(3#  x  5j4),  and  for  enlargements  5x7,  6^x8^ 
and  8  x  10. 


At  Your  Dealer's 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
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The    good    negative    deserves, 
The    poor    negative    demands 

VELOX 
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CANADIAN  KODAK 

CO., 

LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The  production  of  the  Kodak  An- 
astigmat  lens  is  a  distinct  achieve- 
ment— not  merely  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the  finest 
anastigmats  made  anywhere  in  the 
whole  world,  but  in  the  further  fact 
that  through  the  use  of  scientific,  spec- 
ialized machinery  of  the  utmost 
accuracy  it  is  made  and  sold  at  a 
price  which  is  bringing  the  anastigmat 
advantages  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  amateurs  who  have  not  hitherto 
felt  that  they  could  afford  a  lens  of  the 
finest  quality. 


Send  for  the  free  booklet  "About  Lenses".  It  contains 
interesting   information  Unit  von  ought  In  have. 
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it  Toronto,      Canada. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limted 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


YOUR  vacation  pictures,  for  example — those  sharp 
clean-cut  negatives  that  you  made  last  summer, 
will   yield  excellent  enlargements  with  a 

Kodak    Enlarging    Outfit 

Too  compact  to  be  a  problem  as  to  storage — there's  room  tor  it 
on  the  closet  shelf — and  a  table  top  is  all  the  space  required 
when  in  use. 

And  yet  the  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
instrument.  From  negatives  up  to  4x6  inches,  enlargements  up 
to  the  size  of*  the  easel,   14  x  17  inches,  may  be  readily  made. 

Nor  do  these  dimensions  indicate  all  that  the  outfit  can  do. 
Utilize  the  wall  as  an  easel  and  make  the  prints  as  large  as  you  like. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  diaphragm 
(largest  stop  U.  S.  4),  easel,  lamp  housing,  light  cord  and  plug, 
but  does  not  include  the  60-watt  Mazda  electric  light  bulb. 

Kodak    Enlarging  Outfit     ....     ?23.00 
Lantern    Slide    Block 1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5     .     .     .  .75 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Blue  skies,  green  fields — colors  as 
the  eye  saw  them  with 


I 


Velox   Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps 

IT'S  fun  to  color  your  prints — Yelox  Water 
Colors  make  it  easy — and  the  results  are 
well  worth   the  effort. 

The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit  in- 
cludes the  book  of  stamps,  three  brushes  and  a  white 
enameled  mixing  palette,  put  up  in  a  neat  cardboard  case. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  complete  booklet, 

twelve   colors             .             .             .             .             .             .  $0.50 

Separate  Color  Leaves,  two  sheets     .             .             .             .  .10 

Set  of  three  Special    Brushes,  per   set             .             .  .50 

Mixing    Palette             ......  .30 

Velox    Transparent    Water    Color  Stamp  Outfit,  including 

book,  three  brushes  and  palette     ....  1.20 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

Al    xotir   dealer's 
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Enlarged     From     a    Prf.mo    Negative 
Made     by     Miss     Marion*     Robertson 
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A    JANUARY    THAW 
Miuh    with   n   :\a    Kodak  u,,,l   Wratten   <}   Filter   Ml, 


st  condi 


FOREGROUND  TONES  IN  SNOW  SCENES 


AFTER  a  big  snowstorm  has 
l\  spread  a  white  blanket 
over  the  landscape,  man 
and  beast  and  sun  and  wind  traci 
patterns  on  the  blanket.  It  is 
these  patterns,  woven  in  light  and 
dark  tones,  by  sunlight  and 
shadow,  by  snowdrifts  and  by 
footprints  that  we  must  often 
depend   upon   for   adding   pictorial 


interest  to  our  pictures  of  snow 
scenes. 

These  patterns  are  always  most 
conspicuous  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing  brightly,  especially  when  they 
consisl  of  th(  shadows  of  tree6  or 
bushes  or  other  objects  that  pro- 
ject   above  the  snow. 

In  some  part<  of  the  northern 
hemisphere   there   are    many    days 


KODAKERY 


A  COUNTRY 

Made     icith     a    Kodak, 


ROAD 
by    Phil 


M.    Riley 


in  early  winter  when  the  sun  is 
only   visible   during   the     midday 

hours,  but  as  the  sun  is  much  low- 
er in  the  heavens  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  the  winter  noonday 
shadows  are  always  long  enough 
for  producing  splendid  pictorial 
effects. 

The  photographer  who  may  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  se- 
curing foreground  detail  in  pic- 
tures of  snow-covered  landscapes 
will  best  appreciate  the  pictorial 
value  of  this  detail  by  placing  a 
piece  of  white  paper  over  the  fore- 
grounds of  our  illustrations.  The 
white  paper  will  show,  approxi- 
mately, what  would  be  obtained 
by  making  pictures  of  these  scenes 
at  a  time  when  the  snow  was  an 
unbroken  mass  of  white.  A  remedy 
for  a  blank  white  snow  foreground, 
that  is  always  available,  is  break- 
ing a  path  or  putting  footprints  in 


the  snow  before  the  picture  is 
made. 

When  shadows  on  a  snow  fore- 
ground are  quite  prominent  they 
can  be  recorded  with  the  same 
exposure  that  is  given  for  a  distant 
summer  landscape,  that  is,  jV  of  a 
second  with  stop  32  (/.22  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses),  or  a  snapshot  with 
the  second  stop  when  a  single  lens 
camera  of  the  box  type  of  Brownie 
is  used. 

If  the  shadows  on  the  snow  are 
faint  and  it  is  desired  to  consider- 
ably increase  the  contrast  between 
the  sunlight  and  the  shadows,  this 
can  be  done  by  placing  a  Wratten 
G  filter  in  front  of  the  lens  and 
giving  one  hundred  times  as  long 
an  exposure  as  would  be  needed 
without  a  filter.  The  result  of 
doing  this  is  shown  by  "A  January 
Thaw"  on  page  3.  At  the  time 
this  subject  was  photographed  the 
shadows  were  so  faint  that  without 
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A    BEND    IN    THE    BROOK 
Made   with  a  Graflex,   by  E.  J.   Brown 


the  filter  the  picture  would  have 
shown  very  little  contrast  between 
the   sunlight    and    the    shadows. 

Slightly  more  contrast  between 
sunlight  and  shadow  can  be  se- 
cured by  using  a  Kodak  Sky  Filt- 


er upside  down,  thai  is,  with  the 
yellow  part  of  the  filter  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lens  and  giving  the 
same  exposure  with  as  without  the 
filter. 


KODAKERY 


WINTER    LIGHTS   AND   SHADOWS 
Made   ivith   «  SA   Kodak,  by  F.  O'Brien 


By  devoting  attention  to  the  home  will  reveal  pictorial  pos- 
foreground  you  will  find  that  the  nihilities  that  nothing  but  snow 
street  on  which  you  live,  the  parks 


and     the       countrv       near      your 


can   create. 


SILVEB    TRACERIES 
Made   with  n  No.   l   Kodak  Jr.,  lm   Miss  Helen*    Fisk 


KODAK  E R V 


THE    POINT    OF    THE    STORY 
Enlarged    from   Picturt      made    with   n   No.   9   Premo,   by  C.   N.    Wolevei 
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Marie    without   Portrait   Attachment 


Made     icith     Portrait     Attachment 


SAVING    BOBBY'S    FACE 


JIMMIE  HATCH  got  his 
Brownie  on  his  fourteenth 
birthday  and  he  began  at 
once  to  take  pictures  around 
boarding  school.  By  reading  and 
rereading  the  Brownie  manual  he 
had  learned  a  lot  about  picture- 
making,  and  he  always  got  good 
pictures  when  he  did  what  the 
manual  recommended.  A  few 
months  later,  home  for  the  week 
end,  he  had  a  Brownie  book  full 
of  prints  to  show  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Hatch  and  Jimmie  had  just 
ended  a  discussion  about  why  one 
should  use  the  largest  stop  when 
making   snapshots   under   ordinary 


conditions.  That  settled,  Jimmie 
turned  the  page. 

"Here  are'  some  pictures  of 
Bobby-  One  is  taken  with  the 
monocle    and    one    without." 

"Heavens!  Does  Bobby  wear  a 
monocle?"   demanded   Mr.  Hatch. 

"No,  no.  The  camera  wears  a 
monocle — a  Kodak  Portrait  At- 
tachment. Look  at  the  prints. 
This  one  I  took  without  the  Por- 
trait Attachment.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"I  think  it's  a  good,  clear  print. 
How  far  away  were  you  when  you 
took  the  picture?"  asked  Mr. 
Hatch. 


KODAKERY 


"Just  about  eight  feet.  The 
manual  says  that  for  making  full 
figure  portraits  the  camera  should 
be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the 
subject,  so  I  used  the  middle  stop 
and  photographed  Bobby  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  feet." 

"Well  then,  you  got  about  the 
biggest  image  that  you  could  with- 
out the  Portrait  Attachment,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Hatch.  "It's  a  good 
print,  but  still  it  isn't  exactly  my 
idea  of  a  portrait.  You  see,  Bobby 
is  not  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  picture.  The  bench  on 
which  he  is  sitting  is  as  prominent 
as  he  is.  When  I  look  at  that 
print,  nw  attention  is  diverted 
from  Bobby  to  the  bench,  the 
lawn  and  the  big  tree.  The  face 
and  figure  should  be  the  only  ob- 
jects that  hold  one's  attention 
when  looking  at  a  portrait.  The 
face  should  always  compel  atten- 
tion— that's  the  point.  And  the 
surest  way  to  get  this  result  is  to 
make  a  large  image  of  the  face." 

"That's  where  ,the  Portrait  At- 
tachment comes  in,"  volunteered 
Jimmie. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  his  father. 
"The  Portrait  Attachment  slipped 
over  the  regular  lens  makes  it 
possible  to  work  close  enough  to 
the  subject  to  get  a  large  image 
of  the  face." 

"Simple  affair.  too,  isn't  it? 
Just  fits  in  front  of  the  lens  like  a 
— a   monocle,"  Jimmie   ventured. 

"The  only  thing  to  remember  is 
that  you  must  be  careful  that  the 
distance  from  the  camera  to  the 
subject  is  exactly  correct.  Other- 
wise the  image  will  be  out  of  focus 
and  the  picture  will  be  a  failure. 
The    direction    sheet    that    comes 


with  the  attachment  tells  just  how 
far  the  front  of  the  camera  must 
be  from  the  subject.  That's 
important. 

"With  the  Portrait  Attachment 
you  must,  not  try  to  change  the 
size  of  the  image  by  moving  the 
camera  to  or  from  the  subject.  It 
is  in  perfect  focus  at  one  distance 
only  and  that's  the  distance 
specified  in  the  direction  sheet.  I 
wouldn't  estimate  the  distance; 
I'd  measure  it  so  as  to  make  sure 
of    getting   sharp    pictures." 

"Bobby  and  I  measured  care- 
fully. '  We  went  down  to  the 
manual  training  room  and  cut  a 
light  stick  exactly  3%  feet  long. 
Xo  chance  to  go  wrong  with  that." 

"The  print  is  good  ami  sharp  all 
right."  said  Mr.  Hatch.  "If  you 
had  guessed  at  the  distance  and 
made  an  error  of  several  inches, 
the  image  would  have  been  so 
badly  out  of  focus  that  you  prob- 
ably couldn't  distinguish  Bobby's 
features." 

And  Jimmie  agreed  that  it  was 
a  case  of  where  Bobby  had  to  keep 
his  distance  or  get  his  face  spoiled. 


Made    with    a    2.4    Brownu 
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NEAK    TIIK    SHADOWS   OF   THE    ARCHES 


THE    SWIRL    OF    THE    SNOWFLAKES 


BY  CARTOON 

Illustrated    with    Enlargements 

THERE  are  snow  pictures — 
and  snow  pictures.  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  thai 
you  have  a  lot  of  the  ordinary 
kind— the  kind  that  can  be  made 
at  any  time  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow — so  let's  hie 
on  to  something  that's  out  of  the 
ordinary;  something  that  looks 
really  difficult,  but  is,  in  fact,  dead 
easy. 

It  was  during  a  March  blizzard 
that  I  discovered  how  to  photo- 
graph   a    snowstorm    and    register 


1ST    BRADFORD 
from    the    Author's    Negatives. 

the  swirl  of  the  snowflakes.  It  was 
one  of  the  times  when  old  Mother 
Goose  "picks  the  geese"  in  a  hurry, 
and  just  makes  the  feathers  fly.  T 
grabbed  my  little  pocket  camera 
and  went  over  to  the  City  Hall, 
bearing  in  mind  the  dark,  caver- 
nous entrances  that  would  make 
black  backgrounds  for  the  snow- 
flakes. 

Everywhere  were  camerists  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  pictorial  pos- 
sibilities. Among  them  were  news- 
paper   photographers    with     their 


K  O  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


II 


FIGURES    IN    THE    FLIKKV 


large  cameras  fitted  with  /.  4.5  to  "stop"  motion  of  the  scurrying 
lenses,  which  they  were  using  figures  as  they  hurried  through  the 
"wide    open,"   at    T}r,    of   a   second.       deluge  of   falling   snow. 
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I  reasoned :  A  50th  of  a  second 
will  "freeze"  the  motion  of  the 
people  on  the  street,  but  it  may 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  snow- 
flakes;  and  if  it  does,  the  result 
will  be  a  lot  of  small  white  dots 
scattered  through  the  picture. 
What  I  want  is  something  that 
will  suggest  what  the  eye  sees 
during  a  blizzard.  So  I  set  the 
shutter  at  ^  of  a  second  and  the 
lens  stop  at  /.8. 

This  exposure  recorded  the 
movement  of  the  flakes  and  made 
them  look,  not  like  dots  but  like 
streaks  just  as  they  always  do  look 
while   a   blizzard   is   raging. 


An  after  comparison  of  my 
negatives  with  those  made  by  the 
news  men  was  altogether  in 
favor  of  my  method.  The  news 
men  had  fine  negatives,  sharp  as 
a  hound's  tooth,  with  every  figure 
as  clean  cut  as  though  chiseled 
out  of  marble,  but  the  snowflakes 
— the  motif  for  the  pictures — were 
hardly  visible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  blur 
a  bit.  Those  sharp  negatives  didn't 
show  the  "snowing  and  blow- 
ing" that  is  characteristic  of  bliz- 
zards— the  effect  that  you  will  get 
in  your  next  snowstorm  pictures 
if  you  will  follow  the  method  I 
adopted. 


IN    THE   SWIRL 
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There  is  nothing  better,  if  as 
good,  as  Eastman  film  for  photo- 
graphing snow  scenes  and  snow- 
storms. First,  because  of  its  qual- 
ity (I  have  used  all  makes)  and 
second,  because  it  is  easier  to  wind 
a  new  section  of  film  into  position 
for  the  next  exposure  than  it  is  to 
change   plate   holders. 

When  you  wish  to  photograph 
a  driving  snowstorm,  or  want  to 
undertake  any  other  unusual  work 
with    your      Kodak,      forget    all 


about  the  so-called  ''mysteries" 
of  the  camera;  there  are  none. 
All  the  successful  work  you  do, 
whether  usual  or  unusual,  is  the 
result  of  the  planning  that  is 
done  by  YOU.  Therefore,  when- 
ever you  plan  an  unusual  picture 
turn  your  big  guns  of  thought  on 
your  picture  or  subject  matter. 
then  snap  your  Kodak.  You'll 
soon  discover  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  subject,  as 
vou  saw   it. 


®^L 


HOLDING    THE 

WHEN  making  a  snapshot 
we  naturally  hold  the 
camera  in  the  way  that  is 
easiest.  If  our  snapshot  pictures 
prove  sharp  then  our  way  of  hold- 
ing the  camera  is  right,  but  if  they 
are  blurred  all  over  then  our 
way   is   not   right   and   we   should 


CAMERA    STEADY 

hold    the    camera    in    some    other 
way. 

A  successful  way,  for  most 
people,  is  to  press  the  elbows 
against  the  body,  hold  the  camera 
in  both  hands,  and  press  the  finger 
release  or  the  plunger  of  the  cable 
release  by  moving  the  thumb  only. 


.#, -:•*•; 
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THE  SURF 
Made   with  a   ZA   Kodak 
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FIELD    FLOWERS 


Made    With    a    Graflex 
by     Walter     Ritherford 
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CASTLE    OF    CHAPULTEPEC— MEXICO 
Made    with    a   Kodak,   by   Sunnier    W.   Matteson 

HOW    DISTANCE    AFFECTS    THE    STRENGTH 
OF    LIGHT 


WHEN  light  emanates  from 
a  single  point  its 
strength,  or  brilliancy, 
a1  any  distance  from  its  source 
varies  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances. 

If  there  is  neither  ground  glass, 
nor  anything  else  that  diffuses 
light,  in  front  of  the  light  source. 
we  may.  for  practical  purposes, 
consider  a  single  lamp,  whether  it 
be  an  oil.  a  ga<  or  an  electric 
lamp,  as  a  point  source  of  light, 
and  when  we  use  a  single  lamp 
for  making  prints  from  a  nega- 
tive we  will  find  that,  should  the 
exposure  needed  for  obtaining  a 
correctly  printed  print  be  10 
seconds,  when  the  printing  frame 
is  placed  10  inches  from  the  light 
at  30  inches,  which  is  3  times  as 
far  as  10  inches,  the  exposure  re- 
quired will  be  3  x  3  or  9  times  as 
long  as  at  10  inches.  This  will  be 
90   seconds. 


If  placed  at  5  inches  from  the 
light — this  being  ^j  of  10  inches — 
the    exposure    required    will      be 

y2    X   V-i    Or    'i     the    exposure    Heeded 

at    10   inches.   This   will   be    :i    of 
10    seconds,    or   21-_>    seconds. 

Experience  has  proven  that  a 
sufficiently  uniform  illumination  of 
the  negative,  which  will  avoid 
over-printing  the  centre  before 
the  edges  of  the  negatives  are 
correctly  printed,  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  negative  the  length 
of  its  diagonal  from  the  printing 
light.  If  the  length  of  time  ii 
takes  to  print  at  this  distance  has 
been  determine;!,  and  if  at  this 
distance  the  printing  proceeds  too 
rapidly  or  too  slowly,  the  length 
of  time  to  print  at  any  other 
distance  from  the  liuht  can  be 
quickly  calculated  by  the  rule  we 
have  stated. 


A  GROUP  OF  PICT 
ABOUT  1 


WITH     KODAKS.     BR  ! 


E.   .'.   Browi       Made  with  a   No.   :  Brownie  and  Kodak  Fortrai 
Attachment,   by   Enos    C.    Baker.   Jr. 


Enlarged  from  a  No.   I    Kodak  Jr.  negative,   i  W.  French 


,S  MADE  IN  AND 
HOME 


AND     PREMOS 


Mode   with   a   No.    1    Brownie,   by 
Mildred    M.    Clifford 


Made  with  a  Premo,  by  E.  W.  Donaldson 


Enlarged    from    a    Premo    negative,    made    by    A.    Hardman 


IS 
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A    SKI    JUMP 

Made  with  a  Graflcx;  bright  sunshine;  1-440  sec;  exposure;  /.» 


PICTURES  THAT  TELL 

THE  story  of  the  changes 
that  winter  makes  in  the 
appearance  of  the  lands- 
cape can  be  effectively  told  by 
photographs  that  show  the  lands- 
cape under  its  varied  winter  as- 
pects, but  valuable  as  such  pic- 
tures are,  they  do  not  record  all 
that  we  want  to  remember  about 
winter,  for  they  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  outdoor  occupations 
and  pastimes  of  the  people 
during    the    winter    month.-. 

All  who  live  where  it  rains  in 
summer  and  snows  in  winter  make 
pictures  of  outdoor  life  in  summer, 
but  many  do  not  make  outdoor 
story-telling  pictures  in  winter. 
These  winter  pictures  can  be  se- 
cured almost  everywhere  and  they 
are  well  worth  making.  All  that 
is  needed    for   a   subject    is   some 


THE  STORY  OF  WINTER 

person  who  is  actively  engaged  in 
doing    something. 

A  story-telling  picture  differs 
from  a  portrait.  A  portrait  is 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  likeness, 
but  a  story-telling  picture  is  made 
in  order  to  secure  a  record  of  what 
someone  is  doing.  In  fact,  the 
likeness  is  so  secondary  that  good 
stories  can  be  told  by  pictures 
which  do  not  even  show  the  fea- 
tures  of  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  story-telling  pictures 
should  not  be  made  when  the  sub- 
ject is  looking  at  the  camera. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  For  instance,  when  a 
youngster  is  coasting  he  must 
watch  his  course,  and  if  he  is 
heading  straight  for  a  man  with  a 
camera,  who  photographs  him  as 
he  comes,  the  picture  will  show 
that  he  must  have  been  looking 
toward    the    camera.   Such    a   pic- 
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CLEARING    THE    ICE    FOR    BROTHER 
Made  with  <i  2C  Kodak  Jr.  Exposure,  I  sec:  stop,  3;  cloudy  dull 

ture  will,  however,  tell  a  story  be-  in  hand,  that  is,  keeping  his  sled 
cause  it  will  represent  him  in-  on  the  course.  But  a  man  sawing 
tently   occupied   with   the  business       wood    or    shoveling    snow    should 


A   FILL    LOAD 
Made  with  a  3.4  Kodak  Jr.  Exposure,  1-50  sec:  f.\\  ;  sunshini 
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not  be  photographed  while  he  is 
looking  at  the  camera.  The  story 
centres  in  his  occupation,  and  if 
the  picture  shows  him  posing  in- 
stead of  working,  it  may  be  a 
pleasing  portrait  but  it  will  not  be 
a    story-telling    picture. 

The  thing  to  guard  against  is 
the  tendency  that  people  have  of 
looking  at  the  camera  or  at  the 
photographer  at  the  time  the  pic- 
ture is  being  made.  By  telling 
them  what  is  wanted  and  then 
making  the  exposure  at  a  moment 
when  they  are  intently  engaged  in 
some  occupation  or  pastime,  the 
picture  will  contain  no  evidence  of 
their  having  been  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  a  camera. 


Our  illustrations  show  a  few  of 
the  many  types  of  outdoor  story- 
telling pictures  that  can  easily  be 
obtained  in  winter.  All  of  these 
young  people  knew  they  were 
being  photographed,  but  none  of 
the  pictures  tell  us  that  they  knew 
it.  The  surest  way  of  securing 
a  picture  that  shows  people 
actually  doing  something  is  by 
making  the  exposure  without  in- 
forming them  when  itwillbemade. 

The  exposures  that  are  needed 
for  making  fully  timed  story-telling 
pictures  outdoors  in  winter,  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  are  usually  the 
same  as  for  making  the  same  kinds 
of   pictures    in    summer. 


PRIDE    GOETH    BEFORE    A    FALL 
Made  with  a  Graf  lex.  Exposure,  1-440  sec;  /. 
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THE    PASTURE    LOT 
Atadt    with    u    ZC   Kodak   Jr. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE 

THE  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the 
object  that  is  photographed 
the  larger  will  be  the  image 
of  the  object  in  the  picture. 

On  focusing  cameras  it  is  the 
l«  ngth  of  the  bellows  that  deter- 
mines how  close  to  the  subject  the 
lens  can  be  placed  without  making 
an   out-of-focus  picture. 

Long  bellows  cameras  are  nec- 
essarily so  much  bulkier  and  so 
much  heavier  than  the  modern, 
compact  hand  cameras  that  make 
the  same  size  of  picture,  that  few 
people  are  willing  to  carry  them 
about. 

Modern  hand  cameras  have  bel- 
lows that  are  long  enough  for  mak- 
ing sharp  pictures  of  objects  that 
are  not  nearer  than  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  if  the  images  the  lens 
makes  at  these  distances  are  not  as 
large  as  desired,  larger  ones  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  a  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  in  front  of 
the    regular    camera    lens. 

When  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment is  used  on  a  focusing  camera 


PORTRAIT  ATTACHMENT 

that  has  a  6-foot  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale,  sharp  pictures  can 
be  made  with  the  subject  only 
thirty  inches  from  the  lens.  The 
exact  distance  that  the  front  of  the 
portrait  attachment  must  be  from 
the  subject  when  the  focus  is  set  at 
any  of  the  various  distance  marks 
on  the  focusing  scale  is  stated  in 
the  instruction  sheet  that  is  fur- 
nished with  every  portrait  attach- 
ment. 

When  a  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment is  used  on  the  fixed  focus 
types  of  Kodaks,  Premos  and 
Brownies  the  subject  must  be 
placed  three  and  one  half  feet  from 
the  lens. 

For  making  head  and  shoulder 
portraits,  and  for  photographing 
flowers  and  other  small  objects  at 
short  range,  the  Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment  is  indispensable  to  the 
users  of  compact  hand  cameras  as 
it  enables  them  to  do  what  could 
otherwise  only  be  done  with  a  Icrg 
bellows    camera. 
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BRILLIANT  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  FLAT 
NEGATIVES 


IN  every  negative  from  which  a 
picture  can  be  printed  there 
must  be  both  light  and  dark 
tones.  In  most  negatives  there  are 
several  tones  between  the  lightest 
and  the  darkest. 

These  tones  represent  the  images 
of  objects,  and.  as  the  eye  can  only 
separate  objects  from  their  sur 
roundings  by  contrast,  it  is  the 
contrast  between  the  tones  that 
makes    the    images   conspicuous. 

Y\  lien  the  contrast  between  the 
tones  is  pronounced  the  negative 
is  said  to  be  snappy  or  brilliant. 
and  when  the  contrast  is  slight 
the  negative  is  said  to  be  flat  or 
weak. 

If  we  make  a  print  from  a  nega- 
tive on  a  paper  that  will  record 
approximately  the  same  range  of 
tones  that  the  negative  contains 
we  will  get  a  brilliant  print  from  a 
brilliant  negative  and  a  flat  print 
from  a  flat  negative.  The  only 
way  we  can  get  a  brilliant  print 
from  a  negative  that  is  flat  is  by 
using  a  paper  that  will  record 
more  contrast  than  the  negative 
contains. 

In  contact  printing,  that  is, 
printing  with  the  paper  in  contact 
with  the  negative  in  a  printing 
frame,  we  can  do  this  by  making 
the  print  on  Contrast  Velox,  and 
in  bromide  enlarging  we  can  do  it 
by  making  the  enlargement  on 
Brilliant    Velvet    Bromide. 

Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations,  on 
page  24.  was  made  from  a  flat, 
negative.  It  faithfully  represents 
the  contrast  between  the  tones  of 
the   negative.   Fig.  2,  on  page  25, 


shows  the  result  of  making  an  en- 
largement from  this  negative  on 
Brilliant  Velvet   Bromide. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Fig.  1  is 
grey  and  black  instead  of  white 
and  grey  and  black.  Had  it  been 
printed  lighter,  so  that  the  lightest 
tones  would  have  been  rendered 
white,  every  tone  in  the  picturt 
would  have  been  lighter;  there 
would  have  been  no  black  tones 
at  all.  and  the  result  would  have 
been  a  flat,  grey  and  white  under 
printed  picture  which  contained 
fewer  tones  than  Fig  1  shows. 

If  we  wish  our  enlargements  to 
show,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
light  and  shade  effects  that  w< 
saw  in  the  subject  at  the  time  it 
was  photographed  we  must  get 
enough  contrast  in  our  picture  to 
render  the  tone  values  of  the  light 
and  shade.  If  the  negative  was 
amply  exposed  and  fully  developed 
it  will  have  sufficient  contra-t  fo] 
rendering  these  tone  values  on 
either  Royal.  Standard.  Velvet, 
Enamel  or  Matte-Enamel  Bromide 
but  if  the  negative  was  amply  ex- 
posed and  then  under-developed  il 
will  be  flat  and  will  have  too  little 
contrast  for  these  papers,  and  it 
is  for  just  these  flat  negatives  that 
Brilliant  Velvet  Bromide  is  es] 
ally  adapted.  It  will,  in  fact,  make 
brilliant  enlargements  from  any 
m  g  itive  that  will  make  brilliant 
contact  prints  on  Contrast  Velox. 
In  our  m  xt  numbi  r  wt  will 
explain  how  to  mala  pleasing  en- 
largt  nn  nts  from  m  gativi  s  thai  an 
•  xtrt  hi,  ly    contrasty. 
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PICTURING  THE  "SUN  MAID" 


WHEN  George  H.  High,  an 
amateur  of  Chicago,  read 
the  California  Associat- 
ed Raisin  Company's  recent  offer 
of  81000  for  the  best  amateur 
photograph  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
his  eye  turned  from  the  announce- 
ment to  his  Graflex.  And  on  the 
instant  his  mind  was  made  up.  A 
chance  in  a  thousand,  perhaps,  but 
a  chance  for  a  thousand,  too.  He 
took  the  chance,  and  in  due 
course  took  the  prize,  securing  as 
well  an  additional  award  of  8100 
offered  by  a  Chicago  newspaper — 
$1,100  in 'all. 

The  contest  aroused  such  general 
interest  that  competitions  were 
held  in  IS  cities  and  in  Chicago 
alone  more  than  1.000  prints  wer< 
submitted. 

The  judges  in  the  Chicago  con- 
tesl  were  Mr.  Lorada  Taft,  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Diamond, 
president  of  the  Melville  H.  Sykes 
studio  and  Mr.  Charles  Bass, 
photographic    expert. 


In  commenting  on  the  Chicago 
pictures  the  press  reports  that  Mr. 
Taft  said:  ''The  pictures  winch  I 
assisted  in  judging  are  worthy  of 
exhibit.  It  seems  incredible  that 
they  are  the  work  of  amateur-." 
And  Mr.  Diamond:  "I  have  never 
seen  a  more  beautiful  collection  of 
amateur  photos.  They  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  development  of  this 
art  in  Chicago  and  its  environs." 

Some  of  these  amateur  pictures 
were  pronounced  "as  exquisite  as 
etchings    of    our   great    artists." 

The  camera  that  made  the  prize 
winning  picture  was  a  SM  x  W± 
Revolving  Back  Graflex.  The 
negative  was  made  on  Eastman 
Film,  the  print  on  Eastman  paper 
and  Eastman  Chemicals  were  used 
for  developing  both  negative  and 
print. 

But  then  we  don't  want  to  be 
selfish  about  the  thing. 

The  girl  in  the  picture  is  Miss 
Violet  Oliver. 


FINGER  MARKS 

ORDINARY  dirt  can  be  re- 
moved from  a  negative  by 
placing  it  in  water  for  15 
minutes  and  then  gently  mopping 
it  with  a  tuft  of  wet  cotton.  Fin- 
ger marks,  however,  usually  con- 
tain both  dirt  and  oil.  and  since 
oil  and  water  will  not  blend,  water 
will  not  remove  finger  marks. 
Unless  the  finger  marks  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  negative 
long  enough  for  the  oil  to  pene- 
trate the  gelatine  thev  can  be  re- 


ON  NEGATIVES 

moved  by  gently  rubbing  the 
negative  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
that  has  been  moistened  with 
gasoline    or   benzine. 

Since  dirt  and  finger  marks  on  a 
negative  nearly  always  show  in 
the  print,  both  sides  of  negatives 
should  be  kept  clean.  The  way  to 
insure  this  is  to  handle  negatives 
only  by  their  edges,  and  to  store 
them  where  dust  and  dirt  cannot 
reach   them. 
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SERVICE   DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

COLD  DEVELOPERS 

THE  fact  that  more  under-developed  negatives 
are  sent  us  for  criticism  in  Avinter  than  in  sum- 
mer indicates  that  all  amateur  photographers 
do  not  realize  how  important  an  influence  tempera- 
ture has  on  development. 

Kodak  roll  films  can  be  correctly  developed  in  a 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  and  Premo  Film  Pack  films  can 
be  correctly  developed  in  a  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank, 
at  any  temperature  between  45  and  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  but,  as  a  cold  developer  works  slower 
than  a  warm  one,  they  will  not  be  correctly  devel- 
oped if  they  are  developed  for  the  same  length  of 
time  at  all  temperatures  between  45  and  70  degrees. 
The  length  of  time  to  develop  at  any  given  tem- 
perature is  stated  in  the  instructions  that  accom- 
pany all  Eastman  film  tanks. 

If  you  wish  to  get  correctly  developed  negatives 
every  time,  always  test  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  with  a  thermometer  and  then  develop 
the  films  for  the  length  of  time  that  the  tank  in- 
structions recommend  for  the  temperature. 


For  any  photographic   information  you 
max  desire  address 


SERVICE    DEPARTMENT,    CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED, 
TORONTO,   CANADA. 
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Premoette,  Sr. 


with  Kodak 
Anastigmat 
lens  f.1.1 


THE  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  gives  to  the  sturdy, 
compact  Premoette  Senior  an  optical  efficiency  that 
will  do  justice  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  advanced  amateur. 
Yet  the  beginner  finds  it  an  easy  camera  to  use. 

Every    element    in     the    Premoette     Senior  is    of    known 

reliability.      The    lens  has    no   superior — its  negatives    are 

distinctively  keen  and  crisp;  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
shutter  is  simple  and  dependable. 

This  camera  uses  Premo  Film  Pack — twelve  exposures 
without    re-loading. 

Premoette  Senior  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.1.1  is 
available  in  three  popular  sizes:  2%  x  4^  and  Zx/i  x  4X> 
$18.00;   3X  x5^,    $22.00. 

At    Kodak    Dealers' 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,   Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Kodak 

Projection 

Printer 

An    instrument    that 
simplifies  the 
making  of  large 
Prints  from 
small  negatives 


I  HE  Kodak  Projection  Printer  is  not  merely  an  improved  piece 
of  apparatus.  It  embodies  an  entirely  new  idea — revolutionizes 
enlarging  and  changes  it  into  a  simple  printing  process — pro- 
jection printing. 

The  idea  is  based  on  the  scientific  and  mechanical  accuracy 
of  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  process  is  simple  and  easy. 

The  image  is  always  in  focus — move  the  camera  up  or  down 
and  the  image  expands  or  shrinks  but  always  remains  hair  sharp, 
so  accurate  is  the  automatic  focusing  mechanism. 

The  Printer  will  take  negatives  3X  x  5,'<,  4x5  or  smaller 
and  will  make  prints  up  to  24  x  32  inches. 

Kodak  Projection  Printer,  complete  with  Kodak  Projection 
Anastigmat  Lens /".6. 3  and  100  Watt  Stereopticon  Mazda  Lamp, 
is  priced  at  $225.00. 


Send  ha   booklet    'Printing   with  the  Kodak  Projection   Printer" 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


K  O  D  A  K  E  R  V 


.11 


14  Graflex 

Autographic 

Pictures 

2lAx4l4 

inches 


A  HANDSOME  little  camera  tor  the  amateur 
who  wants  a  Graflex  in  its  most  compact 
form,  a  Graflex  that  uses  roll  film  and  has  the  auto- 
graphic feature. 

Its  lens,  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  4.  5,  makes  nega- 
tives of  distinctive  excellence,  even  under  difficult 
light  conditions;  the  fecal  plane  shutter  provides 
instantaneous  speeds  of  ^j  to  tvov  of  a  second; 
the  reflecting  mirror  simplifies  good  composition  by 
showing  the  full  image,  right  side  up,  until  the 
instant  ot  exposure. 

Convenient  to  carry,  the  1A  Graflex  is  well  suited 
to  everyday  use.  And  everyday  pictures  made  with 
it  are  as  superior  as  are  the  speed  pictures  which 
gave   the  Graflex  its  fame. 

Graflex  catalogue  free  by  mail  or  at  mud   dealer's 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  superior  lens  on  your  old  Kodak — 

Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7 

IMPROVE  your  photographic  equipment  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  anastigmatlens — the  Kodak  Anastigmat/  7. 7 
— for  the  lens  originally  fitted  to  your  Kodak. 

Let  your  dealer  send  your  camera  to  Toronto  where 
the  actual  exchange  must  be  made — we  will  accept  the 
old  lens  as  part  payment  for  your  new  clean-cutting 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7. 

This  exchange — made  on  all  Kodaks  equipped  with 
Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutters  and  on  Premos  as  indicat- 
ed below — offers  the  opportunity  for  anastigmat  equip- 
ment to  the  multitude  of  amateurs  who  may  have 
hitherto  considered  the  first  quality  lenses  too  expensive. 

COST  OF  THIS  EXCHANGE 

Kodaks  or  Premos  equipped  with  single  lens  and 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter $12.00 

Kodaks    or    Premos    equipped    with    R.  R.    lens, 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter 10.00 

Cameras  with  T.  B.  I.  shutters  will  be  fitted  as  above 
at  an  additional  charge  ot"  $6  00  for  replacing 
T.  B.  I.  shutter  with  Kodak    Ball    Bearing  Shutter. 

Note — The  f.7.7   lens  cannot  be  fitted  to   these  Premos: 

rocket  Premo,    5x7   size   of   Premos    Nos.   S  and  9, 
Premo   No.   10,    Folding  Cartridge   Premos. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Discriminating    amateurs    make 
their  prints  on 

VELOX 


They  know  it   will    yield   consist- 
ently  satisfactory    results. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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At    your    dealer's 


Books  that  are  never 
finished 

Bulky  volumes  of  mathematical  calculation  that 
represent  almost  a  decade  of  untiring  research, 
cram   the  safe  at  the  Kodak  Lens  Plant. 

It  is  on  these  pages — a  record  of  lens  achievement — 
that  the  Kodak  Anastigmat,  subjected, of  course, 
to  relentless  laboratory  tests  at  each  stage  of  its 
development,  was  born  and  perfected. 

And  still  the  work  goes  on.  No  book  is  marked 
"Finis"  because  true  genius  that  created  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat  is  never  satisfied. 


"About  Lenses"    is    a    little    booklet    whose    primary    purpose 

is  to  give  you   information  you  ought  to  have  in    order    to    get 

better  pictures,      lie  should   like    to     send    you    a    copy — free. 

TKd 

3^\K 

AN/I 

JaIiIi(SlM AT S       Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
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MAGAZINE  -for  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


MARCH     I922 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


For  Printing 

Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 


This  convenient  apparatus  is  a  combination 
of  all  the  equipment  necessary  tor  making 
prints. 

The  top  of  the  Printer  constitutes  the  printing  frame.  It 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  masking  device  which 
holds  the  negative  firmly  until  released  and  assures  prints 
with  white  margins,  any   size  up  to  4x5   or    3^x5 >2. 

When  the  hinged  frame  is  closed  to  make  the  exposure 
a  60- Watt  Mazda  Lamp  is  automatically  turned  on.  .A 
small  red  bulb  within  the  box,  supplied  with  the  Printer, 
burns  continuously  to  permit  adjustments  of  negative 
and  paper. 

The  removable  window  of  orange  fabric  in  the  side  of 
the  box  serves  as  a  dark-room  lamp  for  developing  prints. 
The  apparatus  is  furnished  with  5l/2  feet  of  electric  light 
cord  but  without  the  Mazda  Lamp. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


A  superior  lens  on  your  old  Kodak- 
Kodak    Anastigmat    /  7.7 

Improve  your  photographic  equipment  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  anastigmat  lens — the  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.  7-7 
— for  the  lens  originally  fitted  to  your  Kodak. 

Let  your  dealer  send  your  camera  to  Toronto  where 
the  actual  exchange  must  be  made — we  will  accept  the 
old  lens  as  part  payment  tor  your  new  clean-cutting 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7. 

This  exchange — made  on  all  Kodaks  equipped  with 
Kodak  Ball  BearingShutters  and  on  Premos  as  indicated 
below — offers  the  opportunity  for  anastigmat  equipment 
to  the  multitude  of  amateurs  who  may  have  hitherto 
considered  the  first  quality  lenses  too  expensive. 

COST  OF  THIS  EXCHANGE 

Kodaks  or  Premos  equipped  with  single  lens  and 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter        £12.00 

Kodaks  Or    Premos   equipped    with   R.  R.  lens, 

Kodak  Ball  Bearing 10.00 

Cameras  with  T.  B.  I.  shutters  will  be  fitted  as  above 
at  an  additional  charge  of  $6.00  tor  replacing 
T.  B.  I.   shutter  with    Kodak    Ball    Bearing    Shutter. 

Note — The  f.7.7  lens  cannot  be  fitted  to  these  Premos: 
Pocket  Premo,  5  a  7  size  of  Premos  Nos.  8  mid  9, 
Premo  No.   10,    Folding  Cartridge  Premos. 
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PEASANT  GIRLS  NEAR  PONT  L'ABBE 
Exposure   2  second,  stop  f.22 

CAMERA  RAMBLES  IN  BRITTANY 

BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 
Illustrated  with  SA  Kodak  Pictures 


THAT  part  of  France  long 
known  as  Brittany  (it  was 
called  Armorica  before  the 
Celts  came  from  Britain)  has 
always  been  attractive  to  picture- 
makers.  The  romantic  north- 
western peninsula,  with  its  sharply 


indented  coast,  has  remained  very 
much  like  itself,  holding  fast  to 
ancient  customs  and  to  ancient 
costumes,  so  that  it  has  seemed 
particularly  picturesque  to  the 
artist  of  the  brush  and  the  artist  of 
the   camera. 
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AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE   GIRONDE 
Exposure  ^-g  second,   stop  /.  22 


The  native  costumes,  very  bright 
and  startling,  show  no  influence 
from  the  outside  world's  notion  of 
fashion.    Each    district    keeps    its 


peculiar  cut  and  colors;  and  no- 
where else  in  the  world  have 
legends  been  maintained  with 
more  obstinacv  than  in  these  old 


OLD  FARM  HOUSES.   BRITTANY 
Exposure   J^  second,    stop    /.22 
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A    PEASANT    BEAUTY    AT    TONT    L'ABBE 
Exposure  ^second,    si<>i>    r.-i-i 
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THE    THRESHERS.    BRITTANY 

Exposure  lA   second,  stop  f.22 


Duchies  flanking  the  English  Chan- 
nel. 

Houses,  churches  and  people  all 
seem  a  little  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  There  is  "differ- 
ence" here,  and  plenty  of  it.  The 
land  has  striking  ranges  of  hilly 
country;  the  shore  often  makes 
one  think  of  the  rocky  coast  places 
of  New  Brunswick. 

The  people  are  "set"  in  their 
ways,  but  they  are  not  inhospitable 
to  admiring  travellers.  They  are 
accustomed  to  artist  folk  and  have 
a  pride  in  the  appreciation  of  their 
distinctive  ways.  French  artists 
have  made  them  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  picture-making  people. 
The  camera  enthusiast  has  be- 
come familiar  in  recent  years. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  France. 
Canadians  are  cordially  recog- 
nized. 

There   is   a   tradition,   too,    that 


the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to 
photography.  The  collection  of 
pictures  illustrating  this  bit  of  chat 
may  well  suggest  that  the  tradition 
is  well  founded. 

And  shall  we  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  her  women 
is  a  marked  trait  of  Brittany? 
looks  has  long  been  the  glory  of  the 
The  striking  degree  of  their  good 
Brittany  girls  and  artists  have 
loved  to  furnish  convincing  testi- 
mony. Quite  naturally  the  very 
unusual  costumes  have  heightened 
the  effect  of  picturesqueness.  With 
such  quaint  and  rugged  back- 
grounds young  womanhood  may 
be  counted  upon  to  suggest  ro- 
mance. 


Autograph  the  date  on  the  film, 
i 1 11  mediately   after  it  is  exposed. 
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IN     NORTHERN    WATERS 
Made   with   a   No.   0   Graphic,   by  R.  Deichmann;   /.8;  ,  \  r,  sec. 

PLEASING  ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  EXTREMELY 
CONTRASTY  NEGATIVES 


DENSITY  and  contrast  are 
words  that  are  universally 
used  in  discussing  negatives. 
Because  they  have  often  been  used 
interchangeably,  as  though  they 
were  synonyms,  it  is  necessary  that 
our  readers  should  know  exactly 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
the  density  or  contrast  of  a  nega- 
tive. 

By  density  we  mean  the  number 
of  silver  grains  which  have  been 
blackened,  over  any  given  area,  by 
the  developer. 

By  contrast  we  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  the  density  of  the 
darkest  and  the  lightest  portions  of 
the  negative. 

The  darkest  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive are  known  as  the  highlights, 


and  the  lightest  (most  transparent) 
parts  as  the  shadows. 

An  extremely  contrasty  negative 
is  one  in  which  the  highlights  are 
so  dense  that,  if  it  is  printed  long 
enough  for  recording  the  highlight 
detail,  the  shadows  will  be  rendered 
so  dark  that  all  the  detail  in  them 
will  be  obliterated,  and  if  printed 
just  long  enough  for  suitably  re- 
cording the  shadow  detail  the  high- 
light detail  will  not  be  made  visible 
in  the  print. 

Excessive  contrast  in  negatives 
is  often  the  result  of  over-develop- 
ment.This  is  apt  to  occur  when 
any  but  experienced  photographers 
develop  negatives  in  a  tray.  It 
never    happens,    even    when    the 
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most  inexperienced  amateur  de- 
velops negatives  in  any  Eastman 
film  tank,  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  are 
furnished  with  the   tank. 

Another  cause  of  excessive  con- 
trast in  negatives  is  under-exposure 
of  an  extremely  contrasty  subject, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  wooded 
ravine  which  is  partly  in  bright 
sunshine  and  partly  in  dense  shade. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  excessive 
contrast  in  a  negative  may  be,  its 
influence  on  the  finished  picture 
can  always  be  overcome  to  a 
great  extent,  and  often  wholly, 
by  making  enlargements  on  the 
right  grade  of  bromide  paper. 

Both  the  surface  finish  and  the 
color  of  the  bromide  paper  have  an 


influence  on  the  contrast  of  the 
picture.  Rough  surface  and  matte 
surface  white  papers,  and  also 
buff  or  cream  tinted  papers,  give 
less  contrast  than  glossy  or  velvet 
surface    white    papers. 

The  three  grades  of  bromide 
papers  that  are  especially  suited 
for  use  with  contrasty  negatives  are 
Standard  B,  Standard  C  and 
Royal. 

Standard  B  is  a  smooth,  matte 
surface  white  paper.  It  is  suitable 
for  making  enlargements  of  any 
size. 

Standard  C  is  a  rough  surface 
white  paper.  While  this  is  chiefly 
used  for  large  work,  that  is,  pic- 
tures that  are  larger  than  8  x  10, 
it    is    equally    suited    for    smaller 


WINTER    PASTURE 
Made    with   a   Premoette  Jr.,   by  A.   B.   Donnon 
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pictures,  when  sketchy  effects  are 
wanted. 

Royal  Bromide  is  a  smooth, 
cream  or  buff  colored  paper,  which 
has  a  slight  lustre.  When  de- 
veloped in  the  usual  way  this 
paper  gives  a  black  image  on  a 
cream  tinted  ground.  By  re- 
developing this  black  image  with 
the  Royal  Re-developer,  a  sepia 
image  on  a  cream  tinted  ground  is 
obtained. 

Because  there  is  less  contrast  be- 
tween black  and  a  cream  color, 
and  still  less  contrast  between 
sepia  and  a  cream  color,  than 
between  black  and  white,  the 
photographer  usually  can  obtain 
as  soft  effects  as  he  desires  by 
making  enlargements  from  con- 
trasty  negatives  on  Royal  Bro- 
mide paper. 

Another  method  of  making  en- 
largements   that    will    record    as 


much  less  contrast  than  the 
negative  contains  as  the  photog- 
rapher may  desire,  is  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  bromide 
papers  develop  slowly  and  the 
image  increases  in  contrast  as 
development  proceeeds.  By  this 
method  soft  effects  can  easily  be 
obtained,  no  matter  what  the  color 
or  the  surface  finish  of  the  paper 
may  be,  by  merely  printing  the 
enlargement  long  enough  for  re- 
cording the  highlight  detail  and 
then  stopping  development  as 
soon  as  this  detail  becomes  visible. 
Shortening  the  time  of  develop- 
ment prevents  the  shadows  from 
fully  developing,  with  the  result 
that  the  darkest  tones  will  usually 
be  gray  instead  of  black  in  the 
finished  picture.  This  method  is 
used  by  many  workers  who  wish  to 
secure  particularly  soft  effects  in 
8  x  10    and    larger    pictures. 


SUNSET    ON    LAKE    GENEVA 

Made    with   a    SA    Kodak 
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SUN     AND    SILVER 

Enlarged    from     Picture    made    with    a    2A     Brownie, 
by    Mrs.    A.    K.    Ludy 
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FROM    THE    ORCHARD 


STILL  LIFE  PHOTOGRAPHY  AX   OUTLET 
FOR  YOUR  ARTISTRY 

BY  CARTOONIST  BRADFORD 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


A  THING  lives  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  The  simon  pure 
camera  .enthusiast  never 
has  to  brush  cobwebs  from  his 
camera  bellows,  nor  make  excuses 
for  stale  chemicals  or  films.  One 
door  leads  to  another  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  hobby,  and  subject  mat- 
ter is  only  limited  by  the  range  of 
his  imagination. 

There  is  no  more  telling  way  to 
express  one's  individuality  and 
artistic  feeling  with  the  camera 
than  by  still  life  studies.  Here  we 
have  a  group  of  objects,  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  which 
are  all  our  own. 

The  technical  strength  and  ap- 
peal of  a  good  still  life  picture  are 
in  the  simplicity  of  subject  matter, 


the  composition  or  arrangement  of 
the  subject  and  the  photographic 
rendering  of  "texture"  and  tonal 
quality.  If,  in  addition  to  this. 
you  add  a  story-telling  message, 
the  whole  becomes  a  lodestone  that 
draws  the  eye  and  rivets  the  in- 
terest. 

In  the  picture  'Tn  the  Old 
Deacon's  Study"  the  most  im- 
pressive point  is  the  human  ele- 
ment suggested  by  the  spectacles 
laid  upon  the  open  book.  That  the 
Deacon  was  interrupted  is  indi- 
cated by  the  filled  glass;  this, 
were  it  empty,  would  say: 
"Gone!"  The  full  glass,  however, 
fairly  shouts  that  he  is  coming 
back — and  he  is  no  doubt,  right 
now,  fidgeting  at  the  door,  trying 
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IN    THE    OLD    DEACON'S    STUDY 


to  get  rid  of  some  friendly,  albeit 
bothersome  soul  who  is  discussing 
the  weather — or  the  Premier's 
Manifesto. 

The  good  Deacon  is  evidently  a 
believer  in  St.  Paul's  advice,  "A 
little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake" 
— and  assuages  his  conscience  by 
partaking  of  gin,  instead  of  the 
higher-proof  whiskey,  thereby 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman  with  the  Forked  Tail 
and  that  most  potent  accelerator, 
The   Red  Hot  Pitchfork. 

The  fact  that  the  cork  is  in  the 
bottle  shows  that  the  Deacon  is 
a  temperate  man,  for  were  he  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  "not  wisely,  but 
too  well,"  the  cork  would  be  out, 


like  a  latchstring!  The  venerable 
appearance  of  the  books  suggests 
that  the  Deacon  is  no  "spring 
chicken,"  as  old  books  are  the 
associate  of,  if  not  old,  at  least  well 
matured  minds.  Here  we  have  a 
little  storyr,  or  explanation  for  the 
mind,  which  always  unconsciously 
insists  on  the  reason  for  a  picture. 
This  should  be  the  function  of  a 
still    life   study. 

The  picture  "Apples"  is  the 
typical  still  life  essayed  by  "The- 
Man-Afraid-Of-His-Camera" — the 
person  so  impressed  by  the 
"weighty"  problems  of  photog- 
raphy that  he  has  no  "thinks" 
left  for  anything  else. 

Bosh!      The     film     tank,     tank 
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SHADOWS 

powders,  and  time-and-tempera- 
ture  method  formulated  by  the 
Eastman  laboratories  have  solved 
all  these  problems  and  left  nothing 
undone  for  you  but  the  delightful 
part  of  conceiving  and  taking  the 
picture. 

The  studj-  "From 
the  Orchard"  has 
spontaneity,  which 
"Apples"  lacks  be- 
cause of  too  much 
geometrical  arrange- 
ment. 

I  am  forced  to  do 
my  photographic  work 
at  night,  like  many 
camera  workers,  ow- 
ing to  other  demands 
being  made  on  my 
daylight  time.  There- 
fore I  am  obliged  to 
use  artificial  light.  It 
makes    no    difference 


what  the  light  may  be. 
I  use  a  kerosene  lamp 
with  equal  facility  as 
though  it  were  a  nit- 
rogen filled  electric 
bulb.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  "On  Guard"  was 
made  in  the  country, 
where  kerosene  lamps 
were  the  only  illumi- 
nants.  The  lamp  was 
placed  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, to  produce  those 
big  shadows,  which 
really  are  the  exclama- 
tion points  of  this  pic- 
ture. This  was  given 
an  exposure  of  11  min- 
utes with  stop  16.  The 
cannon  was  a  45  cali- 
bre army  pistol,  cam- 
ouflaged with  a  gun 
shield  made  of  cardboard.  Both 
this  and  the  cardboard  rifles 
were  inked  black.  The  helmet  on 
Johnny  Bulldog's  head  was  the  top 
of  a  beer  stein. 

Iu  "Shadows"  an  overhead  lamp 
was      used    as      a    faint      general 
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ON  GUARD 


illuminant,  while  a  candle  made  the 
shadow.  Seven  minutes  at  /.ll  was 
the  exposure  time. 

The  old  rule  "Expose  for  the 
shadows  and  let  the  highlights 
take  care  of  themselves"  holds 
doubly  true  in  this  line  of  photog- 
raphy.   Give    amole    exposure    as 


you  need  full  detail,  which  makes 
for  "texture"   and  roundness. 

One  really  fine  picture  is  worth 
many  mediocre  ones.  When  you 
have  made  a  particularly  fine 
study  you  will  want  to  print  it  in  a 
way  to  give  it  "class."  Very  well; 
print  it  on  Royal  Velox,  then  turn 
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it  into  a  sepia  with  the  Velox  Re- 
developer,  or,  if  you  have  an  en- 
larger,  enlarge  it  on  Royal  Bromide 
paper,  then  sepia  tone  it,  and  you 
will  have  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
rare  old  wood  cut  or  an  etching 
that  you  can  imagine.  Then  you 
will  agree  that  the  possibilities  in 
still  life  studies  are  not  over- 
estimated. 


Editor's  Note — In  "Shadows" 
and  "On  Guard"  Mr.  Bradford 
has  shown  how  pictorial  interest 
can  be  added  to  still  life  records  by 
making  use  of  the  shadows  of  the 
subjects.  Big  shadows  can  easily 
be  secured  by  placing  the  subject 
close  to  the  background  and  then 
placing  the  light  where  it  will  cast 
such   shadows    as   are   wanted. 


THE    FAMILY 
Mad(    with  a  Premo,  by  H.  T.  Middlt  ton 


AROUND    A 


Made   with  a    Graflex,  by   M.   W.    Keeves 


Preino   Picture,    by    Leopold    Zw.irg 
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FRAGMENTS     OF 
DOMESTIC    HISTORY 
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PICTURES 


'iiio    Picture,   by    Ira   T.    Branson 


Made    with    a    Gratlex.    by    E.    J.    Brown 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRIXTIXG  FOR   THE 
RIGHT  LENGTH  OF  TIME 


THE  length  of  time  that  the 
paper    should    be      exposed, 
under  a  negative,  to  the  print- 
ing light,  is  the  first  thing  to  de- 
termine  in  photographic  printing. 
Unless  it  is  printed  for  the  right 
length  of  time  some  or  all  of  the 


tones  in  the  finished  picture  will  be 
too  light  or  too  dark. 

If  it  is  considerably  underprinted 
the  picture  will  have  too  little 
contrast,  and  it  will  also  contain 
too  little  detail. 

Trying   to    increase    contrast    or 


Printed  Four   Seconds 
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bring  out  detail  by  prolonging 
development  is  useless,  because  the 
image  stops  developing  just  as 
soon  as  all  the  silver  on  which  the 
light  has  acted  has  been  blackened 
by  the  developer.  Leaving  the 
print  in  the  developer  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  development 
has  stopped  will  fog  it. 
If  it  is  considerably  over-printed, 


and  fully  developed,  the  picture 
will  also  have  too  little  contrast, 
because  all  of  the  tones  excepting 
the  deepest  shadows  will  be  too 
dark. 

Trying  to  correct  over-printing 
by  imder-development  will  seldom 
give  pleasing  results  on  papers 
that  are  primarily  intended  for 
contact   printing.  This   method   is 


Printed    Six    Seconds 
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Printed   Eight  Seconds 


only  recommended  for  securing 
especially  soft  effects  in  enlarging 
on  bromide  papers,  which  have 
different  emulsions  than  other 
development  papers. 

When  the  printing  is  done  by 
artificial  light,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  remains  practically  con- 
stant, it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
quickly   and   accurately   determine 


the  right  length  of  time  to  print. 
In  printing  we  have  four  factors 
to  consider.  These  are,  (1)  the 
distance  from  the  negative  to  the 
printing  light  (this  should  not  be 
less  than  the  diagonal  of  the  nega- 
tive, (2)  the  length  of  time  the 
print  is  exposed  to  the  printing 
light.  (3)  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  (70  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
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Printer!  Ten   Seconds 


and  (4)  the  length  of  time  the  print 
is  developed  (the  time  stated  on  the 
instruction  sheet  that  accompanies 
the  paper). 

By  keeping  factors  1,  3  and  4 
constant  we  will  have  three  known 
quantities,  and  from  these  known 
quantities  we  can  easily  find  the 
unknown  one  by  exposing  a  print. 

If  this  print  is  too  light  in  tone 


we  will  know  that  it  was  not  ex- 
posed long  enough,  and,  if  it  is  too 
dark,  that  it  was  exposed  for  too 
long  a  time.  The  remedy  in  either 
case  is  obvious. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  results 
of  working  by  the  method  we  have 
recommended.  By  comparing  the 
pictures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
contrast,    or    brilliancy,     of     the 
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Printed   Ticelve    Seconds 


picture  increased  as  the  length  of 
the  printing  time  was  increased — 
until  the  right  length  of  time  for 
recording  the  values  of  the  nega- 
tive tones  was  reached.  Prolonging 
the  printing  beyond  this  time  de- 
creased the  contrast,  by  darkening 
the  lighter  tones  without  making 
the  deepest  shadows  any  darker. 
The  illustrations  also  show  that 


the  brilliancy  of  a  picture  depends 
upon  its  contrast.  The  amount  of 
contrast  that  a  picture  should  con- 
tain is  largely  a  matter  of  taste, 
but,  whatever  the  photographer's 
preference  may  be,  he  can,  by  the 
method  we  have  explained,  quickly 
determine  the  right  length  of  time 
to  print  for  securing  the  contrast 
he  prefers. 
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Printed    Twenty-Four    Seconds 


It  must  nor  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  grade  of  paper 
will  give  the  same  contrast  with  all 
negatives,  for  the  contrast  that  can 
be  secured  in  a  print  depends 
largely  on  the  contrast  of  the 
negative. 

Velox  paper  is  made  in  three 
grades,  each  of  which  records  a 
different  range  of  contrast,  and  it 


is.  only  by  using  the  grade  of  i 
that  fits  the  negative  that  a  print 
can  be  secured  which  will  record 
ample  detail  together  with  a  range 
of  contrast  that  adequately  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the 
tones   of  the   negative. 

Next  month  we  will  explain  how 
to  select  the  grade  of  paper  that 
fits  the  negative. 
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Made    with    a   Graflex,   by  Ira   T.   Bronson 


JIMMIE  MAKES  USE  OF  THE  SKY 


IN  looking  through  Jimmie's 
Brownie  album  one  day,  Mr. 
Hatch  seemed  particularly  in- 
terested in  some  pictures  of  two 
boys  out  skiing.  "These  pictures 
show  that  you  know  something 
about  composition  although  you 
may  not  recognize  it  by  that 
name,"  he  said. 

"It's  new  to  me"  said  Jimmie. 
"What    is    composition?" 
"It  has  to  do  with  the  make-up 


of  the  picture,  whether  it  is  a  paint- 
ing, a  sketch  or  a  photograph.  All 
great  artists  are  masters  of  compo- 
sition and  they  carefully  compose 
every  picture  they  make.  For  our 
purposes  we  may  consider  that 
good  composition  means  getting 
the  subjects  so  placed  that  they 
will  make  an  attractive  picture. 
To  know  how  to  compose  a  picture 
is  to  know  how  to  arrange  a  sub- 
ject.    Some     subjects     can't     be 
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arranged,  of  course.  We  couldn't 
move  two  mountain  peaks  closer 
together  or  farther  apart,  but  we 
might  be  able  to  photograph  them 
from  a  viewpoint  that  would  make 
the  picture  show  the  outlines  of 
one  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
outlines  of  the   other." 

"You  have  to  know  what  to  get 
in  the  picture  and  what  to  leave 
out,  isn't  that    it?"    asked   Jimmie. 

"That's  part  of  it,"  answered 
his  father.  "You  must  decide 
what  is  to  be  the  principal  object 
of  interest.  Then  you  must  figure 
out  how  to  emphasize  this  object, 
and  how  to  show  the  less  important 
ones  in  proper  relation  to  it.  Re- 
member what  your  picture  is 
about.  If  it  is  a  story-telling  pic- 
ture, make  it  tell  the  story.  For 
example,  why  did  you  make  these 
two  pictures?" 

"I  wanted  to    get  some    photo- 


graphs of  the  Barber  boys  before 
they  broke  their  necks,"  replied 
Jimmie. 

"Well,  then,  since  the  boys 
were  the  principal  objects  it  was 
necessary  to  make  them  more  con- 
spicuous than  their  surroundings 
so  they  would  show  plainly,  by 
contrast,  against  the  background. 
In  such  cases  the  background 
should  always  be  quite  a  bit  darker 
or  lighter  in  tone  than  the  subject, 
so  that  it  won't  'swallow  up'  the 
principal  object." 

"You  don't  always  have  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  to  choose 
from,  though,"  Jimmie  remarked. 
"You  get  to  a  place  where  you 
want  to  take  a  picture  and  there 
you   are." 

"That's  true  but  you  can  often 
improve  the  picture  by  giving  a 
moment's  thought  to  the  back- 
ground   that    you    have    available. 
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Suppose  you  were  photograph- 
ing some  boys  skating  on  a  river. 
You  would  have  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds to  choose  from.  If  the 
boys  were  dressed  in  clothes  that 
photograph  dark  or  black,  you 
should  choose  a  light-toned  back- 
ground. Let's  assume  that  the 
river  bank  was  deep  and  dark.  It 
would  not  make  a  good  back- 
ground for  dark-toned  objects  be- 
cause there  would  not  be  enough 
contrast." 

"But  if  the  boys  wore  light 
colored  clothes  the  dark  river  bank 
would  make  a  good  background 
wouldn't   it?"   queried  Jimmie. 

"That's  exactly  the  idea.  Choose 


a  background  that  is  different  in 
tone.  These  pictures  are  good 
examples.  The  boys  are  the  most 
prominent  objects  because  they 
are  so  distinct  against  the  sky.  If 
you  had  stood  much  further  to 
the  left,  the  wooded  hillside  on  the 
right  would  have  been  directly  be- 
hind the  bo.ys  and  they  would  have 
been  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
background.  The  tones  are  too 
much  alike.  It's  a  good  plan  to  use 
the  sky  for  a  background  for  sub- 
jects like  this  because  any  dark- 
toned  nearby  object  that  breaks 
through  the  skyline  is  certain  to  be 
prominent  in  the  picture.  The 
light  wasn't  very  good  when  you 
made  these,  was  it?" 

"No,  it  was  about  three  o'clock 
on  a  hazy  afternoon,"  answered 
Jimmie. 

"If  the  sun  had  been  brighter 
the  prints  would  show  still  more 
contrast  between  the  boys  and  the 
sky,  but  the  results  here  are  pretty 
good.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  do  just 
as  you  did  for  this  sort  of  a  picture. 
Place  the  subjects  on  a  rise  of 
ground  or  a  hilltop  and  take  the 
pictures  from  a  slightly  lower  level, 
then  they  will  appear  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  sky." 

"That  explains  Jack  and  Jill," 
grinned  the  boy. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
his  father. 

"Well,  when  Jack  and  Jill  went 
up  a  hill  to  get  their  pictures  taken, 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his 
crown  and  Jill  was  badly  shaken." 
"Terrible,"  said  Mr.  Hatch. 
"It  was  pretty  tough  on  'em," 
agreed  Jimmie. 

"I  mean  your  rhyme,"  replied 
his  father. 
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WE   THREE 
Until    with   a  No.   9   I'ii  in,,,  by   W.   T.  Adderly 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

THE  FINGER  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  LENS 

WHEN  making  snapshots  by  pressing   the    shut- 
ter lever,  with  the  camera    held   in    the    hands, 
the  fingers    should  be  underneath    the  camera 
so  that  the  lever  will  be  pressed  with  the  thumb. 

The  objection  to  supporting  the  camera  with  three 
fingers  only  is,  that  this  method  leaves  one  finger 
(usually  the  forefinger)  free,  and,  having  no  work  to 
do,  it  sometimes  gets  in  front  of  the  lens. 

When  a  finger,  or  anything  else,  is  in  front  of  and 
close  to  the  lens  it  prevents  the  lens  from  seeing  some 
part  of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  that  part  of 
the  subject  will  be  represented  by  a  black  patch,  instead 
of  by  an   image,  in  the  picture. 


For  any  information  you  may  desire  regarding 
amateur  photography  address 


SERVICE      DEPARTMENT,      CANADIAN      KODAK      CO.,      LIMITED 
TORONTO.       CANADA. 
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I'll  e  camera  springs 
open  when  the  thumb 
presses  the  button. 
Then  one  motion  draivs 
dozi'n  the  bed  and  snaps 
the  lens   into  focus. 


I 


1 


THE  POCKET    PREMO 

is  a  quick-action  camera. 
Within  a  few  seconds  after 
it  leaves  your  pocket  it  is 
ready  for  the  picture.  And 
it  makes  good  pictures, 
2%  x  3%     inches    in    size. 

At  Kodak  Jailers' 


Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Mount  Your  Kodak  Prints  in  a 


u 


1 11  rv  in  IT — 


Kodak  Album 

Let  the  Kodak  Album  keep  your  prints  clean 
and  in  order  permanently — that  is  the  place  for 
them,  not  scattered  about  in  drawers  or  pigeon 
holes. 

Attractively  designed,  finely  finished,  flexible 
covers  of  genuine  leather,  loose-leaf  style,  fifty 
black  leaves,  binding  constructed  durably— yet 
simply,  to  facilitate  removal  or  insertion  of 
leaves — these  features  distinguish  the  Kodak 
Album. 

Mount  your  prints  with  Kodak  Dry  Mounting 
Tissue — the  entire  print  sticks  fast  to  the 
album  leaf  without  curling.  And  it's  very  easy 
— just  fix  tissue  to  print,  trim,  lay  print  on 
album  leaf,  press  with  a  warm  flat-iron — that's 
all,  no  muss  or   fuss. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At    xoiir    dealer's 
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The  Compact 
Graflex 

in  two  sizes 

3%x5%,  5x7 

All  the  Graflex 
advantages  in  the 

smallest  possible  space 


FIRST,  the  fundamental  features  of 
Graflex  excellence — the  reflecting 
mirror,  the  focal  plane  shutter,  the 
Kodak    Anastigmat    lens    f.4.5. 

Then  the  added  advantage  of  using  film 
packs,  roll  film,  cut  him  or  plates  as  you 
choose.  The  Compact  Graflex  takes 
the  Graflex  Plate  Holder,  Graflex  Film 
Pack  Adapter,  Graflex  Magazine  Plate 
Holder,  Graflex  Cut  Film  Holder, 
Graflex  Roll  Film   Holder. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 


Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

Equip  your  camera  with  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  and  you  can 
readily  secure  portraits  that  suitably 
fill  the  picture  area  in  sharp  focus  at 
close   range. 

At  your  dealer's 


"At  Home  with  the  Kodak"  tells 
you  how  to  make  best  the  Kodak 
story  of  you  and  yours — Kodak 
portraits  for  example.  Get  a  copy 
of  this  interesting  booklet — it's 
completely  illustrated,  replete  with 
diagrams,  and  free— /row  us  or 
void-  dealer. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  best  print  you  ean  get  on 


VELOX 


is  the  best  print  you 


'j: 


When    light   rings   flash 
their  warning 

Each     Kodak     Anastigmat     is     fashioned     to     conform     to  a    master 

glass    that    is    really     another     lens     of  equal    but   opposite  curvature. 

The  master  glass  represents  the  perfect  optical  curve  and  the 
lens  must  fit  it  exactly — exactly. 

The  test  to  determine  when  this  result  has  been  secured  is  a 
very  delicate  and  a  very  pretty  operation.  If,  when  the  expert 
brings  the  two  lenses  into  contact,  vari-colored  light  rings 
appear,  some  slight  difference  in  curvature  must  exist.  Even 
though  this  difference  may  be  infinitesimal,  the  light  rings  flash 
their    warning. 

It  is  only  when  careful  readjustment  on  the  polishing  machine 
has  successfully  corrected  this  error  and  the  form  of  the  light 
rings  proves  this  fact,  that  the  lens  is  good  enough  to  become 
a    Kodak    Anastigmat. 

Do  you  know  how  a  lens  forms  an  image  or  why  cameras  have 
different  kinds  of  lenses?  Both  of  these  questions,  and  others,  you 
will  find  answered  in  a  complete  and  interesting  fashion  in  the  little 
free  booklet  "About  Lenses."    AVe  should  like  to  send  you   a  copy. 


K 

ATS       Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada. 
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MAGAZINE  -for  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


APRIL      1922 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


A  DRASTIC  CUT 

KODAK    and    GRAFLEX 

Prices 

Cameras,  particularly  Kodaks,  were  not 
advanced  in  price  in  proportion  to 
other  goods  during  the  war.  And  now 
there  is  not  merely  a  nominal  reduc- 
tion— many  models  are  back  to  pre- 
war  prices. 

Our  new  prices  do  not  merely  reflect 
reduced  costs  already  accomplished— 
they  are  made  in  anticipation  of  cost 
reductions  in  the  months  to  come.  In 
no  case  is  there  any  cheapening  ol  the 
product — except  in  price.  At  what- 
ever cost,  Kodak  and  Grarlex  quality 
is  alwavs  maintained. 


Kodak  booklets,    with   the    new    pines,  free 
f>\     mail    or    at    your    dealer's 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


FIVE  TUBES 

EASTMAN  SPECIAL  DEVELOPER 

A  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER 
FILMS.  PLATES,  PAPER 


Canadian  Kodak  Co., 


.  ..  <*ic- 


Eastman  Special  Developer 

ITS  use  is  universal — tor  films,  plates,  Velox 
and  other  developing  out    papers. 


It's  universally  right^  too — 
that's  what  this  seal  on  each 
tube  stands  for. 

Price,  6c.  per  glass   tube. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.  LIMITED 


At    vour    dealer's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


SNOW-TIME    ADVENTURERS 
Made    with   a  No.   2   Brownie,   by  Mrs.  A.  K.  Ludy 
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THE  OLD  GROVE  SCHOOL 

Made  on  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  2A  Brownie,  by  Miss  Sarah  H.  Moss. 
Exposure    30    minutes   with   largest  stop 


BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WINTER'S  MOON 

WE   occasionally    find   some  winning   smiles   in   early    morning, 
beautiful  spots  on  the  land-  some  in  late  afternoon,  and  other- 
scape  that  persistently  re-  appear   most    beautiful    on    moon- 
fuse  to  smile  for  the  camera  unless  light  nights. 

they   are   photographed   at    a    par-  But    whatever   the   month      and 

ticular  time.  whatever  the  hour  of  day  or  night 

Some  of  these   wear   their   must  that     these    places   prefer   to     be 
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photographed,  they  will,  if  visited 
at  the  right  time,  do  their  part 
toward  the  making  of  an  attractive 
picture.  And  ir  is  just  these  over- 
particular subjects — the  ones  that 

•  so  partial  to  times  and  seasons 
— that  will  make  the  kinds  of  pic- 
tures which  may  justly  be  called 
unique. 

A  case  in  point  is  "The  Old 
Grove  School,"  a  subject  thai  dis- 
appointed Miss  Moss  (who  made 
tin  picture  shown  on  page  3)  every 
time  she  photographed  it  by  day- 
light. It  stood  facing  north,  so 
that  the  sun  could  not  see  its  face 
in  summer  time;  and  it  nestled  in 
dense  shade,  beneath  tall  tin-. 
for  tin1  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  only  hope  of  securing  a  satis- 
factory picture  was  in  watching 
for  the  chance  to  take  it  at  some 
unusual  time — a  time  when  the 
light  conditions  would  make  it 
possible  to  secure  a  pictorial,  even 
if  not  a  detailed,  record  of  the  sci  n 
of   which    the   school   was   a   part. 

About  half  past  two  o'clock  one 
February  night  Mi--  Moss  awoke 
and  In  aid  the  drip  of  melting 
snow.    Sin-    went    t<>    tin-    window, 


saw  the  little  school  house  slumber- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  instantly 
recognized  the  pictorial  possibili- 
ties of  the  scene.  After  studying  it 
for  some  minutes  she  went  out  and 
made  a  30  minute  exposure,  a-  th< 
moon  was  slowly  sinking  toward 
the  skyline  in  the  west. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sky  is 
always  darker,  on  even  the  bright- 
est night,  than  it  is  during  the 
daylight  hours,  it  is  easy  to  secure 
types  of  pictures  by  moonlight  that 
it  would  be  difficult  or  wholly  im- 
1  ossible  to  secure  by  daylight. 

By  giving  600.000  times  as  long 
an  exposure  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  as  would  be  needed  for 
suitably  recording  the  subject  by 
sunlight,  almost  a  daylight  i 
can  be  obtained,  but  to  secure  a 
real  night  effect  it  is  necessary  to 
give  only  *A  to  %  of  this  exposure. 

The  data  under  Miss  Moss*  pic- 
ture  tells  the  exposure  that  her 
negative  received  with  a  single 
lens  box  Brownie.  Practically  the 
samo  effect  could  have  been  secur- 
ed with  stop  4  on  rectilinear,  or 
-top  /.8  on  anastigmat  lenses,  with 
a    15   minute  exposure. 


HARVESTING    IN    F.M.I. AM 
Mtnh     with    a    'oA    Kodak 
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A  SPRITE   ON"    WHEELS 
Made  with  a  Graflex,  '>;<  Henry  C.  Brewster 
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Fig.    1 — Made    on    Special    Velox 


SELECTING  THE  PAPER  TO  FIT  THE  NEGATIVE 


IN  the  days  of  printing-out 
papers,  when  it  took  from 
several  minutes  to  several 
hours  to  print  a  single  picture, 
photographers  had  to  make  nega- 
tives that  would  fit  the  paper. 
Printing-out  papers  were  made  in 
only  one  degree  of  contrast  and. 
unless  the  negative  had  the  range 
of  contrast  for  which  the  paper 
was  adapted  it  would  not  produce 
good  prints. 

With  modern  development  pap- 
ers a  whole  batch  of  pictures  can 
be  printed,  developed,  fixed  and 
washed  in  a  few  hours  and.  as 
these  papers  are  made  in  different 
grades,  by  which  is  meant  different 
degrees  of  contrast,  the  photog- 
rapher no  longer  has  to  make  nega- 
tives of  a  certain  range  of  contrast. 


because  he  can  select  the  paper 
to  fit  the  negative. 

Velox  papers  are  made  in  three 
grades,  which  are  known  as  Special. 
Regular  and  Contrast.  Each  grade 
will  render  a  scale  of  tunes  thai 
ranges  from  black  to  white,  but 
the  number  of  tones  that  can  be 
recorded  between  the  lightest  and 
the  darkest  depends  on  the  grade 
of  paper  that  is  used.  Special 
Velox  will  record  more  tones  than 
Regular,  and  Regular  Velox  will 
record  more  tones  than  Contrast. 

Assuming  that  we  wish  our  pic- 
tures to  record  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  scale  of  tones  that  the 
negative  contains,  we  should  use 
Special  Velox  for  negatives  that 
have  many  tones.  Regular  Velox 
for  negatives  that  have  few  tones 
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and  Contrast  Velox  for  such  nega- 
tives as  have  too  few  tones  for 
making  sufficiently  contrasty  prints 
on  Regular.  In  other  words,  we 
should  use  Special  for  negatives 
of  average  contrast.  Regular  for 
negatives  that  have  little  contrast 
and  Contrast  for  negatives  that 
are  so  lacking  in  contrast  that 
they  will  not  make  brilliant  prints 
on  Regular. 

If  a  print  is  made  on  Contrast 
Velox  from  a  negative  that  has 
many  more  tones  than  this  grade 
of  paper  can  render,  the  result  will 
necessarily  be  a  picture  which  has 
fewer  tones  than  the  negative,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  print  is 
made  on  Special  Velox  from  a 
negative  that  has  many  less  tones 
than  the  paper  can  render,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  picture  which  show- 
much,   or   even    all,    of   the    detail 


there  is  in  the  negative,  but  which 
will  not  have  enough  contrast  be- 
tween the  tones.  If  printed  just 
long  enough  for  rightly  recording 
the  values  of  the  light  tones  the 
picture  will  have  gray  instead  of 
black  shadows,  while  if  printed 
long  enough  for  rightly  recording 
the  dark  tones  the  light  ones  will 
be  gray. 

The  photographs  from  which 
our  illustrations  were  made  show 
the  differences  in  the  results  ob- 
tained by  making  prints  on  Special, 
Regular  and  Contrast  Velox,  from 
a  negative  that  has  several  tones. 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  the 
halftone  reproduction  process  it 
is,  however,  impossible  to  present 
illustrations  that  show,  tone  for 
tone,  exactly  what  these  photo- 
graphs do  contain.  The  print  on 
Special   Velox,   from   which   Fig.   1 
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Contrast    Velox 


was  made,  most  faithfully  records 
the  tones  that  the  negative  shows. 
The  print  on  Regular  Velox, 
represented  by  Fig.  2,  records 
fewer,  and  the  one  on  Contrast 
Velox  (Fig.  3)  records  still  fewer 
of  the  negative  tones.  Some  of  the 
tones  that  are  recorded  in  Figs.  2 
and  3  are  rendered  lighter,  while 
others  are  rendered  darker,  than 
they  are  in  the  negative,  thus  in- 
creasing the  contrast  of  the  picture. 
We  do  not  recommend  that 
photographers  should  always  use 
the  grade  of  paper  that  will  re- 
cord the  same  contrast  that  the 
negative  shows,  because  some 
negatives  have  too  little  and  others 
too  much  contrast.  In  such  cases 
it  is  best  to  use  a  grade  of  paper 
that  will  record  either  more  or 
less  contrast  than  the  negative 
contains. 


The  grade  of  Velox  to  use  with 
any  particular  negative  depends 
on  the  contrast  of  the  negative  ami 
also  on  the  taste  of  the  photog- 
rapher. Some  workers  prefer  pic- 
tures that  have  little  contrast, 
while  others  prefer  pictures  having 
strong  contrasts,  but,  whatever 
the  preference  of  the  photographer 
may  be,  he  can,  by  using  the  right 
grade  of  Velox,  make  pictures 
which  will  record  the  degree  of 
contrast  he  prefers,  from  any  nega- 
tive that  will  make  a  good  print. 


Shadows  on  the  snow  can  be 
recorded  with  one-half  the  ex- 
posure that  is  needed  for  recording 
detail  in  foreground  objects  on 
summer   landscapes. 
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THE    CALM    OF    THE    WOODS 
Madi    with  a  No.   l    Special   Kodak,  by   Walti  r   Tl".   /'/'■  rci 


Ill 
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THE  PERSPECTIVE  OF  THE  PICTURE 


same  perspective  from 
the  same  point  of 
view;  but  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths 
will  not  make  the 
same  sized  images 
from  the  same  point 
of  view,  because  the 
size  of  image  that  a 
lens  can  make  de- 
pends on  its  focal 
length  and  the  dis- 
tance it  is  placed  from 
the  subject.  At  any 
given  distance  from 
the  subject  a 
focus  lens  will 
a    larger    image 


long 
make 
of  it 
focus 


Fig.   l—Marte    fro,,,    a   Nearby   V 
with   Short  Focus  Lens 


WE  have  often  read  state- 
ments which  conveyed  the 
impression  that  long  focus 
lenses  give  good  perspective,  that 
is,  good  drawing,  but  that  short 
focus  lenses  do  not,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  short  focus  lenses 
should  never  be  used  when  good 
perspective  is  desired  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

From  this  one  would  infer  that 
the  perspective  is  determined  by 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  per- 
spective is  determined,  not  by  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  but  solely 
by  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  lens  is  required  to  make  the 
picture. 

All  lenses,  no  matter  what  their 
focal  length  may  be,  will  render  the  . 


than    a    short 
lens   can   make. 
opoini  The     misconception 

that  short  focus  lenses 
necessarily  give  poor 
perspective  has  resulted,  no  doubt, 
from  the  practice  of  placing  the 
camera  very  close  to  the  subject, 
in  order  to  secure  a  large  image  of 
it.  regardless  of  whether  the  per- 
spective that  the  eyes  saw  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  lens  was 
pleasing  or  not. 

Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations  was 
made  with  a  short  focus,  and  Fig.  2 
with  a  long  focus  lens.  The  perspec- 
tive of  Fig.  2  is  pleasing  while  the 
perspective  of  Fig.  1  is  not;  but  Tin- 
difference,  in  the  drawing  of  these 
two  picture-,  is  not  due  to  the  diff- 
erence in  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
lenses.  It  is  solely  due  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  pictures 
were  made — Fig.  2  being  made 
from  a  distant  viewpoint  from 
which      the      perspective      looked 
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] 'leasing  to  the  eyes, 
while  Fig.  1  was  made 
from  a  nearby  view- 
point from  which  the 
perspective  did  not 
look  pleasing  to  the 
eyes. 

The  fact  that  the 
perspective  is  deter- 
mined by  the  point 
of  view  from  which 
the  picture  is  made, 
and  not  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  is 
shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  Fig.  3  with  Fig. 
2.  Fig.  3  was  made 
with  the  short  focus 
lens  that  made  Figs.  1 
and  4,  but  the  picture 
was  taken  from  the 
same  viewpoint  as 
Fig.  2.  which  was 
made  with  the  long 
focus  lens.  Fig.  3  is 
an  enlargement,  made 
from  the  negative 
from  which  Fig.  4  was 
printed. 

While  no  one  would 
be  apt  to  make  a  por- 
trait of  a  subject  plac- 
ed in  such  an  attitude 
as  is  shown  by  our  il- 
lustrations, many  do. 
however  make  full  fig- 
ure portraits  at  very 
short  range,  with  the 
subject  sitting,  hands 
in  lap  and  knees  point- 
ing directly  toward 
the  lens.  The  result 
is  a  caricature  of  the 
human  form  which 
is  usually  more  offen- 
sive  than   amusing. 


Lour/ 


Fin.   3 — Enlarged   from    the    Negativt 
made    the    Picturi     "ii    page    12 
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Made   from    a   Distant    Viewpoint 
with    Short    Focus    Lens 


From  what  we  have  shown, 
it  is  evident  that  the  way  to  ob- 
tain good  perspective  in  our  pic- 
tures is  to  make  them  from  the 
viewpoint  from  which  the  desired 
perspective   can   be   seen. 


For  most  subjects 
the  perspective  will  be 
pleasing  from  some 
viewpoint  which  is 
near  enough  to  the 
camera  so  that  the 
size  of  image  which 
the  lens  makes  will  be 
as  large  as  it  should  be 
for  the  size  of  picture 
that  the  c  am  era 
makes,  but  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  image 
is  not  as  large  as  is 
wanted,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  any  size  can 
be  made  from  the 
negative. 

It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  us  to  go 
afield  with  a  heavy, 
long  bellows  camera 
and  lenses  of  different 
focal  lengths,  for  we  can.  with  any 
compact,  light  weight  hand  cam- 
era, secure  negatives  from  which 
we  can  print  pictures  that  will 
combine  the  perspective  we  want 
with  the  size  of  image  we  want. 


LEVELING  THE  CAMERA 


Oj  ANDY,  stoney  or  boggy 
L^  ground,  cement  walks, 
rK-^  smooth  pavements  and  steep 
hillsides  are  places  where  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  make  a 
tripod  stand  straight. 
The  Optipod  which  fits  all   tri- 


pods, has  a  ball  and  socket  joint, 
with  which  the  camera  can  always 
be  leveled,  no  matter  how  much 
the    tripod    tilts. 

With  the  Optipod  the  camera 
can  also  be  pointed  directly  down- 
ward, or  at  any  angle  desired. 
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™  Mmi'    with   a   No.   2   Brownie, 
by    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Miller 


I  N     S  U  MMER    TIME 


1 1 
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THE    HAIR   CUT 
Made    with    a    Previa,    by   E.    W.    Donaldson 

THE  REGULAR  EDITOR  IS  OUT  OF  TOWN 


AL  McGINNIS  lounged  amid 
/-%  easels  and  ash  trays  in 
Joe  Blount's  studio  apart- 
1 1 11  iii .  looking  over  Kodak  pic- 
tures snapped  seven  years  before 
on  their  trip  around  the  world. 
They  always  spoke  of  it  as  their 
trip  around  the  world,  although 
they  never  got  beyond  Honolulu. 
Bui  from  New  England  to  Hawaii 
and  back  gave  them  innumerable 
picture    opportunities. 

McGinnis  studied  each  print 
carefully  "trying  to  remember 
where  it  was  taken  and  what  it 
represented.  Joe  Blount  had  coiled 
himself,    oriental     fashion,    on      a 


window  seat  and  was  pulling  weird 
chords  out  of  a  guitar,  scanning 
the  pages  of  a  magazine  at  the 
same   time. 

"Say,  Joe,  why  didn't  we  keep 
some  kind  of  a  record  of  these 
pictures?"  asked  McGinnis.  "I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember 
what   they  are  or  where." 

But  Joe,  who  had  been  the 
self-styled  official  photographer 
of  the  expedition,  kept  on  with  his 
guitar   and   his   magazine. 

''I  said  that  if  you  were  any- 
thing but  an  artist,"  shouted  Mc- 
Ginnis,   "you'd    have   had    enough 
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sense  to  keep  some  kind  of 
a  record  of  what  these  pictures 
are." 

Whereupon  Joe  began  to  hum  9 
vague    tune. 

"This  picture  for  example,  is 
perfectly  wonderful,"  continued 
McGinnis,  "but  what's  that  build- 
ing I'm  standing  in  front   of?" 

But   just   then  Joe  Blount,   still 


strumming  and  humming,  espied 
in    his    magazine    an    Autographic 

Kodak  advertisement,  which  he 
immediately  paraphrased  and  set 
to  music: 

"Let    the    negative    remember — 

Was    it    April    or  September? 

Was  it  Wakiki  or  Nova  Scotia's  clime? 

With    the    Kodak,    date   and    title. 

Information    that    is    vital. 

Can     be    written     on     the    film     at    the 

time." 


FRIENDS— ON     TW 


BIRD     AND     ANIMAL 
KODAK,    BROWNIE 


7? 


Above — Made  with  a  1'remoette  Jr.,  by  A.  B, 
Donnan.  On  Left — Made  with  a  No.  2  Fold- 
ing Brownie,  by  H.  M.  Davock,  Below — Made 
with  a   Premo,  by   Leopold   Zwarg, 


FEET      AND      FOUR 


MES     AS     SHOWN     IN 
PRE  MO    PICTURES 


Above — Made  with  a  Xo.  2  Brownie,  by  Geo. 
Loveland.  Below — Made  with  a  No.  12  Premo, 
>y   C.    N.   Wolever.  Made  with   a    3A    Kodak,   by   M.   J.   Cully. 
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Photographed  from  an  Aeroplane  with  •/  No.  3  Special  Kodak,  by  T.  H".  Kilmer,  .]> 

FROM  THE  CLOUDS  WITH  A  KODAK 

BY   T.   W.   KILMER    .IK. 


THE  Kodak  has  been  my  con- 
stant companion  during  my 
wanderings  on  the  earth,  but 
it  was  only  this  year  that  it  soared 
with  me  in  my  aeroplane  jour- 
neys. 

Had  I  known  how  easy  it  i-  to 
take  pictures  from  the  air,  I  should 
have  used  it  long  ago  for  that  pur- 
pose. My  head  was  full  of  long- 
focus  lensi  s,  specially  built  cam- 
eras, screens,  panchromatics.  all 
of  which  I  had  read  about  with 
eagerness  in  the  literature  of  air 
photography. 

It  happened  that  one  day  this 
past  fall  I  had  my  Xo.  3  Special 
Kodak  along  with  me  on  one  of  my 
trips  and  just  for  fun  I  exposed  a 
roll   of  sixes  with  lens  wide  open. 


no  filter  of  any  kind,  and  the  plane 
making  ninety  miles  an  hour.  The 
shutter  speed  was  Tso  of  a  second, 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
September  fifth. 

The  accompanying  photograph 
shows  the  result.  I  am  an  amateur 
photographer  and  the  result  of 
the  experiment  agreeably  sucr- 
pris<  d    me. 

The  Eastman  roll-film  was  tank 
developed  and  an  enlargement 
made  with  the  Kodak  Enlarging 
Outfit    on   glossy   paper. 

Flying  has  come  to  stay  and  it 
is  going  to  be  just  as  natural  for 
the  pilot  To  take  along  a  Kodak  as 
it    now    is   for   the   autoist. 

About  the  only  difference  is  that 
the    autoist      must    contend     with 
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clouds  of  dust — the  pilot  with  plain 
clouds. 

Editor's  Note:  A  problem  that 
always  confronts  photographers, 
when  making  pictures  from  a 
motor  driven  aircraft,  is  prevent- 
ing the  vibration  of  the  rapidly 
moving  machine  from  blurring  the 
picture. 

It  has  been  found  that  bv  hold- 


ing the  camera  in  the  hands,  and 
making  the  exposures  without 
resting  the  arms  on  the  aircraft. 
the  photographer's  body  would 
serve  as  an  absorbing  medium  so 
that  very  little  of  the  vibration 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  cam- 
era during  the  t?..t  of  a  second,  or 
shorter,  exposures  that  are  needed 
in  aerial  photography. 


THE    KILMER    KIDS 


YEARS  ago.  the  picture  re- 
produced below  was  a  prize 
winner  in  one  of  our  photo- 
graphic contests.  Other  pictures, 
equally  successful  followed,  but 
they  were  all  made  about  the 
same  time   so   that   the  bov     was 


always  a  little  boy  and  the  girl  still 
a   youngster. 

The  photographs  were  made  by 
Dr.  Theron  W.  Kilmer  of  New 
York,  and  the  two  "hopefuls'' 
wire  his  children.  There  was  some- 
thing appealing  about  them,  even 


A    I'lUZE    WINNING    riCTTRE    OF    LONG    AGO 
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T.   W.    KILMER,   JR. 
which   ht    made   tin    Kodak  Picture 


shown 


page   iv 


in  pictures,  and  they  soon  were 
looked  upon  by  the  Kodak  Adver- 
tising Department  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship    and    affectionately 

designed  as  "the  Kilmer  Kids." 
Somehow  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  they  would  grow  up.  They 
were  still  the  Kilmer  Kids  until — 
The  other  day  we  received  a 
photograph  made  with  a  Kodak 
from  an  aeroplane.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing bit  of  photographic  work  and 
showed  that  the  Kodak  makes  the 
most  of  its  opportunities,  even 
when  called  upon  to  "shoot"  from 
the  clouds  (See  page  18).  The 
young  man  who  made  the  picture 
was  T.  W.  Kilmer,  Jr.  Kilmer? 
Kilmer?  What,  the  Kilmer  Kid'.' 
We  ransacked  the  files  for  Ex- 
hibit. One —  the  little  boy  and  the 
toy   boat.   A   little  chap   like   that 


riding  around  making  Kodak 
snapshots  in  an  aeroplane?  It  could 
not  be.  A  second  picture,  over- 
looked when  we  opened  the  letter, 
dropped  out  of  the  envelope.  It 
showed  T.  W.  Kilmer,  Jr.  at  the 
wheel  of  his  Sperry  Messenger. 
We  gasped.  It  didn't  seem  possible 
— but  it  was. 

Years  steal  by  so  quickly  that, 
almost  before  we  know  it,  child- 
hood is  around  the  corner  out  of 
sight  unless  we  can  bring  it  back 
with  pictures.  Pictures  of  the 
children  never  grow  up.  "Keep  a 
Kodak  Story  of  the  Children"  is 
much  more  than  an  advertising 
slogan — as    any    parent    knows. 

And  that  reminds  us.  We'll  get. 
out  that  Album  of  little  Dora, 
aged  six,  tonight.  She  goes  back 
to   college   tomorrow. 
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In    Winter 
TWO    STORIES    FROM    THE    MOUNTAIN'S 

Upper  madi    with  a  No.   l   Special  Kodak.  Lower  with  a   arm!,.,-. 

by  Geo.  H.  Hardy. 
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Fig.    1 

IMMIE  GETS  A  GHOST   PICTURE 


MR.  HATCH  stopped  laugh- 
ing and  looked  at  his  son 
Jimniie,  aged  fourteen, 
home  from  boarding  school  for 
the   week-end. 

"Young  man,  I've  always  told 
you  to  practice  economy,  but  you 
never  heard  me  suggest  that  you 
make  two  exposures  on  one  sec- 
tion of  film,  did  you?" 

"How  did  that  picture  get  into 
the  album?"  asked  Jimniie,  sur- 
prised. Mr.  Hatch  had  found  in 
the  boy's  Brownie  album  a  print 
made  from  a  doubly  exposed  nega- 
tive. (Fig.  1)  "I  call  it  the  ghost 
picture." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  make 
such  a  mistake?"  queried  Mr. 
Hatch.  "It's  such  an  easy  one  to 
avoid." 

"I  forgot  to  turn  the  winding 
key  after  making  the  first  expo- 
sure. That  building  is  right  beside 
the  skating  rink   in  the   park   and 


it's  all  fixed  up  with  benches  and  a 
fireplace,  and  when  we  go  skating 
we  stop  there  to  rest  and  get  warm. 
The  boys  all  call  it  the  warming 
oven. 

"The  first  time  I  went  to  the 
park  to  skate  I  wanted  a  picture  of 
the  warming  oven.  After  I  made 
the  first  exposure  I  decided  that  I 
should  have  left  out  that  tele- 
phone pole.  So  I  pointed  the 
Brownie  more  toward  the  right 
until  the  finder  showed  that  the 
telephone  pole  was  out  and  the 
driveway  in.  But  I  forgot  to  turn 
the  film  before  making  the  second 
exposure." 

"You  mean  you  forgot  to  turn 
the  film  after  the  first  exposure," 
corrected  Mr.  Hatch.  "The  only 
safe  way  is  to  get  the  habit  of 
turning  a  new  film  into  place  im- 
mediately after  each  exposure. 
Then  you'll  always  be  ready  for 
business    whenever    a    picture    op- 
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portunity  comes  along.  You'll 
never  have  to  bother  with  winding 
the  film  before  making  an  expos- 
ure if  you  wind  it  as  soon  as  you 
have  taken  the  preceding  one. 

"I've  made  mistakes,  too,  of 
course.  When  I  first  began  to 
practise  law  I  bought  a  second- 
hand typewriter.  It  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  new  machines — you 
couldn't  see  what  you  were  writing 
as  you  can  on  the  modern  visible 
ones.  Sometimes,  after  coming  to 
the  end  of  a  line  I'd  slide  the  car- 
riage back  but  forget  to  turn  the 
paper  ahead.  So  I  pounded  a  new 
line  right  on  top  of  the  last  one." 

"You  got  twice  as  many  words 
to  a  line  that  way.  didn't  you?" 
asked  Jimmie. 

"Yes,  but  you  couldn't  read 
any  of  them.  I  spoiled  many  a 
letter  that  way  until  I  finally 
made  it  a  habit  always  to  turn 
the  paper  ahead  immediately  after 
completing    a    line    and    I      never 


had    any   such   trouble    after   that. 

"When  you  put  these  two  expo- 
sures on  the  one  film,  you  lost 
both  pictures  and  wasted  one 
section  of  film.  The  film  doesn't 
cost  much,  of  course,  but  the  pic- 
tures might  be  priceless  some  day. 
It  wasn't  so  serious  this  time  be- 
cause you  made  a  third  exposure 
and  got  a  good  picture  I  see.  How 
did  you  happen  to  notice  your 
mistake?'' 

"I  saw  that  the  film  was  still  set 
at  number  one  when  I  began  to 
turn  a  new  section  into  place  after 
the  second  exposure.  I  knew  then 
that  I'd  piled  one  exposure  on  top 
of  the  other,  so  I  made  another 
(Fig.  2).  I  don't  know  why  I  put 
that  double  exposure  print  in  the 
album,  but  every  time  I  see  it  I'll 
be  reminded  that  I  must  wind  a 
new  section  of  film  into  place  im- 
mediately after  every  exposure." 
said  Jimmie,  "unless  I  want  a 
collection   of   ghost    pictures." 


Fig.   2 
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THE    DISTANT    HILLS 
Mci/h     with    a   .').!    Kodak,   by   John    Haberstroh 


A    UNIVERSAL    DEVELOPER 


AS    soon    as   development    pap- 

l\  ers  fame  into  universal  use  a 
demand  arose  for  a  devel- 
oper  thai  was  suitable  for  develop- 
ing both  negatives  and  prints:  This 
was  before  rank  development  was 
introduced,  in  the  day-  when  nega- 
-  were  always  developed  in  i 
tray. 

The  standard  developer  for 
negatives  is  pyro,  but  pyro  is  nor 
-mt able  for   making  prints. 

The  standard  developer  for 
prints  is  Elon-Hydrochinon.  com- 
monly called  Elon-Hydro.  but 
neither  Elon-Hydro  nor  M.  Q. 
solution-;  are  considered  as  satis- 
factory as  pyro  for  making  nega- 
I  ives. 

Because  the  developers  we  have 
mentioned  are  best  adapted  for 
one   purpose    only,   they   do      not 


possess    all    of    the    characteristics 

that  a  developer  must  have  in 
order  to  be  considered  a  universal 
developer. 

In  hopes  of  finding  a  developer 
that  would  make  prints  equal  in 
quality  to  those  developed  with 
Elon-Hydro.  and  also  make  nega- 
tives that  would  have  a  better 
printing  quality  than  had  previ- 
ously been  obtained  from  any 
developer  that  was  capable  of 
making  high-grade  prints,  we  care- 
fully tested  several  kinds  of  de- 
A'elopers  and  found  that  the  East- 
man Special  Developer  best  met 
the  requirements. 

A  comparison  of  prints,  made 
Mom  the  same  negative,  showed 
that  no  difference  could  be  detect- 
ed in  prints  developed  with  Elon- 
Hydro  and   those   developed   with 
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the  Eastman  Special  Developer. 
It  was  found  thai  the  besl  results 
were  obtained  when  both  these 
developers  were  used  at  a  tem- 
perature of  70  degrees,  but  that 
when  the  temperature  was  low- 
ered to  60  degrees  (thus  neces- 
sitating longer  development)  the 
Eastman  Special  Developer  was 
least   liable   to   stain  the   prints. 

Another  advantage  of  the  East- 
man Special  Developer  is  that 
those  whose  fingers  are  irritated 
by  Elon-Hydro  rarely  experience 
this  inconvenience  when  using  the 
Eastman  Special  Developer,  which 
does  not  stain  the  finger  nails. 

Negatives  of  the  same  subject, 
that  were  developed  by  the  tray 
method,  some  with  pyro 
and  others  with  the  East- 
man Special  Developer, 
were  also  compared,  and 
it  was  found  that  while 
the  pyro  developed  nega- 
tives had  slightly  the  best 
printing  quality,  those 
developed  with  the  East- 
man Special  Developer 
possessed  a  printing  qual- 
ity that  was  superior  to 
any  that  had  'been  ob- 
tained from  any  other  de- 
veloper that  was  at  the 
same  time  entirely  suit- 
able for  tise   with   paper. 

It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however.  thai 
(neither  'the  Eastman 
Special  Developer,  nor 
any  other  developer  that 
i-  suitable  for  making 
prints,  is  recommended 
for  developing  negatives 
in  the  tank.  Tank  dev- 
elopment is  based  on  the  u,,,/, 


action  of  pyro.  of  which  the 
Kodak  and  Premo  Tank  Powders 
are   composed. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  the  Eastman 
Special  Developer  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  universal  developer 
that  we  know  of.  It  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  developing  prints  and 
ir  will  also  produce  splendid  re- 
sults when  used  for  developing 
negatives    in   the   tray. 

The  photographer  who  prefers 
to  develop  negatives  in  a  tray 
(some  workers  do  not  use  a  tank 
because  they  cannot  resist  the 
fascination  of  watching  a  negative 
develop  in  a  tray),  and  the  photo- 
grapher who  wishes  to  always 
have  on  hand  a  developer  that  is 


PLAYING    THE    KOTO 
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adapted  for  so  wide  a  range  of 
work  as  the  development  of  nega- 
tives, lantern  slides,  Velox,  bro- 
mide and  other  papers,  will  find 
the     Eastmato    Special    Developer 


splendidly  suited  to  his  needs.  It 
i-  put  up  both  in  glass  tubes  and 
in  paper  packets  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all    Kodak   dealers. 


MIXING    THE    PYRO    DEVELOPER 


THE  pyro  developer  that  is 
used  for  developing  films  i< 
composed  of  pyro.  sulphite 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  and 
water.  The  pyro  is  the  develop- 
ing agent,  the  carbonate  is  the  en- 
ergizer  or  accelerator  and  the  sul- 
phite is  the  preservative. 

The  function  of  the  developer 
is  to  convert  into  metallic  silver 
the  silver  salts  on  which  the  light 
has  acted;  but  neither  pyro  nor 
any  other  developing  agent,  when 
used  alone,  can  do  this.  Nearly  all 
developing  agents  must  be  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  in  order  to  be 
efficient,  and  the  alkali  that  is 
tnosl  generally  used  is  carbonate 
of  soda. 

"Water  contains  air  and  air  con- 
tains oxygen.  Pyro.  like  all  other 
developing  agents,  has  an  affinity 
for  oxygen,  and  when  pyro  is  < In- 
solved  in  plain  water  it  absorbs  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  that  is  in  the 
water.  Since  the  energy  of  pyro  is 
increased  when  it  is  in  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda  it  would 
quickly  spoil  if  there  was  nothing 
but  pyro  and  carbonate  in  the 
developer. 

When  sulphite  of  soda  is  added 
to  the  developer  it  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative of  the  pyro.  because  like 


pyro  it  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  as  a  well-balanced 
pyro  developer  always  contain- 
much  more  sulphite  than  pyro,  the 
suphite  absorbs  the  greater  part  of 
the  oxygen,  so  that  the  pyro  can 
perform  its  function  before  it  be- 
comes  too   much    oxidized. 

In  mixing  the  pyro  developer  it 
is.  therefore,  important  to  protect 
the  pyro  against  excessive  oxida- 
tion by  dissolving  the  sulphite 
and  the  carbonate  before  adding 
the   pyro  to   the  solution. 

The  pyro  developer  not  only 
develops  the  silver  image  but  also 
deposits  a  >tain  image  in  the  nega- 
tive and  as  this  stain  image  is  an 
oxidation  product  the  developer 
should  not  be  used  a  second  time. 

All  the  Kodak  and  Premo  tank 
powders  contain  two  packages  of 
chemicals.  The  sulphite  and  car- 
bonate are  in  the  thick  package 
and  the  pyro  is  in  the  thin  one. 
By  thoroughly  dissolving  the  con- 
tents of  the  thick  package  first, 
then  adding  and  thoroughly  dis- 
solving the  contents  of  the  thin 
one.  and  using  the  developer 
promptly  after  it  is  prepared,  you 
will  have  a  developer  that  has  not 
been    weakened    by    oxidation. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

CONSTRUCTIVE    criticism    points  out   our   mistakes 
and  tells  us  how  to  avoid  repeating  them. 
In  photography,  as  in  all  other   fields  of  human 
endeavor,    we    can    learn    much    from     constructive, 
criticism. 

All  photographers,  no  matter  how  skillful  they  are, 
may,  when  undertaking  some  branch  of  work  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  obtain  results  with 
which  they  are  not  wholly  satisfied.  If  they  do  not 
know  just  why  they  are  not  satisfied  they  need, 
and  will   appreciate,  constructive  criticism. 

Extending  such  criticism  to  those  who  ask  for  it 
is  one  of  the  functions  of    our    Service    Department. 

If  you  care  to  have  us  criticise  your  negatives 
and  prints  we  will  gladly  do  so,  without  charge,  in 
a  way  that,  we  believe,  will  be  of  practical  help  to 
you. 


Should  there  be  any  information   that  yon  desiri 
regarding  amateur  photography,    address 

SERVICE       DEPARTMENT.     CANADIAN      KODAK     (':>.. 
TORONTO.    CANADA 
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Premo 

No.  12 

Pictures 

2%  x3l4 

inches 


For  the  amateur  who  wants  a  pocket  camera 
with  which  he  can  use  plates  and  film  inter- 
changeably, and  focus  on  ground  glass  or 
with   scale  and   finder  as  he  chooses. 


Premo  No.  12  ranges  in  price  from  $20,  when  fitted 
with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  Rapid  Recti- 
linear lens,  to  $68,  when  fitted  with  Optimo  Shutter 
and  B.  &  L.  Tessar  Series  lib  lens/. 6.3.  Regularly 
equipped  for  plates  and  film  packs,  but  Graflex  Roll 
Film  can  be  used  in  a  special  roll  holder.  A  hand- 
some camera,  covered  with  fine-grain  leather  and 
well   made  throughout. 

At  Kodak  Dealers' 


Canadian   Kodak   Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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For  printing  on  Yelox 
or  other  developing  out 
papers,  the  magnesium 
ribbon — 12  feet  of  it — 
contained  in  the  Kodak 
Magnesium  Ribbon 
Holder  provides  illumi- 
nation for  300  average 
exposures. 


The  holder  furnishes  a  convenient  standard  for  timing 
the  exposure  of  prints.  Light  a  given  length  of  ribbon 
and  the  flame  goes  out  automatically  when  it  burns 
down  to  the  holder,  thus  stopping  the  exposure. 

To  supplement  daylight  for  photographing  dark  inter- 
iors, as  well  as  for  copying,  and  printing  lantern  slides, 
the  Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  is  emphatically 
handy  ami  useful. 

Price,  35c. 

The  best  method  of  igniting  the  ribbon  is 
by  means  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  specially 
constructed  for  this  purpose.        Price,  35c. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


All  Drain  ■ 
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/;/  the  Hood  of  a  Graflex 


you  see  the  reflected  image  of 
the  subject,  full  negative  size 
and  right  side  up.  Composi- 
tion is  simplified — you  know 
exactly  what  is  included  in  the 
view.  Precise  focusing  is  easy 
— as  you  turn  the 
focusing  hut  ton 
y  o  u  w  a  t  c  h  t  h  e 
image  and  know 
when     it     is     hair- 


sharp. 

The  principal  is 
simple,  as  the  il- 
lustration shows. 
A  tilted  mirror  re- 
flects the  image  to 
a  ground  glass  at 
the  base  of  the  hood.  When  the  shutter  is  released 
the  mirror  swings  upward,  out  of  the  way. 

The  reflecting  mirror  is  but  one  of  the  features 
that  have  made  the  Graflex  the  camera  that  does 
the  difficult  things  in  photography  and  does  them 
well. 

Graflex  catalogue  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 


Canadian    Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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Kodak 
Film  Tank 

With  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank,  anyone  can  con- 
sistently get  negatives 
that  are  developed  cor- 
rectly. It's  a  simple 
p  r  o  c  e  s  s — n  o  dark- 
room, no  experience, 
no  experimenting. 

Price,  $3.00  up 


Kodak 

Amateur 

Printer 

Compact  and  conve- 
nient, the  Kodak  Ama- 
teur Printer  combines 
all  the  apparatus 
needed  for  printing. 

Price,  $10.00 


First  develop  with  Kodak  Film 
Tank,  and  then  print  with  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer — that's  the  combi- 
nation for  results  from  film   to  finish. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


VELOX 


Contrast   Velox    tor    extremely    Hat    negatives. 

Regular    Velox  for  Hat  negatives. 

Special     Velox  for  average   negatives    and    con- 
trast}'  negatives. 

It  its  a  good  negative  it  deserves  Velox. 
It  it's  a  poor  negative    it    demands    it. 


CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  all  dealet >' 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Aiming  at  a  Common  BuWs-Eye 

STARTING  from  the  rough  glass,  the  Kodak  Anastigmat 
is  Kodak  made.  The  organization  that  makes  the 
camera  also  makes  the  lens.  Obviously,  then,  the  lens 
expert  does  not  have  the  generality  "camera"  in  mind 
but  rather  a  specific  model  of  known  capabilities  in  a 
specific  size  and  with  a  specific  shutter.  The  camera 
builder  and  the  lens  maker  are  aiming — not  at  a  com- 
mon  target — but  at  a  common   bull's-eye. 

As  a  result,  on  the  camera  to  which  it  is  fitted,  any 
Kodak  Anastigmat  at  its  indicated  speed  is  at  least  the 
equal  in  depth,  sharpness  and  flatness  of  field  of  any 
anastigmat  made,  regardless  of  price. 


The  better  you  understand  your  /ens,  /lie  better  will  be 
run)-  pictures.  You  "rill  find  our  little  booklet  " About 
Lenses'"  interesting — and  north  while.  It's  free— and 
7ve  should  be  glad  to  mail  yon  a  copy. 


tkSkxjI 
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Toronto,    Canada. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


A    New   Enlarger 


Kodak 

Auto-Focus 

Enlarger 


Amali  ur  api  <irii! ii  that 
,  Uminatt  s  focusing  in  <  n- 
larging.  Makes  prints  on 
Bromidi  paper  from  L%  to 
31-  1 1 mi  s  tin  'I in"  nsiona 
of  any  sizt  m  gativt  up  to 
I  x  6  inches. 


1  he  Kodak  Auto-Focu.-  Enlarger  changes  enlarging  into  a 
printing  process  almost  as  rapid  and  easy  as  contact   printing. 

As  you  slide  the  camera  up  or  down  on  its  standard — it 
clamp-  to  any  table  top  and  operates  vertically — the  image 
shrinks  or  grows  to  the  size  desired  but  always  remains  criti- 
cally sharp.  The  mechanically  accurate,  auto-focus  device  auto- 
matically adjusts  the  position  of  the  camera  lens  and  constant- 
ly keeps  the  image  in  -harp  focus. 

The  apparatus  is  complete  with  electric  cord  and  plug,  nega- 
tive holder,  paper  holder,  set  of  flexible  metal  masks  in  six 
sizes  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lems,  but  without  the  60  Watt 
Mazda  Lamp  required  for  illumination. 

Kodak  Auto-focus   Enlarger.    .    .    .   $40.00 
Diffusing  Disc  for  sofl  focus  prints  .      1.00 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


ur   drain's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


For  all  enlarging,  including  printing 
with  the  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger— 

Eastman 
Bromide  Papers 

Emphatically    taster  than    other    developing 
papers — as  easy,  to  use  as  Yelox. 

Velvet  Bromide  for  enlargements 
from  average  negatives — negatives 
that  make  good  contact  prints  on 
Special  Yelox. 

Brilliant  Velvet  Bromide  for 
negatives  that  makes  good  contact 
prints  on  Regular  Velox. 

Royal  Bromide  for  redevelopment 
for  sepia  effects. 

At  Kodak  dealers' 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


WHEN    THEIR    SHU'S    COME    IN 
Made   with  a  Graflex,  by  M.   W.  Reeves 
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REDDY  CHICKAREE  IN  ACTION 

BY  HOWARD  TAYLOR   MIDDLETOX 
Illustrated   by   tin    Author 
bushel    of    black    walnuts,       my  mouth   watering   for  promised 
laboriously   hulled  by  hand,      chocolate  fudge  with  nut    meats,  I 
was  stored  away  in  a  room       visited   the  cache.   Heavens!    what 
above  the  garage.   Then  one  day.      a    surprise    awaited    me.      To    the 


A' 
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last  corrugated  sphere,  the  baskets 
were  empty.  Then,  turning  my 
amazement  to  rage,  from  a  rafter 
overhead  came  mocking  squirrel 
laughter:  "Chir-r-r-r-r !  Chir-r-r- 
r-r!  Chir-r-r-r-r!"  Reddy  Chick- 
aree had  swiped  the  walnuts! 
There  would  be  no  chocolate  fudge 
with  nut  meats!  The  brigand 
must  die!  I  was  slipping  shells 
into  the  barrels  of  the  12  gauge 
when  Pal  intervened. 

"Don't  shoot  him;  give  him  a 
chance  to  pay  you  back  in  pic- 
tures." 

"Very  well,"  I  answered  grimly. 
laying  aside  the  gun.  "but  if  he 
fails  to  make  good,  I'll  plug  him — 
and  that's  a  promise." 

Now  the  pictures  arc  taken,  and 
here's  the  irony  of  it :  I  had  to  buy 
walnuts  to  lure  the  little  rascal  to 
my  cameras. 

The  way  I  made  Reddy  pay  for 


those  walnuts  was  by  compel- 
ling him  to  photograph  him- 
self in  the  role  of  the  "Doug" 
Fairbanks  of  wild  life  land. 
The  pictures  were  made  with 
a  Graflex,  which  Reddy  oper- 
ated with  the  assistance  of  a 
Hold  Fast  mouse  trap. 

The  stage  setting  for  the 
first  five  pictures  was  procur- 
ed from  the  wood  house,  in 
the  form  of  a  portable  stump, 
upon  the  top  of  which  were 
placed  two  walnuts.  Having 
attached  the  Graflex  to  its 
sturdy  tripod,  I  focused  it 
carefully.  As  the  westering 
sun  was  carrying  the  light 
away,  the  lens  was  opened 
to  /.4.5  and  the  shutter  set  at 
,-',,,  of  a  second.  This  is  slower 
than  I  like  for  a  close-up 
action  picture, but  I  was  afraid 


Fig.    3 
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Fig.    i 


to  give  a  shorter  exposure  with  the 
prevailing  light  condition-. 

The  Hold  Fast  mouse  trap,  held 
in  position  by  clamps,  mechanism 
side  down,  was  placed  directly 
beneath  the  camera.  One  thread 
extended  from  the  wire  loop  of  the 
trap  to  the  camera  shutter  lever. 
Another  thread  was  run  from  the 
pedal  of  the  trap  through  a  screw 
eye,  fastened  to  .the  top  of  -the 
stump  and  from  there  to  the 
walnut  bait. 

I  witnessed  the  taking  of  the 
first  photograph  from  the  library 
window,  and  a  most  spectacular 
comedy  it  was  indeed.  A  few  feet 
from  the  baited  stump  there  stood 
a  walnut  tree,  and  clinging  head 
downward  on  the  trunk  was 
Reddy  gazing  longingly  at  the 
nuts.  He  remained  in  this  position, 
motionless  as  a  statue,  for  quite  a 
while,  becoming  more  covetous 
every   instant.    Finally   he   leaped 


for  the  banquet  table.  As  he 
landed,  his  weight  caused  the 
stump,  not  perfectly  flat  upon  its 
bottom,  to  sway  slightly.  This 
movement    tightened    the    thread 


Diagram  showing  Mouse  Trap  held 
in    Metal    Clamps 

A — Thread  leading  to  bait 

B — Thread  leading   to  camera 
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sufficiently  to  set  the  camera  outfit 
in  operation,  and  at  the  noise, 
Reddy  made  an  ultra-rapid  de- 
parture without  even  reaching  the 
bait.  This  all  transpired  so  quickly 
that  I  can  think  of  no  better  simile 
than  to  liken  Reddy's  action  to 
that  of  a  rubber  ball  tossed  against 
a  wall  only  to  immediately  re- 
bound. Does  not  this  stunt  pro- 
claim him  the  "Doug"  of  wild 
life  land9    (Fig.  1.) 


When  next  I  tried  to 
have  Reddy  perform 
upon  the  stump,  he  had 
gotten  bravely  over  his 
stage  fright  and  refused 
to  register  >trenuous 
action  in  response  to 
the  noise  of  the  snap- 
ping trap.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  carry  the 
noise  still  closer  to  my 
subject.  To  accomplish 
this.  I  used  a  second 
trap  which  I  nailed  to 
the  front  side  of  the 
stump.  A  thread  was 
run  from  the  loopofthis 
trap  back  to  the  pedal 
of  the  trap  beneath  tin 
Graflex.  Another  thread 
ran  from  the  pedal  of 
the  trap  on  the  stump, 
through  a  staple  in  the 
stump  top.  to  the  wal- 
nuts. At  the  first  tryout 
of  this  device,  Reddy 
leaped  directly  away 
from  the  noise,  giving 
me  a  portrait  of  his 
beautiful  plumed  brush 
—  but  that  was  all.  So 
it  became  necessary  to 
erect  a  barrier  at  the 
back  of  the  stump  to 
compel  my  subject  to  jump  to 
left  or  righ  rather  than  away  from 
the   camera. (Fig.  2.)  , 

Even  the  proximity  of  the  snap- 
ping trap  did  not  bother  Reddy 
for  long  as  can  be  seen  by  Fig.  3 
taken  a  day  later  than  Fig.  2. 

The  difference  in  tone  of  the 
lettered  signs  in  these  two  photo- 
graphs is  due  to  the  color  of  paper 
used,  that  in  Fig.  2  being  yel- 
lowish  and   in   Fig.  3,  pure  white. 
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The  reason  that  no  part  of  the 
thread  connecting  the  two  traps  is 
seen  in  Fig.  2  is  because  it  was 
broken  and  shot  out  of  the  picture 
by  the  action  of  the  apparatus. 

Before  abandoning  the  stump 
studio.  I  wanted  a  double  self  por- 
trait; i.e..  I  wished  Roddy  nor  only 
to  photograph  himself  with  the 
Graflex,  as  formerly,  but  at  the 
same  Time,  with  the  Premo  as  well. 
It  was  my  desire  to  place  the 
Premo  far  enough  away  to  photo- 
graph both  the  Graflex  and  the 
subject.  If  this  could  be  done,  we 
would  have  two  interesting  pic- 
tures, one  showing  a  close-up  of 
the  subject,  the  other  a  record  of 
the  outfit  in  action.  "With  this  end 
in  view,  the  Premo  was  set  up  on 
a  -take  by  means  of  an  Optipod  at 


the  proper  distance,  and  a  thread 
was  run  from  the  shutter  lever  of 
the  Premo  to  a  staple  driven  in  the 
foot  of  the  stump.  At  this  point  it 
joined  company  with  the  thread 
from  the  trap  beneath  the  Graflex 
and  was  also  fastened  to  the  loop 
of  the  trap  on  the  side  of  the 
stump.  This  time,  instead  of  a 
single  thread  running  from  the 
pedal  of  the  trap  on  the  stump  to 
the  bait,  two  threads  ran  from 
the  pedal  of  this  trap  to  a  row 
of  big  nails  (another  form  of  bar- 
rier) at  the  rear  of  the  stump. 
Then  several  walnuts  were  laid  on 
the  threads.  While  Reddy  was 
busy  with  the  walnuts  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  threads  andthe 
pictures  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5 
were   made  in  quick  succession. 


.4     Flush!  wht     I' 
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Made   with   u  No.   n   Premo,   by  Stephen   J.   Bushya 


THE  PATH  OF  SUNBEAMS 


When  the  sun's  disk  is  hid- 
den by  dark  clouds  that 
extend  to  the  horizon, 
and  there  are  openings  in  the 
clouds  through  which  bands  of 
sunlight  stream,  the  path  of  the 
sunbeams  can  be  plainly  seen 
when  the  air  through  which  they 
pass  contains  water  vapor. 

The  path  of  the  sunbeams  can 
also  frequently  be  seen  along 
such  city  streets  and  country 
roads  as  are  shaded  by  tall  trees 
that  spread  a  canopj^  of  leaves 
above  the  roadway.  There  are 
always  openings  in  such  a  canopy 
through  which  the  sunlight  shines, 
and  when  the  background  of  the 
scene  is  dark  in  tone  the  bands  of 
light    will    be    conspicuously    out- 


lined whenever  there  is  fine  dust 
or  light  mist  above  the  roadway. 

Wherever  bands  of  sunbeams 
can  be  plainly  seen  they  can  be 
photographed,  and  they  are  always 
of  pictorial  value.  The  exposure  to 
give  depends  on  the  lighting  of  the 
subject,  of  which  the  sunbeams  are 
only  a  part. 

In  dimly  lighted  ravines,  where 
the  path  of  the  sunbeams  is  seen  in 
the  spray  of  waterfalls,  the  expo- 
sure should  always  be  long  enough 
for  recording  some  detail  in  the 
walls  of  the  ravine.  Five  seconds 
exposure  with  stop  16  on  double 
lenses,  or  with  the  second  stop  on 
single  lenses  has  often  been  found 
necessary. 
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When  the  path  of  the  sunbeams 
is  visible  between  rows  of  trees 
we  would  suggest  an  exposure 
of  1  second  with  the  stops  men- 
tioned. 

The  bands  of  sunlight  that  are 
seen  outlined  against,  the  clouds, 
when  looking  across  an  open  land- 
scape, can  be  recorded  with  the 
same  exposure  that  is  given  for 
ordinary  landscape  work,  that  is, 
^s   of  a   second  with   stop   16,   or 


a  snapshot  with  a  single  lens  cam- 
era. 

Mr.  Bushya's  picture  on  page  8 
shows  how  bands  of  sunlight  can 
be  utilized  for  adding  pictorial 
interest  to  a  scene.  This  picture 
was  made  at  8  o'clock  on  an 
autumn  morning.  Mr.  Bushya  in- 
forms us  that  the  sunbeams  were 
reflected  from  mist,  which  was  so 
faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen, 
excepting  where  the  sunlight  pene- 
trated. 


THE   OLD,   OLD   STORY 
i/,/i/,    with  a  Premo  by  L.  Marland 


Ill 
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The  18-  year-old  Brownii    that  madi    the  picturt 


ipposite  page 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


Eighteen  year?  ago  Santa 
Claus  knew  a  certain  boy 
who  wanted  a  Brownie. 
Perhaps  he  wondered,  as  many 
parents  of  that  time  wondered, 
what  a  boy  could  do  with  a  camera, 
but  he  understood  boys  well 
enough  to  know  that  iftheywanted 
to  make  pictures  they  would  quick- 
ly learn  how  if  they  had  a  camera 
that  was  simple  enough.  As  the 
box  Brownie  was  the  simplest 
camera  Santa  Claus  had  ever  seen 
he  decided  that  the  boy  should 
have  one. 

A  few  months  ago  this  boy, 
now  grown  to  manhood,  sent  ns 
the  Brownie,  and  mentioned  thai 
it  has  been  "in  Canada,  all  the 
States.  Mexico.  Cuba  and  South 
America,  having  served  our  family 
royally  in  recording  pictorially 
all  the  happenings  on  those  ex- 
peditions." 

Though  battered  and  worn, 
from  its  years  of  hard  service,  it  is 


still  doing  good  work,  having  re- 
cently  made  the  story-telling  pic- 
ture shown  on  the  opposite  page — 
a  picture  which  won  first  prize  in 
an  amateur  photographic  compe- 
tition  in   Peoria,   Illinois. 

The  Brownie  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  preeminently  adapted  for  child- 
ren's use,  but  it  is  also  used  by 
many  grown-ups,  especially  by 
those  who  prefer  a  camera  that  is 
always  ready,  with  shutter  set 
and  lens  in  focus,  so  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  point  it  at  the 
subject  and  press  the  shutter  lever. 

While  the  simple  Brownies, 
like  all  other  simple  things,  have 
their  limitations,  they  give,  within 
those  limitations,  a  service  which 
has  proven  of  great  value  to  their 
users. 

Air.  A.  L.  Bedel,  to  whom  Santa 
Claus  brought  the  Brownie  eight- 
een years  ago  last  Christmas,  in- 
form- us  that  it  has  made  photo- 
graphs  which    are   priceless. 
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WHEN   A   FELLOW   NEEDS  A   FRIEND 
Mitdt    with  a  No.  2  Brownie,  by  A.  L.  Bedel 
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PRIMROSES 
Made    with   a  Kodak   and  Kodak   Portrait  Attach/unit 


"CLOSE  UP"  PICTU 

We  were  much  interested  re- 
cently in  looking  over  a 
very  fine  collection  of 
Kodak  prints,  the  work  of  an  ama- 
teur friend  of  ours. 

This  gentleman  is  interested  in 
archaeology  (careful  now.  Mr. 
Printer)  and  naturallj"  his  collec- 
tion contained  many  prints  show- 
ing ornaments,  designs  and  other 
architectural  details  which  had 
impressed  him  as  being  worthy  of 
record.  Some  of  these  details  oc- 
cupied but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  available  space  in  the  print, 
making  necessary  the  use  of  a 
reading  glass  to  enlarge  the  image 
before  one  could  fully  appreciate 
the  skillful  workmanship  and  art- 
istry combined  in  the  design. 

We  suggested  that  the  prints 
might  serve  their  purpose  better 
had  they  been  taken  on  a  larger 
scale,   in     other   words,     had   the 


RES   WITH   A  KODAK 

Kodak  been  placed  nearer  the  ob- 
ject photographed  in  order  to  make 
the  details  larger  and  make  un- 
necessary the  use  of  the  reading 
glass. 

Our  friend  heartily  agreed  with 
us,  but  said  he  had  long  ago  given 
up  the  bulky  long  bellows  camera, 
preferring  to  put  up  with  the 
small  scale  image,  unavoidable  be- 
cause of  the  short  bellows  exten- 
sion, in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  light,  compact  and  ever-ready 
Kodak. 

We  inquired  if  he  had  ever 
heardoftheKodakPortra.it  Attach- 
ment. Somewhat  indignantly  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative — -"Didn't 
he  always  read  carefully  every  is- 
sue of  Kodakery?  But  he  wasn't 
interested  in  portraiture  anyway." 

It  did  not  take  very  long  to  get 
him  interested  in  the  Portrait  At- 
tachment,  however,   when   it   was 
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pointed  out  to  him  that  this  little 
icc(  ssory  would  enable  him  to 
produce  with  his  Kodak  results 
which,  until  then,  he  had  thought 
only  possible  with  the  large,  heavy 
camera  he  had  long  ago  discarded. 

This  little  incident  caused  us 
to  wonder  if  many  Kodak  users 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  possibilities  opened  up  by  this 
simple  attachment.  Many  of  us 
keep  a  pet  or  pets,  it  may  be  a 
small  dog,  a  cat,  a  rabbit,  a  bird, 
or  a  tame  mouse,  of  which  a  really 
good  picture  is  difficult  to  secure 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
object  and  the  limits  of  the  focus- 
ing scale. 

Here  is  the  simple  way,  slip  a 
Portrait    Attachment      into    place 


Made  without  Portrait  Attarhn ent 


Made    icith    Portrait   Attachment 

on  the  lens,  follow  the  directions 
( which  are  supplied  with  the  At- 
tachment) closely,  using  a  rule  or 
tape  measure  to  be  quite  sure  the 
distance  from  camera  to  object  is 
correct,  and  the  result  will  show 
the  image  on  a  much  enlarged 
scale,  filling  the  picture  space  pro- 
perly, and  a  great  improvement 
on  the  results  previously  possible 
The  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment i>  simply  an  extra  lens  in  the 
form  of  a  cap  made  to  slip  on  in 
front  of  the  ordinary  camera  lens. 
To  fit  the  attachment  takes  only 
a  moment  as  there  is  no  screwing 
on  or  adjustment  of  any  kind  to 
make.  There  are  Portrait  Attach- 
ments made  to  fit  practically  every 
type    of    Kodak    or    Brownie    and 
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Without     firrtra.it     Attach  mi  nt 

they  may  be  obtained  from  any 
Kodak  dealer. 

The  attachment  is  never  in  the 
way  and  it  does  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  ordinary  us<  i  i 
the  Kodak,  as  you  simply  slip  ir 
on  when  you  need  it.  and  Take  ir 
off  just  as  easily  when  you  do  not. 

When  the  patient  efforts  of  tha 
garden-lover  have  been  at  last  re- 
warded with  a  glorious  head  of 
bloom  on  some  carefully  tended 
plant  in  the  border,  or  percbana 
a  choice  flower  of  "prize"  pro- 
portions in  its  full  glory,  how  often 
ha.s   he    for   she)    wished   he   knew 


how  to  obtain  with  his  Kodak 
a  picture  large  enough  to  show 
the  essential  "points"  of  his 
prize  in  all  their  splendid 
detail!  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  garden-lover  should  deny 
himself  this  pleasure.  With  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  he 
can  obtain  large  size  pictures 
of  any  individual  bloom  or 
single  flower,  of  which  he  may 
wish  to  keep  a  record — picture- 
showing  every  detail  of  its 
beauty. 

With  tins  Attachment  fitted 
to  his  Kodak,  he  can.  in  course 
of  time,  secure  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  his  choicest  speci- 
mi  ns,  that  will  be  a  never-end- 
ing  source  of  delight  and  pride, 
and  thus  he  will  be  able  to 
trace  his  progress  in  horticul- 
ture   step   by   step. 

Kodak  users  who  are  inter- 
ested in  natural  history  will 
find  the  Kodak  Portrait  At- 
tachment an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
By  its  means  pictures  of  birds, 
nests,  eggs,  animals  and  rep- 
tiles can  be  obtained  of  suffic- 
i'  nt  size  and  clearness  of  definition 
to  show  the  markings  which  are 
their    distinctive    features. 

The  use  of  the  Portrait  At- 
tachment in  the  field  of  Home 
Portraiture  is  perhaps  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing remark. 

Few  amateur  photographers 
have  not.  at  one  time  or  another, 
wished  to  take  large  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  their  friends 
or  children,  but  have  been  de- 
barred from  doing  so  by  the  limi- 
tations of  the  ordinary  hand  cam- 
era which  they  use.  This  objection 
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does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
the  Kodak  enthusiast.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Kodak  user 
should  feel  at  a  disadvantage 
owing  to  his  inability  to  ob- 
tain pictures  of  his  friends  tak- 
en "close  up."  The  Kodak  Por- 
trait Attachment  enables  you 
to  secure  excellent  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  your 
friends,  relatives  or  children  in 
their  home  surroundings,  those 
intimate  little  pictures  that  in- 
crease in  \  alue  as  the  years  go 
by;  its  use  wonderfully  in- 
creases the  scope  of  your 
Kodak  and  opens  up  to  you 
some  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  photography. 


Si 


With    Portrait   Attuchmi  nt 


THE   MOSQUE 


Made    with    a    V.P.    Kodak,    by 
G.    Walter     Brown 


Made  with  a   No.   0   Brown  it 
Camera 


HERE-  THERE     EV: 

VARIED  RECORDS 

FURNISHED  BY  KODAK  AND  PREMO 

PHOTOGRAPHS 


Made  with  a  Pocket  Premo,  bv  Alf.  Erichsen 


Made  with   a   No.    1    Kodak   Jr. 


Made  with  a  V.P.  Kodak  by  J.  P.  Griffis 


WHERE 


The    Matterliom.      Made    with    a    Xo.    3  A    Kodak    Juni 
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AUTOMATIC  FOCUSING  IN  ENLARGING 

Automatic      focusing     in     en- 
larging, by  which  enlarge- 
-     incuts  of  different  sizes  can 
be  made    from  the  same    negative 

without  having  to  focus  for  each 
.size  of  image,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  evolution  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy. 

In  order  that  those  who  have 
never  made  enlargements  with  a 
focusing  enlarging  camera  may 
appreciate  the  great  advantages  of 
an  automatic  focusing  enlarger  we 
will,  before  describing  the  auto- 
matic method,  explain  the  method 
by  which  enlargements  of  various 
sizes  have  heretofore  been  made 
from   the  same  negative. 

Large  pictures  are  made  from 
small  negatives  by  placing  the 
negative  in  a  suitable  hold- 
er and  photographing  the  negative 
image  by  the  light  that  passes 
through  it.  The  size  of  the  enlarge- 
ment thus  obtained  depends  on  the  ^ 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  ™ 
negative,  but  the  sharpness  of  the 
enlargement  depends  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lens  and  the 
paper  on  which  the  picture  i- 
printed. 

In  order  to  secure  a  sharp  en- 
largement, of  the  exact  size  that  is 
wanted  it  is.  therefore,  necessary 
to  have  both  of  these  distances 
exactly  right.  If  one  is  wrong  the 
picture  will  be  of  the  right  size  but 
will  not  be  sharp,  or  vice  versa.  If 
both  distances  are  wrong  the  pic- 
ture will  not  be  of  the  right  size 
nor  will  it  be  sharp. 

The  onlv  way  it  is  possible  to 
get  both  of  these  distances  exactly 
right,  with  the  focusing  enlarging 
cameras    that    have    been    on    the 


Fig.    1 

A — St a  11  < lard 

P-P — Paper  Holders 

market  for  many  years,  is  by  trial. 
The  camera  must  be  moved  to- 
ward and  from  the  paper  to  which 
the  image  is  projected,  for  securing 
the  size  of  picture  that  is  wanted, 
and  then  the  lens  must  be  racked 
back  and  forth  for  securing  a 
sharp  image.  As  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  can  only  be  determined 
by  watching  it  as  the  focus  changes. 
only  those  who  have  good  eye- 
sight can  depend  on  getting  it 
sharp. 

These     handicaps,    which     have 
prevented  many  from  making  en- 
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largements,  have  now  been  wholly 
overcome  by  an  enlarging  camera 
which  focuses  automatically,  thai 
is.  it  always  projects  as  -harp  an 
image  to  the  paper,  on  which  the 
picture  is  to  be  made,  as  the  nega- 
fcive  can  yield,  regardless  of  the 
size   of  the   picture. 

This  camera  is  known  as  the 
Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger.  Fig.l 
shows  it  attached  to  an  ordinary 
table,  with  the  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  where  it  is  held  in  position 
by  the  paper  holders   (  F  and  P). 

To  make  clear  how  this  camera 
does  what  we  have  stated  we  will 
refer  to  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2 
A — Standard 
B — Thumbscrew 
C — Focusing    Device 
D— Reflector    or    Lamp    U< 
E — Lump  Socket 
F — Lamp    Switch 
(,"  -Catches 
H — Negative    Holder 
I — Bellows 
J — Exposure    Lever 

K — Lens 

L — Frame  in   which  Negatii 
is  placed 


Holdt  r 


Fig.  3 
.4 — Standard 
H — Thumbscrew 
C — Focusing    Device 
l>      R(  Hector  <ir   Lump   Ho«S< 
L— Frame   holding   Negative   Huhh 
1/     Indicator   Lvru 
-V — Scale  of  Magnifications 


By  moving  the  frame  (L)  up- 
ward or  downward  on  the  standard 
(A)  the  distance  between  the  lens 
(K)  and  the  negative,  which  is  in 
the  negative  holder  (H).  and  also 
the  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  paper,  are  so  changed  by  the 
focusing  device  (C)  that  the  im- 
age is  kept  sharp,  no  matter  at 
what  position  on  the  standard  tin1 
frame  is  locked. 

The  scale   (N)   shown  in   Fig.  3 
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the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  any  film  or  glass 
negative  that  is  not  larger  than  4x6  inches. 
The  enlarger  is  fastened  to  a  table  with 
a  long  thumbscrew,  which  is  not  shown  in 
any  of  the  illustrations.  When  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  the 
lever  J  (Fig.  2)  is  turned  to  point  down- 
ward, the  negative  image  can  be  plainly 
seen  on  the  paper.  The  size  of  picture  that 
is  wanted  can  then  almost  instantly  be  ob- 
tained by  moving  the  frame  upward  or 
downward  on  the  standard,  and  whatever 
the  size  of  the  picture  is  to  be  it  will  be 
sharp. 


Contact   Print,   showing    exact 
size  of  Image  in  Negative 

shows  that  the  Kodak  Auto- 
Focus  Enlarger  will  make 
enlargements  ranging  from 
IMj  to  ZV2  diameters,  that 
is,  from  2%  to  12%  areas, 
or,  in  other  words,  enlarge- 
ments that  are  from  2%  to 
12%  times  as  large  as  the 
contact  prints  that  can  be 
made  from  the  negative. 

Fig.  3  shows  that  the 
indicator  line  (M)  is  set 
opposite  the  2%  mark  on 
the  scale.  This  means  that 
the  frame  (L)  is  locked  (by 
the  thumbscrew  B)  at  that 
position  on  the  standard 
where  the  enlarger  will 
make  a  2%  diameter  en- 
largement. 

The  Kodak  Auto-Focus 
Enlarger  will  make  enlarge- 
ments of  any  size  between 
1%  and  3]/2  diameters,  from 


A    1%    Diameter  Enlargement   math     inrli    it 

Kodak    Auto-Focus    Enlarger,    from 

Negative  that  made  Contact   Print 

shown   above 


Slightly  less  than  a  2%   Diameter  Enlargement,   modi    with    tht    Kodak  Av 
Focus  Enlarger,  from  negative  that  madt    thi    small  pictun    on  pagt    20 
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The  lever  J  moves  an  orange 
colored  safelight  shield,  which  is 
inside  the  bellows.  When  this  lever 
is  at  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2 
it  covers  the  lens;  but  as  it  acts 
as  a  filter,  through  which  the  light 
passes,  tlic  image  remains  visible 
on  the  paper.  As  soon  as  the  white 


paper  has-been  removed  and  a  sheet 
of  bromide  paper  has  been  put  in 
its  place  the  exposure  can  be  made 
by  turning  the  lever  downward. 

By  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
focusing  the  Kodak  Auto-Focus 
Enlarger  has  made  enlarging  as 
easy   as   contact    printing. 


DUPLICATING    VALUABLE  NEGATIVES 


How  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
duplicate  of  a  negative 
that  has  been  lost  or  acci- 
dentally injured  is  a  problem  thai 
some  of  our  readers  have  asked 
us  to  solve. 

All  who  have  tried  to  duplicate  a 
negative  by  photographing  a  print 
that  was  made  from  the  original 
negative  realize  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  get  good  results  by  this 
method.  And  all  who  have  tried 
to  duplicate  a  landscape,  a  por- 
trait or  a  story-telling  negative 
by  photographing  the  subject 
again  know  that  the  resulting 
negative  can  never  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  original. 

The  best  plan,  as  well  as  the 
easie.-t.  the  quickest  and  the  cheap- 
est, is  to  safeguard  the  future  of  i 
valuable  negative  by  making  a 
transparent  positive  of  it — at  the 
-tart.  From  this  positive  a  faithful 
duplicate  of  the  original  negative 
can  be  made  at  any  time  in  the 
event  of  loss  or  damage. 

A  transparent  positive  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way  that  a  print 
is  made  on  Velox  paper,  the  film 
on  which  the  positive  is  to  be 
printed    being    placed    in    contact 


with  a  negative  in  a  printing 
frame,  exposed  to  the  light  and 
then  developed,  fixed  and  washed. 

The  positive  must  be  made  in  a 
darkroom,  or  in  any  room  that 
can  be   made  totally   dark. 

The  positive  can  be  made  on  the 
same  kind  of  film  as  was  used  for 
making  the  negative,  but  as  East- 
man roll  film  and  Film  Pack  Film 
are  orthochromatic  and  can  only 
be  safely  handled  in  a  ruby  light, 
the  writer  prefers  to  make  posi- 
tivesonEastman  Commercial  Film, 
which  can  be  safely  handled  in  an 
orange  colored  light.  The  brightest 
orange  light  that  is  safe  to  use  is 
obtained  when  a  Series  I  Wratten 
Safelight  is  used  in  a  Kodak  or  a 
Brownie  Safelight  Lamp.  These 
safelight  lamps  can  only  be  used 
where  an  electric  lighting  circuit  is 
available  but  the  safelights  which 
can  be  obtained  in  various  sizes. 
through  Kodak  dealers,  can  be 
fitted  to  any  darkroom  lamps  that 
are  in  use. 

The  length  of  time  the  positive 
should  be  exposed  to  the  printing 
light  can  only  be  determined  by 
test.  As  the  film  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  Yelox  paper. 
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the  exposure  needed  will  seldom  be 
more  than  2  or  3  seconds  when  the 
printing  frame  is  placed  about  ■") 
feet  from  a  10  watt,  or  an  8  cam  IK' 
power,  electric  lamp.  If  a  stronger 
light  source  is  used,  and  it  is  no-1 
practical  to  place  the  printing 
frame  as  far  as  necessary  from  the 
light  to  avoid  over-printing,  the 
exposure  should  be  made  with  a 
lighted  match.  held  about  18 
inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
printing  frame. 

The  exposure  must  be  so  timed 
that  the  positive  will  be  fully 
developed  in  from  3  to  4  minutes 
when  the  developer  that  is  recom- 
mended on  the  instruction  sheet 
that  accompanies  the  film  is  used 
at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  positive  should  be  developed 
in  a  tray  so  that  the  development 
can  be  watched,  and  the  film 
should  not  be  removed  from  the 
developer  until  detail  has  become 
visible  in  the  lightest  tones.  At 
this  stage  it  should  be  examinedby 


holding  it  before  the  orange  light, 
with  the  emulsion  side  of  the  film 
facing  the  light.  The  reason  for 
holding  the  emulsion  side  facing 
the  light  is  because  density  can 
best  be  judged  by  looking  through 
tin-  back  of  the  film. 

Development  should  be  stopped 
when  the  image,  as  seen  on  looking 
through  the  positive,  is  a  little 
darker  than  would  be  desired  for  a 
print   on   paper. 

After  the  positive  has  been  de- 
veloped, fixed  and  washe  I  it 
should  be  laid  on  the  negative  and 
the  positive  image  brought  into 
register  with  the  image  in  the 
negative.  If  exposure  and  develop- 
ment were  correct  the  positive  will 
so  nearly  neutralize  the  negative 
that  scarcely  any  image  can  be 
seen  on  looking  through  the  two 
super-imposed    films. 

After  a  satisfactory  positive  has 
been  secured  a  duplicate  negative 
can  be  made  from  this  positive,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  positive  was 
made. 


DIFFUSED  FOCUS   ENLARGEMENTS 


The  terms  soft  focus  and  dif- 
fused focus  are  often  applied 
to  photographs  in  which  the 

images  are  composed  of  lines  that 
have  blended  instead  of  sharp 
,  dges. 

These  photographs  do  not.  - 
to  speak,  convex-  their  messages  in 
clean-cut  sentences  which  every- 
one can  understand,  but  convey 
them  partly  by  suggestion,  which 
the  observer  must  interpret.  The 
more  the   images   are   diffused    the 


less  definite  they  are  and  the  more 
interpretation   they   need. 

This  is  the  type  of  photograph 
that  the  "pictorial"  workers  are 
producing — the  type  that,  for 
several  years,  has  been  discussed 
in  the  photographic  pn  -- 

The  amount  of  diffusion  which 
the  various  workers  introduce  into 
their  pictures  ranges  all  the  way 
from  what  looks  like  -lightly  out- 
icus  effects  to  extreme  "fuz- 
ziness."    and    the-    adjectives    that 


eTrTm  "nJ"""1;  AT°-Focus Enlarger from  a  1%  x  ^  ™°<«™ «■* 

by  R.  B.  M.  Taylor.  As  sharp  an   enlarge ,  ,,,   the  negative  can   yield 


Showing   the   Maximum   Diffusion   obtained   by   using   the   Diffusing   Disc    with 
the  Kodak  Auto-Focus   Enlarger 
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people  have  used  in  expressing 
opinions  aboul  these  pictures  have 
ranged  all  the  way  from  "superb" 
to    "abominable." 

When  people  express  such  dia- 
metrically opposite  opinions  about 
a  picture  it  is  apparent  that  they 
judge  thai  picture  by  different 
standards.  To  those  who  want 
every  detail  of  the  subject  ren- 
dered in  sharp,  clean-cut  lines,  the 
diffused  locus  image  is  an  abomi- 
nation; while  to  those  who  prefer 
subordination  of  detail,  so  that  the 
picture  will  partly  reveal  and 
partly  suggest  its  message,  the 
diffused   focus   image   is  superb. 

That  some  who  like  diffusion  in 
large  pictures  prefer  sharpness  in 
small  ones  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  letter-  we  have  received 
asking  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
diffused  focus  enlargements  from 
sharp  negatives. 

This  can  be  done  with  the 
Kodak   Auto-Focus  Enlarger.  The 


lens  that  is  fitted  to  this  enlarger  is 
a  Kodak  Anastigmat,  which  is  so 
highly  corrected  that  it  will  make 
as  sharp  an  enlargement  as  the 
negative  can  yield,  but  when  a 
diffusing  disc,  that  is  specially 
made  for  use  with  this  lens,  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  lens 
mount,  the  sharp  lines  that  the 
lens  projects  are  diffused.  The 
result  of  this  diffusion  can  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  picture  on  page. 
25  with  the  one  on  24.  The  picture 
on  page  25  shows  the  maximum 
diffusion  the  disc  produces. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
securing  diffused  images  by  the 
method  we  have  described  is  thai 
the  photographer  can  introduce 
either  the  maximum  diffusion,  or 
as  little  diffusion  as  he  desires. 
into  his  enlargements.  The  method 
by  which  less  than  the  maximum 
diffusion  can  be  obtained  will  be 
explained   in  our  next   number. 


THE    FARM   IN    WINTER 
By  Phil  M.  Eih  y 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

IN  the  April  Kodakery  we  directed  attention 
to  the  constructive  criticism  that  the  Service 
Department  offers  to    all    photographers, 
without  cost. 

The  object  of  this  criticism  in  not  merely  to 
point  out  mistakes  and  tell  how  to  avoid  re- 
peating them,  but  also  to  offer  suggestions 
that  will  be  of  practical  help  in  picture  making. 
That  our  criticisms  and  suggestions  have 
proved  of  assistance  to  photographers  is  shown 
by  the  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving: 

"Thanh  you  for  the  helpful  information  contained  in  youi 
It  ttt  r  of  March  25th,  also  for  tin  booklt  ts  which  W(  rt  n  a  ivt  d 
under  separate  cover.  I  certainly  appreciatt  tht  servict  and  in- 
terest shown  tht   amaU  ur  by  your  co-operation." 

"/  really  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  carefulness  and 
promptness  in  answering  my  questions.  I  havt  found  your  de- 
partmt  nt  tht  only  plact  wht  rt  I  can  gt  t  what  1  want  without 
spending  hours  gr\ibbing  through  unrelated  material." 

"1  want  to  thank  you  heartily  for  all  tht  troublt  thai  you 
tint};,  to  givt  mi  tht  information  desired  in  referena  to  tht 
negatives  I  sent  you.  Your  answers  art  certainly  mighty  help- 
ful and  right   to   tin    point." 

"Your  department  has  been  of  such  tremendous  help  in  tht 
past  that  I  am   always  glad  to  refer  to  you." 

If  you  care  to  have  us  criticise  your  negatives  and  prints, 
or  if  you  desire  any  informaton  regarding  amateur  photog- 
raphy, address 


Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co..  Limited 
Toronto.  Can  \da 
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Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

Equip  your  camera  with  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  and  you  can 
readily  secure  portraits  that  suitably 
fill  the  picture  area  in  sharp  focus  at 
close  range. 


At 


your 


dealt 


er  s 


"At  Home  with  the  Kodak"  tells 
you  how  to  make  best  the  Kodak 
story  of  you  and  yours — Kodak 
portraits  for  example.  Get  a  copy 
of  this  interesting  booklet — it's 
completely  illustrated,  replete  with 
diagrams,  and  free— from  its  or 
vour  dealer. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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NEW  PRICE 


$11.22 

The 

Pocket       f 
Premo 


01  T  of  your  pocket  and  into  action — it's 
done  almost  instantly  with  this  camera. 
One  motion  draws  down  the  bed  and  snaps 
the  front  into  position, ready  for  the  picture— 
a  unique  feature  which  enables  you  to  catch 
the  unexpected  scene  before  it  changes. 

The  Pocket  Premo  is  a  small  camera 
but  its  pictures  are  2Xx3'+  inches. 
It  loads  with  12-exposure  film  packs; 
its  equipment  includes  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shutter  and  Meniscus  Achro- 
matic lens. 

At  Kodak  dealers" 


Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Accessories  the  amateur  needs- 


Kodak 
Trimming  Board 


Fitted  with  rule  and  fine  steel  blade,  the  Kodak  Trim- 
ming Board  renders  obsolete  the  unsatisfactory  method 
of  trimming  prints  with  shears — it  is  quicker,  more 
accurate,  and  inexpensive. 

The  Price 

No.  1,  capacity,  5x7  inches     .  .  JO. 65 

No.  2,  capacity,  7x7  inches     .     .      .       .85 


Kodak  Film  Clip 

An  entirely  new  idea  in  film  clip 
consti  uction.  The  Kodak  Film  Clip 
is  two  inches  wide,  and  grips  either 
large  or  small  film  so  securely  with  its 
two  toothed  jaws  that  it  cannot  slip. 


The  Price 

Kodak   Film  Clip 


$0.40 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


.-//   youi    dealer's 
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Convenient  to  carry — the 


Auto  Graflex 
Junior 


WHEN  this  camera  is  closed  its  greatest  dimension  is  only 
five  inches;  it  weighs  less  than  two  and  one-half  pounds. 
Yet  all  the  characteristic  Graflex  features  are  present — the 
reflecting  mirror,  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /".  4.  5,  the  focal 
plane    shutter. 

The  picture  size  is  2%  x  3X    inches    and    excellent    enlargements 
can  be  made,  so  sharp  are  the  Kodak  Anastigmat's  negatives. 

The  Auto  Graflex  Junior  is  regularly  equipped  with  one  cut 
Him  holder  or  one  plate  holder,  but  it  also  take~  the  Graflex 
Film  Pack  Adapter.  Graflex  Roll  Holder  or  Graflex  Magazine 
Plate   Holder. 

Price,  with   Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /A. 5,  ipOO.^ 
At  Kodak  dealers' 

Canadian    Kodak   Co.,   Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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For  Velox  and  other  developing  out  papers — 


EASTMAN  |[^|°[C^  DEmOPBi  'TOB  1 

(ffi)  For  Velox   and   Other  Developlng-Out  Peperj  K 


r 


EAST 


m — ^n 

MAN  [f^^E^l  MVEUMW  TUBES 


Eastman  M.  Q.  Tubes 

The  five  chemicals  which  compose  Eastman  M.  Q. 
Developer  are  rigidly  tested  at  the  Kodak  Research 
Laboratory  before  they  are  mixed.  They  must  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  chemical  purity. 

The  preparation  itself  is  then  subjected  to  a  critical 
laboratory  test  that  must  prove  it  correct  for  photo- 
graphic  use. 

It  is  this  laboratory  control  over  ingredients  and 
mixture, maintained  continuously  and  with  painstak- 
ing care,  that  assures  results  that  are  right  from 
every  tube. 


Look 

i   rzL 

Price 

for  this   seal: 

6c. 

per  tube 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


All  Dealer: 


For  the  results   xou  want,  print  on 

VELOX 

Contrast     Velox    for    extremely    Mat    negatives. 
Regular     Velox    for    flat    negatives. 

Special     Velox  for  average   negatives   and    con- 

trastv    negatives. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At  Kodak  dealers' 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Testing  the  Infinitesimal 

From  the  slabs  of  optical  glass  to  the  finished  product,  each 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  must  successfully  emerge  through 
ten  rigid  tests,  performed  in  ten  different  departments. 
Even  in  two  final  tests,  which  are  identical,  the  judgment 
of  one  set  of  inspectors  is  pitted  against  that  of  another. 

The  exacting  nature  of  this  work  is  indicated  in  the  test  for 
curvature.  Here,  so  delicate  is  the  adjustment  that  the 
warmth  of  the  inspector's  hand,  if  the  fingers  and  glass  are 
in  contact  longer  than  a  few  seconds,  alters  the  lens  shape 
sufficiently  to  prevent  a  fair  verdict. 

Of  course  such  a  change,  while  instantly  detected,  is  infini- 
tesimal, but  as  this  particular  test  rejects  deviation  from 
the  theoretically  perfect  curve  of  more  than  !  30,000  oi  an 
inch,  "  the  infinitesimal"  is  the  very  thing  the  inspector  is 
concerned  about. 

Send   for    the   free    booklet   "About    Lenses".  It  con- 
tains  interesting   information   that    you    ought    to    have. 


ThejpCOl!»\K         Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

AN^jO£M|kTS  t      r     r     a 

aL^SS^*'   :. mF,  loronto,    Canada. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Liamted 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


They  help  you  make  good  pictures 


Kodak  Metal  Tripods 

Are  light,  compact,  convenient  to  carry  and  easily  set 
up  or  taken  down,  while  their  careful  construction  of 
brass  tubing  gives  them  the  added  feature  of  depend- 
able rigidity. 

Price,  $3.75  up 


Optipod 


With    its    felt    grips    firmly 

fastened  to  any  straight  edge, 

the  Optipod  does  full  tripod 

duty;    yet    readily  slips   into 

your  pocket.      Screwed  to  a 

tripod,  the  Optipod's  ball  and 

socket  joint  makes  leveling  or  tilting  the  camera  easy — 

a  feature  that  every  amateur  will  be  quick  to  appreciate. 

Price,    $1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.  LIMITED 


At    xour    dealer's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Kodak    Auto-Focus    Enlarger 


New  amateur  apparatus 
that  changes  enlarging 
into  a  simple  printing 
process. 


Makes  prints  on  Bromide 
paper  from  negatives  4x6 
inches  or  smaller.  Maximum 
enlargement  from  4x6  nega- 
tives is  about  14x21  inches; 
from  3%x5l/2  negatives  11*/% 
xl9%  indies  and  from  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  negatives 5%x 
8%    inches. 


Enlarging  is  made  a  diverting  pastime  by  the  Kodak 
Auto-Focus  Enlarger  —  it  eliminates  focusing. 

Slide  the  camera  down  or  up  on  its  standard  and  the  image  shrinks 
or  grows  to  the  size  desired.  The  auto-focus  device  automatically 
adjusts  the  focus  and  constantly  keeps  the  image  critically  sharp. 

For  soft  focus  effects  the  Diffusing  Disc  (extra)  yields  various 
degrees  of  diffusion  up  to  its  maximum  diffusing  power. 

Complete  with  electric  cord  and  plug,  negative  holder,  set  ot 
flexible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  but 
without   the  60  Watt  Mazda  Lamp  required   for  illumination. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger     .     .     .  $40.00 
Diffusing  Disc 1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK   CO.,  LIMITED 


At    your    dealer's 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


WHEN    THE   WORLD    IS    SUNNY 
Mnilr   with   (i  Graflex  Jr.,   by  II.    II'.   Maxwi  II 
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IN     lllK    SUGAR    BUSH 


AND  NOW  HE  WANTS  A  KODAK 


JIMMIE  HATCH  had  been 
taking  pictures  only  a  few 
months  when  his  father  saw 
his  Brownie  album  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Hatch  had  commented 
freely  on  the  prints,  both  good  and 
bad,  and  now  he  had  come  to  al- 
most the  last  pages  in  the  album, 
where  Jimmie  had  a  collection  of 
winter  pictures. 
"Are  all  these  pictures  mounted 


in  the  same  order  that  they  were 
made  in?"  asked  Jimmie's  father. 
"I  can  see  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  work,  so  you  must  have 
noticed  your  own  mistakes  and 
profited  by  your  own  experience. 
These  last  prints  are  first  rate." 

"I  tried  to  teach  myself  as  I 
wont  along,"  answered  Jimmie. 
"At  firs),  I  was  satisfied  with  any 
kind  of  a  picture,  it  was  so  easy 
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just  to  point  the  Brownie 
and  press  the  lever,  with- 
out stopping  to  think  much 
or  taking  a  peek  at  the 
manual.  But  I  saw  that 
some  prints  looked  better 
than  others  because  the 
subjects  were  placed  better 
in  some  than  in  others.  So 
now  when  I  make  an  ex- 
posure I  think  more  about 
how  the  picture  is  going  to 
look  when  it's  finished." 

"These  last  ones  are 
all  story-telling  pictures, 
aren't  they?" 

"Sure,"  answered  Jim- 
mic.  "They  show  people 
doing  something — not  just 
'looking.'" 

"Exactly,"  his  father 
agreed.  "They  are  much 
more  interesting  than  they 
would  be  if  the  subjects 
were  looking  directly  at 
the  camera.  Furthermore, 
you  composed  the  pictures 
in  the  finder,  instead  of 
simply  locating  the  subject 
in  the  finder  as  you  did  at 
the  start.  The  subjects  are 
well  placed  in  your  later 
pictures.  There  isn't  too 
much  foreground  or  background. 
You  chose  your  backgrounds  fairly 
well,  too.  The  figures  are  clearly 
outlined." 

"Did  you  notice  the  difference 
in  the  backgrounds'?*'  interrupted 
Jimmie.  "I  remembered  what  you 
told  me  about  backgrounds,  so 
when  I  made  the  snapshot  of  Bobbie 
with  his  sled  I  got  him  outlined 
against   the  snow  and  the  sky." 

"When  you're  selecting  a  back- 
ground  the   rule   to   follow   is   to 


READY    TO    COAST 


find  one  that  wdl  photograph 
considerably  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  subject,  so  that  the 
subject  will  be  distinct  from 
it  and  show  up  prominently 
in  the  picture,"  explained  Mr. 
Hatch. 

"There's  another  thing,  too, 
about  the  picture  of  Bobbie  with 
his  sled,"  Jimmie  suggested.  "He's 
getl  ing  ready  to  coast  you  see,  so  I 
snapped  him  in  an  attitude  that 
gave  an  idea  of  action." 
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'"Lucky  you  thought  of  that," 
said  Jimmie's  dad. 

"Oh  I  remember  a  good  many 
other  things  too,  when  I  make 
pictures,  now.  I  remember  always 
to  hold  the  Brownie  steady,  to 
keep  the  sun  off  the  lens,  to  use 
the  largest  stop  for  snapshots,  and 
to  set  the  camera  on  something 
-olid  when  I  make  a  time  expos- 
ure. I  can  remember  all  I 
things  now  without  stopping  to 
think,  and  I  get  better  pictures 
than  I  did  at  first,  don't  I  dad?" 

"Indeed  you  do.  It's  because 
you  give  more  attention  to  the 
looks  of  the  picture.  The  Brownie- 
is  so  easy  to  use  that  anyone  can 
get  pictures  with  it.  but  the  pic- 
torial quality  depends,  not  on  the 


camera,  but  on  the  person  who 
uses  it.  An  attractive  picture  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
extra  thought  that  is  required  to 
make  it  better  than  an  unattrac- 
tive one. 

"Remember  that  the  camera 
always  does  its  best  and  if  you  do 
your  best  every  time  you  make  an 
exposure  you'll  get  pictures  that 
are  not  only  photographically 
good    bur    pictorially    good,    too." 

"I  suppose  you  mean  that  if  the 
Brownie  floes  the  work  I  ought  to 
be   willing  to   do  some  thinking." 

"That's  it."  smiled  Jimmie's 
dad.  "And  by  the  way.  what  do 
you  want  for  your  next  birthday?" 

Jimmie  said  he  guessed  he 
wanted  a  Kodak. 


MAKING    FRIENDS 

Mn,i,    with   a  :;.l    Broicnii  ,   by  /.'.  I  .    U 
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Fig.  1 


A  FEATHERED  FILM  STAR 

BY   HOWARD   TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 
tiny  emerald  isle  in  a       Killdeer  to  photograph  herself  by 


I  IKE 
.sea  of  gold,  the  bit  of  sod 
containing  the  killdeer's  nest 
stood  out  from  the  yellow  soil 
which  surrounded  it.  After  dis- 
covering the  nest,  with  its  four 
pointed  eggs  of  cream  and  blackish 
brown,  I  decided  to  try  out  some 
experiments  in  action  self  portrai- 
ture by  making  a  Graflex  and  a 
Hold  Fast, mouse  trap  join  forces  in 
the  production  of  speed  pictures. 
Although  the  method  of  operat- 
ing the  Graflex  with  a  mouse  trap 
was  described  in  the  May  num- 
ber and  some  previous  issues  of 
Kodakery,  I  will  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  not  read  my 
former  stories,  that  in  order  for  a 
dainty    little    lady    like    Madame 


coming  in  contact  with  a  slender 
thread  stretched  across  her  nest,  it 
is  necessary  to  establish,  between 
the  camera  and  the  nest,  a  piece  of 
mechanism  that  has  sufficient 
strength  at  one  end  to  release  the 
Graflex  shutter,  and  such  a  deli- 
cacy  of  touch  at  the  other  end  as 
to  enable  the  bird  to  operate  it. 
The  mouse  trap,  set  up  in  reverse 
position  beneath  the  camera,  with 
one  thread  extending  from  loop  of 
trap  to  shutter  lever  of  Graflex, 
and  second  thread  from  pedal  of 
trap  to  and  across  nest,  performs 
this  duty  successfully. 

Graflex  and  mouse  trap  in  posi- 
tion, with  threads  attached,  I 
went  into  seclusion  at  a  distance  of 
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Fig.  2 


150  yards.  From  the  broad  flat 
top  of  a  chestnut  stump.  I  watched 
through  a  binocular  for  the  arrival 
of  the  prospective  subject,  and  for 
tin  spectacular  performance  I 
hoped  would  follow — nor  was  I 
disappointed. 

Comfortably  settled  on  my  look- 
out, with  Jimmy  pipe  aglow,  and 
ears  spread  wide  for  the  sound 
of  "Kill-dee!"  which  always  her- 
alds the  approach  of  this  beautiful 
denizen  of  birdland,  I  very  soon 
beard,  faintly  but  clearly,  the  thin 
high-pitched  notes  proclaiming  tin- 
advent  of  the  (soon  to  be)  feath- 
ered film  star.  From  a  nearby 
brook  she  came,  fresh  from  a  ban- 
quet of  larvae,  and,  setting  her 
slender  wings,  dropped  to  earth  in 
a  graceful  volplane  within  four 
feet  of  the  nest.  There  she  stood 
for  a  moment  surveying  the  situ- 
ation   with    bow    and    scrape    and 


perky  attitude.  Then,  sighting  the 
thread,  and  finding  it  objection- 
able,  she  ran  toward  it  and  began 
-cratching  at  it  with  her  feet. 

"Snap-thud-Kill-dee!"  (Fig.  1) 
and  she  was  up  ami  away;  I  had 
my  first  portrait.  Whether  or  not 
it  would  prove  to  be  the  action 
picture  I  coveted,  however,  was  a 
question  to  be  solved  when  the 
negative  was  developed  later  on. 

Upon  her  next  visit  to  the  uest, 
the  bird  showed  less  trepidation 
at  the  noise  of  the  camera  outfit. 
While  she  was  settling  comfort- 
ably within  the  hollow  of  her  not. 
the  tightening  thread  sprung  the 
trap,  the  attending  clamor  sending 
her  into  the  air.   (Fig.  2.^ 

Instead  of  the  spectacular  being 
reserved  for  the  very  end,  a-  is 
always  the  case  in  stories  where 
fiction  plays  the  leading  role,  in 
my  true  tale  of  Madame  Killdeer 
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Fig.  3 


all  the  excitement  came  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Although  a  whole  day  passed 
before  the  taking  of  more  pictures, 
my  feathered  film  star  had  evi- 
dently arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
during  the  interval  of  inaction, 
that  mouse  traps,  while  noisy, 
were  harmless,  for  from  that  time 
forth  she  refused  to  leave  her  eggs 
at   the  snapping  of  the  trap. 

The  apparatus  was  set  up  as 
before  except  that  the  camera  was 
now  slightly  farther  away  from  the 
nest.  The  operator  retreated  to 
his  chestnut  stump  watch  tower 
and  everything  was  ready  for 
another  picture.  In  a  little  while 
my  glasses  picked  up  the  brown 
and  white  beauty  feeding  at  the 
distant   brookside.   As   I   watched, 


die  took  flight  in  the  direction  ol 
the  nest,  made  a  dashing  landing 
and  stalked  leisurely  homeward. 
As  her  elegant  form  sank  within 
the  cup-like  depression  where  lay 
the  four  spotted  eggs,  I  waited 
impatiently  for  the  flash  of  white 
above  the  nest  that  would  herald 
her  abrupt  departure.  When  1 
saw  it  not,  hope  sank  to  my  boots, 
but  only  for  a  heart-beat,  for  in- 
stantly the  realization  came  that  a 
far  more  astonishing  event  (from a 
natural  history  standpoint)  was 
transpiring  in  wild  life  land  than 
the  taking  of  the  hoped  for  action 
picture  could  ever  be.  A  mouse 
trap  had  snapped  with  a  bang! 
almost  in  the  ears  of  Madame,  with 
noise  enough  to  scare  the  average 
bird  out  of  a  year's  plumage,  and 
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all  through  this  nerve-racking 
experience,  she  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  fear.  (Fig.  3.) 

While  re-setting  the  Graflex 
shutter  Madame  departed,  but 
after  I  had  retreated  to  my  look- 
out she  once  more  came  to  her 
eggs.  (Fig.  4).  Then  the  camera  was 
moved  nearer  to  the  nest, bringing 
the  noise  closer  to  the  bird,  but  to 
no  avail,  as  far  as  a  speed  portrait 
was  concerned.   (Fig.  5.) 

One  more  exposure!  I  decided 
now  to  try  for  a  real  close-up  of  the 
bird  on  the  nest,  assured  that  she 
would  not  take  flight.  Therefore, 
the  camera  was  moved  nearer  still. 
and  all  the  while  Madame  ran  in 
narrow  circles  round  the  photog- 
rapher, uttering  her  shrill  cry  and 
ordering  him  to  be  gone.  He  had 
no  sooner  set  the  stage  for  the 
last  act  when  the  bird  hastened 
to  the  nest,  and  made  the  final 
exposure,  the  writer  standing  at  a 


distance  of  not  more  than  ten  feet. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
goal  toward  which  I  strove,  in  the 
camera  adventure  just  described, 
was  a  series  of  portraits  depicting 
strenuous  action.  That  I  had 
partially  failed  in  my  great  desire 
was  a  certainty,  but  I  knew  I  had 
secured  some  interesting  wild  bird 
pictures  and  I  had  hopes  of  the 
first  two  showing  action.  Imagine 
then  my  elation  after  the  nega- 
tives of  Figs.  1  and  2  were  taken 
out  of  the  developer.  For  these 
showed  that  Madame,  with  pinions 
upflung  (true  symbols  of  arrested 
motion)  had  been  pictured  in 
action. 

In  the  sheer  exaltation  that 
comes  to  me  with  every  worth- 
while portrait  of  the  wild.  I  quoted 
in  fortissimo  a  pet  phrase  of  a 
famous  cartoonist : 

"O  Boy!  Aint  it  a  Grand 
and  Glor-i-o-u-s  Feelin'?" 


SILHOUETTES 
Made  with  u  No.  2  Brownie,  by  Louis  Colosanti 
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JOAN    AND   HER    BABY 


PICTURING  THE 

BY    GERALD 

MAKING  impromptu  home 
pictures  of  children — the 
kind  that  strongly  appeal  to 
everyone — is  almost  as  easy  as 
making  snapshots  of  a  landscape. 
The  only  equipment  needed  is  a 
Kodak  or  other  hand  camera,  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  a 
tape  measure  or  rule,  and,  for  in- 


YOUNGSTERS 

HAMLIN 

door  work,  an  <  >ptipod  or  a  tripod. 

Xo  special  arrangements  are 
necessary  for  making  these  pic- 
tures  indoors.  One  does  not  need 
to  upset  a  room  in  the  attempt  to 
make  a  '•studio."  The  less  the 
fuss  the  better  the  pictures  will 
usually  be. 

Because  children  are  very  active, 
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Diagram  of  room  in  which  tin   pictun  -  on 
pag<  s  12  and  ij  wi  rt   madt 
S-    Subject;  C — Camera  ;  W — Windows ;  D — Door 

and  do  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
remaining  perfectly  quiet  while  a 
time  exposure  is  being  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  them  interested  in 
something  that  will  hold  their 
attention  for  a  few  seconds. 

They  should  not  be  "posed."' 
nor  told  to  do  this  or  not  do  that. 
If  they  are  kept  entertained  they 
will  always  assume  a  graceful 
attitude  and  will  readily  respond 
to    suggestions.    Children    like    to 

"help    daddy"    and    they       

always  want  to  "help 
mother,"  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  will  take  part 
in  their  play  will  find  that 
they  will  gladly  help  him 
in  making  their  pictures. 

It  was  by  working  along  \ti 
th<  s<  lines  that  the  Kodak 
pictures  that  illustrate 
this  article  were  made, 
without  rearranging  the 
room  and  without  using 
a  reflector. 

While  preparing  to  pho- 
tograph   Joan    and    her  Di 
baby,  the  little  lady,  who 
is  just  six,  was  invited  to  s- 


'assist"  daddy  fix  the  Opti- 
pod  and  the  Kodak  on  a 
chair  back.  Then  she  was 
asked  to  place  her  baby  on 
the  piano  bench,  where  she 
could  "watch."  By  this  time 
all  was  ready  and  by  calling, 
"Joan!"  the  child  looked 
directly  at  her  daddy,  who 
began  telling  a  story  while 
standing  behind  the  Kodak. 
W  Joan  listened  without  mov- 

ing, and  a  five  seconds  ex- 
posure was  made,  with  the 
f.7.7  stop  in  the  lens. 
The  room  was  lighted  by 
two  windows.  The  window  shades 
were  raised  as  far  as  they  would  go 
and,    as   it    was    a    bright    day    in 
January,  the  exposure  was  ample. 
This   picture   was   made  with   a 
2C    Kodak   Junior,   fitted   with   a 
Kodak  Anastigmat  f.7.7  lens.  As  a 
Kodak  Portrait     Attachment   was 
used  and  the  camera  was  so  placed 
that   the  front  of  the  attachment 
would  be  exactly  4  feet   2   inches 
from  the  child's  lace,  the  focusing 
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gram   of  room   in   which   the  picture 

on  pagi    13  was  madt 
Subject:    C — Camera;    W — Windows 
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indicator  was  sel  al  the  100 
ft.  mark  on  the  focusing 
scale,  as  the  instruction 
sheet  that  came  with  the 
attachment    directed. 

-I  Wan1  Thai  Doll"  was 
taken  in  the  same  room 
without  the  portrait  at- 
tachment, at  a  distance  of 
6  feet,  with  the  same  2C 
Kodak.  Pat,  who  is  only 
four  and  a  half,  wasinvited 
to  "pretend''  she  wanted 
a  doll  with  which  Joan  was 
playing.  When  Joan  held 
the  doll  before  her,  Pat  de- 
cided that  she  "really  ami 
truly"  wanted  it.  It  was 
during  a  pause  in  the  argu- 
ment that  ensued  that  the 
exposure,  about  four  sec- 
onds with  the  largest  stop 
was  made.  It  was  taken  on 
"bulb"  instead  of  on  "time" 
so  that  the  shutter  couldbe 
instantly  closed,  by  releas- 
ing pressure  on  the  push 
button  of  the  cable  release. 
if  either  of  the  children 
should  show  signs  of  moving. 

"Mother  and  Nancy"  was  made 
with  a  3A  Special  Kodak  fitted 
with  an  /.6.3  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat  lens.  This  picture  was  taken 
late  one  January  afternoon  and,  as 
the  light  was  weak,  a  twelve  sec- 
onds exposure  was  given,  with  the 
/.6.3  stop.  The  child  was  so  inter- 
ested in  a  story  that  her  daddy 
was  relating  that  she  remained  im- 
movable during  the  entire  ex- 
posure period. 

Editor's  Note — The  surest  way 
of  successfully  photographing  chil- 
dren indoors  is  by  making  the 
pictures  during  the  brightest  day- 


•I    WANT    THAT   DOLL" 

light  hours,  with  the  children  near 
a  window  that  receives  the  un- 
obstructed light  from  the  sky. 
Tin-  makes  il  possible  to  give 
reasonably  short  exposures— 1  or 
2  seconds  with  the  largest   -top. 

When  i1  is  desirable  or  n-  ci  s- 
sary  to  photograph  children  at  an 
hour  when  the  light  is  weak,  or  to 
photograph  them  in  a  part  of  a 
room  that  is  dimly  lighted.  Mr. 
Hamlin's  plan  of  entertaining  the 
children  or  inducing  them  to  en- 
1 1  it  a  in  themselves,  will  prove  a 
greal  help  in  kee]  ing  them  quiet 
while  the  exposure  is  being  made. 
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Made  with   a   Vest  Pock 
Kodak,    by 
J.  H.  Brearley 


Made  with  a   Graflex,   by  M.  W.  Reeves  Made  with  a  Premo,  bv  Robert  E.DeLanc 


TRY    OF    TREES 

)     IN     KODAK,     GRAFLEX 
PREMO    PICTURES 


Made  with  a   No.   1    Kodak  Jr.,   by  David  Bridge         Made  with  a  Premo  by  C.  N.  Wolever 
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Made   with  a  Graflex    Jr.,   by  Mrs.  0.   H.  Thomas 
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THE    LENGTH   OF    TIME    A    VELOX    PRINT 
SHOULD    BE    DEVELOPED 


ONE  of  the  important  things 
to  observe  when  making 
prints  is.  todevelopthemfor 
the  right  length  of  time.  As  the 
length  of  time  that  a  print  should 
be  developed  depends  on  the  kind 
of  paper  on  which  it  is  made  and 
on  the  strength  and  temperature 
of  the  developer,  it  is  obviousthal 
the  only  rule  that  can  be  given  for 
development  must  be  based  on 
developers  of  a  certain  strength, 
used  at   a   certain   temperature. 

Our  discussion  of  the  length  of 
time  that  a  Velox  print  should  be 
developed  is  based  on  the  use  of 


the  developers  that  are  recom- 
im  nded  on  the  instruction  sheet 
that  is  furnished  with  Velox,  when 
these  developers  are  used  at  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, 

( hving  to  recent  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  Velox  all 
grades  and  all  surface  finishes  of 
the  paper  should  now  be  developed 
for  about  45  seconds. 

If  the  print  is  too  light  or  too 
dark  after  45  seconds  development 
it  is  the  length  of  time  the  paper 
is  exposed  to  the  printing  light, 
and  not  the  length  of  time  it  is 
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Fie.  2 — Developed  for  20  seconds 


Fig.  3 — Developed  for  30  seconds 
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developed,  that  should  be  changed. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
various  tones  of  which  a  photo- 
graph is  composed  can  only  be 
correctly  rendered  when  they  de- 
velop gradually  and  consecutively, 
so  that  the  darkest  ones  will  appear 
first    and    the    lightest    ones    last. 

If  development  is  shortened 
some  of  the  tones  will  either  re- 
main undeveloped  or,  if  they  are 
developed,  they  will  not  be  of  the 
right  values,  that  is,  they  will  be 
too  light.  If  the  print  was  under- 
printed  and  also  under-developed 
it  will  be  lacking  in  detail,  anil  if  it 
was  over-printed  and  under-de- 
veloped it  may  have  practically  all 
the  detail  there  is  in  the  negative 


but  there  will  be  too  little  contrast 
between  the  tones. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  de- 
velopment be  prolonged  much 
beyond  45  seconds,  the  print  will 
be  fogged  or  stained,  or  both  fog- 
ged and  stained.  Under-printing 
fails  to  record  full  detail,  and  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  develop  any 
image  which  the  light  did  not 
record  on  the  paper. 

Over-printing  and  over-develop- 
ing produce  prints  that  are  too 
dark    and   "muddy"    looking. 

Our  illustrations  were  made 
from  correctly  printed  Velox prints 
which  were  developed  in  the 
Elon-Hydrochinon  developer  thai 
is    recommended    for    Velox.    The 
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temperature  of  the  developer  was 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

We  occasionally  receive  prints 
for  criticism  that  are  as  weak 
looking  as  Figs.  1  and  2,  when  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints 
were  made  are  capable  'of  yielding 
prints  of  the  quality  of  Fig.  4. 

We  have  also  been  asked  to 
criticise  many  prints  that  were 
similar  in  quality  to  Fig.  3.  Fig.  3 
does  not  represent  a  bad  print,  but 
it  represents  one  that  is  not  good 
enough,  because  it  does  not  record 
the  values  of  some  of  the  tones  as 
well  as  Fig.  4. 

Consider  the  subject:   Note  the 


white-caps  on  the  water.  These 
white-caps  are  an  important  part 
of  the  stoiy  that  the  picture  tells, 
and  these  must  be  suitably  re- 
corded in  order  to  make  the  pic- 
ture tell  its  story    adequately. 

In  nearly  every  good  negative 
there  are  objects  which  are  as 
important  as  these  white-caps, and 
it  is  only  by  recording  these  objects 
in  their  right  tone  values,  that  the 
picture  can  be  made  to  most  faith- 
fully represent  the  subject. 

The  only  way  that  these  tone 
values  can  be  rightly  rendered  is 
by  developing  a  correctly  printed 
print  for  the  right  length  of  time. 


THE    SUNSET    HOUR 
Made  with  a  Premoette  Jr.,  bit  V.  N.  Wolevi  r 
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THE  NEGATIVES  FROM  WHICH   WE  HAVE 
NO   PRINTS 


THE  old  saying,  "keep  a  thing 
for  >even  years  and  yon  will 
find  a  use  for  it,"  is  especially 
true  of  many  photographic  nega- 
tives  from  which  the  owner  has  no 
prints,  and  it  a  wise  precaution 
never  to  throw  a  negative  away 
unless  it  was  hopelessly  under- 
exposed. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  process 
or  an  increase  in  our  knowledge 
and  skill  may  at  any  time  enable 
us  to  make  prints  from  negatives 
we  had  considered  useless. 

The  writer  has  dozens  of  old 
negatives,  that  were  made  long 
before  the  day  of  tank  develop- 
ment which  were  either  so  much 
under  or  over-developed  in  the 
tray  that  they  were  not  suited  for 
any  of  the  papers  that  were  on  the 
market  at  the  time  the  negatives 
were  made. 

When  the  first  development 
paper  was  introduced  good  prints 
were  obtained  from  some  of  these 
negatives,  and  later,  when  develop- 
ment papers  were  made  to  fit  neg- 


AN  FA'GLISH  EXCURSION"  BOAT 
Made    with    a    2A    Brownie 


atives  of  various  ranges  of  con- 
trast,  nearly  all  the  incorrectly 
developed  negatives  acquired  a 
positive  value. 

But  aside  from  incorrectly  de- 
veloped negatives,  there  are  lots  of 
others,  in  nearly  every  collection, 
from  which  the  owner  has  no 
prints.  It  may  be  that  all  the 
prints  were  given  away,  or  the 
negatives  may  have  ben  laid  aside 
after  development  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  the  printing  at  some 
more  convenient  time. 

Many  of  us  who  make  some 
negatives  for  purely  record  pur- 
poses, such  for  instance,  as  a  pic- 
torial souvenir  of  the  old  mill  that 
is  going  to  decay,  or  the  old  land- 
mark that  is  soon  to  be  removed, 
have  learned  that  the  pictures  that 
can  be  printed  from  these  nega- 
tives are  always  of  sentimental 
value  to  those  who  know  the  sub- 
jects they  record.  These  pictures 
will. therefore,  prove  more  interest- 
ing in  after  years  than  at  the  lime 
they  were  made. 

Portrait  negatives,  whether  of 
one  individual  or  of  a  group,  should 
always  be  preserved.  The  time  will 
certainly  come  when  they  will  be 
wanted. 

By  going  through  your  files 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  some  neg- 
atives of  which  you  have  no  prints, 
and  it  will  be  just  these  prints 
that  you  will  want  for  your  al- 
bum, which  is  the  only  place  where 
they  can  be  kept  with  the  cer- 
tainty  of  being  found  when  they 
are  wanted. 
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CHUMS 
Made    with   a    3.4    Kodak 


SUBDUING   OBTRUSIVE    DETAIL   IN   ENLARGING 


IN  the  ranks  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers  we  find  two  groups  oi 
careful  workers  whose  ideals, 
as  expressed  in  their  pictures,  are 
very  different.  The  workers  in  one 
group  have  often  been  called 
realists  and  those  in  the  other. 
impressionists. 

The  aim  of  the  realist  is  to  pic- 
ture things  as  they  are,  that  is,  to 
secure  sharp  images  of  everything 
he  photographs.  He  wants  his 
pictures  to  record,  not  only  what 
he  observed,  but  every  detail  of 
the  subject  that  was  within  view 
of  the  lens  at  the  time  the  ex- 
posure was  made. 

The  aim  of  the  impressionist  is 
to  picture  things  as  he  sees  them. 


He  wants  his  pictures  to  empha- 
size the  features  that  appealed  to 
him  at  the  time  he  photographed 
the  subjects.  If,  for  instance. 
when  looking  at  an  attractive  bit 
of  landscape,  he  observes  nothing 
but  the  forms  of  prominent  ob- 
jects and  the  light  and  shade  that 
surround  them,  it  will  be  the 
forms  of  those  objects  with  the 
lighting  effects  that  made  them 
conspicuous,  and  not  the  details  of 
the  subject,  that  he  wants  most 
prominent  in  his  picture. 

The  realist's  problem  of  getting 
wholly  sharp  pictures  is  a  simple 
one,  which  is  solved  by  the  anas- 
tigmat  lens.  The  impressionist's 
problem  of  subduing  detail,  though 
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Printed   40   seconds    with    the    Kodak   Auto-Focus   Erdarger. 
As  sharp  an  Enlargement  as  the  negative  ran  yield 


Printed  a  total  of  40  seconds  icith  the  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Erdarger, 
10  seconds  with  and  30  seconds   without   the  Disc 
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econds  with  the  Diffusing  Disc  in  front  of  thi   lens  of  the  Enlarger, 
showing  the   maximum   diffusion    thi    Disc  run   render 


Printed  a  total  of  40  seconds  with   the  Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger, 
20  seconds  with  and  -1"  si  conds  without  thi    Disi 
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a  complex  one,  which  varies  with 
different  subjects,  is  always  Largely 
and  sometimes  wholly  solved  by 
the  diffusing  disc  that  is  specially 
made  for  use  with  the  Kodak 
Auto-Focus  Enlarger. 

The  great  advantage  of  subdu- 
ing undesirable  detail  with  this 
disc,  is,  that  no  matter  how  sharp 
the  image  in  the  negative  may  be, 
the  disc  can  be  so  used  that  the 
image  can  be  considerably  or  only 
slightly  diffused,  with  the  result 
that  the  detail  in  the  finished  pic- 
ture will  be  considerably  or  only 
slightly  suppressed.  This  permits 
the  worker  to  obtain  different 
pictorial  effects  from  the  same 
negative. 

If  the  diffusing  disc  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  front  of  the  lens 
mount  during  the  entire  time  that 
the  enlargement  is  being  printed, 
the  finished  picture  will  show  the 
maximum  diffusion  that  the  disc 
can  render.  If  it  is  left  in  front  of 
the  lens  during  only  a  part  of  the 
time  that  the  enlargement  is  being 
printed,  the  finished  print  will  show 
less  than  the  maximum  diffusion. 

When  the  disc  is  to  be  used  for 
only  a  part  of  the  time  that  an 
enlargement  is  to  be  printed,  it  is 
the  first  part  of  the  printing  that 
should  be  done  with  the  disc. 
This  is  recommended  because  it  is 
easier  to  take  the  disc  off  than  to 
place  it  on  the  lens  mount,  without 
moving  the  camera  front. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the 
lens  with  the  orange  safelight  lens 
shield  while  the  disc  is  being  re- 
moved. By  placing  the  hand,  that 
removes  the  disc,  under  the  lens 
the  light  will  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  bromide  paper. 


The  illustrations  on  pages  24 
and  25  were  made  from  bromide 
enlargements  that  were  printed 
with  the  Kodak  Auto-Focus  En- 
larger.  Though  a  comparison  of 
these  halftone  reproductions  can- 
not reveal  all  the  differences  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  enlargements 
from  which  they  were  made,  the 
illustrations  do.  however,  show 
that  various  diffusion  effects  can 
be  obtained  with  the  disc. 

In  examining  these  illustrations 
it  should  be  remembered  that  no 
small  diffused  focus  picture,  view- 
ed at  short  range,  is  as  pictorially 
attractive  as  a  large  one  viewed  at 
a   much  greater  distance. 


Made  with  n  Premo,  by 

Mrs.  .-Hire  F.  Foster 
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Enlarged  from  a  2C  Brownie  negative,  made  by  Miss  Sarah  Moss 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

PREPARING  FOR  OUTDOOR  WORK 

FIELD  and  forest  and  lake  and  stream  are  putting 
on  their  springtime  costumes,  and  every  camera, 
even  the  one  that  did  but  little  work  during  the 
winter,   will  soon  be    busy. 

If  your  camera  was  idle  during  the  winter  months 
the  lens  will  need  cleaning.  The  best  way  to  clean  a 
lens  is  to  dust  it  with  a  camel  hair  brush,  then  breathe 
on  it  and  wipe  it  with  a  clean  linen  handkerchief 
that  has  been  made  soft  by  repeated   laundering. 

Should  there  be  dust  inside  the  camera  remove  it, 
or  it  will  settle  on  the  film  and  make  transparent 
spots  (pinholes)   in   the  negatives. 

Should  your  camera  have  suffered  any  injury  it 
may  need  the  attention  of  the  makers.  In  this  case 
have  your  dealer  send  it  to  the  makers,  without 
delay,  so  that  it  may  be  put  into  perfect  working 
order  and   be  ready  when  you  need  it. 

If  you  meet  with  any  problems  in  your  photo- 
graphic work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve,  submit 
them  to  us.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  For  this 
service  there  will   be  no  charge. 


Address  all  communications 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Premo  No.  9 


Long  bellows  capacity,  a  swing  bed,  a  reversible  back,  a  rising 
and  falling  front,  scale  and  finder  as  well  as  focusing  panel — all 
these  advantages  are  present  on  the  Premo  No.  9. 

The  Planatograph  lens,  with  which  this  camera  is  regularly 
fitted,  is  convertible.  With  the  complete  lens,  copying  can  be 
done  to  almost  full  size.  The  focal  length  of  either  element  alone 
is  double  that  of  the  complete  lens,  so  that  the  image  made  is  twice 
as  large.     This  feature  is  especially  valuable  for    landscape    work. 

A  plate  holder  is  included  in  this  camera's  equipment  and  by 
adding  a  film  pack  adapter  films  can  be  used  as  well  as  plates. 


Premo.  No.  9,  with  Kodak  15  ill  Bearing  shutter,  Planatograph 
lens,  carrying  case  and  plate  holder  is  priced  at  $40  for 
the  is1!  x  5.%  or  I  x  .">  model  and  s.">u  for  the  5x7  model. 
Equipped  with  other  lenses  or  shutters  the  Premo  No.  9 
ranges   in  price  to  ?105. 


At    Kodak  Dealers' 


Canadian   Kodak   Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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Put  the  colors  your  eye    saw    into    the    hie  tares  your 
Kodak  made—  if  s  easy  with   the 


iiiiiifltiNI 


Velox   Transparent  Water 
Color   Stamp    Outfit 

For  coloring  Velox  prints,  Bromide  enlargements, 
and  lantern  slides  Velox  Water  Colors  blend  per- 
fectly and  yield  absolute  transparency  and  per- 
manent   brilliance. 


This  outfit  includes  mixing  palette,  three  brushes, 
and  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Book 
with  twelve  sheets  of  colors,  each  scored  into 
twenty-six  stamps.  It  comes  conveniently  packed 
in  a  neat  cardboard  case. 

Velox  Transparent   Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit,  $1.20 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
A I  Kodak  dealers' 
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Good  Composition  is  easy  with  the 

Graflex  Camera 

because  you  see  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass,  right  side  up,  picture 
size,  until  the  very  instant  the  expo- 
sure lever  is   pressed. 

New  prices  on  Grarlex  cameras  with 
Anastigmat  Lenses  range  from  $85.00 
upward.  Catalogue  free  at  your 
dealer's  or  bv  mail. 


Canadian    Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,     Canada 
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Kodak 

Portrait 

Attachment 


An  extra  lens  that 
slips  over  your  cam- 
era lens  and  makes 
"close-ups"  in  sharp 
focus  at  short  range 
without  affecting 
the  length  of  expo- 
sure or  the  operation 
of   the  camera. 

All  sizes,  75 


Kodak 
Self  Timer 


Keeps  the  group 
complete.  It  presses 
the  release  tor  you 
and  after  adjustment 
gives  you  ample 
time  to  take  up  your 
position  in  front  of 
the  lens. 

Price,  $1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At   your   dealer's 


The  distinctive  qualities  of  Velox 
paper  give  distinctive  quality  to 
Velox  Prints. 

Ask  your  finisher  to  print  your 
negatives   on 

VELOX 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


No.  XhiAutographic  KodakSpecial 


with   Kodak  Anastigmat 
.3  and 
tic  Shutter 


Equips  any  amateur  for 

virtually  any  picture 
in  the  hand  camera  field 


Pictures,  2l2x4IA 
Price,  $60.00 


The  1A  Special  has  the  appointments,  appearance 
and  ability  of  a  camera  of  a  superior  sort. 

It  has  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  f. 6.3 —  Eastman-made — the 
lens  tor  better  pictures. 

It  has  the  Kodamatic  Shutter — Eastman-made  —  and 
accurate  to  ..},„  second — which  yields  seven  automatic  speeds 
from  ._.,',„  to  I  second,  and  bulb  and  time  actions  —  an 
unusually  wide  range. 

It  has  the  Kodak  Range  Finder — a  distinct  advantage  in 
accurate  focusing — rising  front,  and  autographic  feature — 
exclusively  Eastman. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO., LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


All  Dealet 
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MAGAZINE  -Tor  AMATEUR. 
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CANADIAN  KODAK.  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA- 


MADE    FOR   THE    AMATEUR 


Kodak 

Auto-Focus 

Enlar£er 


Eliminates  focusing  and 
changes  enlarging  into  a 
simple    printing    process 


rRINTS  of  the  size  you  want  in  sharp  focus  at  that  size — that  is 
the  difficult  thing  in  ordinary  enlarging  that  the  Kodak  Auto- 
Focus  Enlarger  makes  easy. 

As  you  slide  the  camera  up  or  down  the  image  grows  or 
shrinks  to  the  size  desired  and  the  auto-focus  mechanism  auto- 
matically keeps  the  image  critically  sharp. 

The  apparatus  takes  negatives  up  to  4  x  6  inches  and  makes 
prints  on  Hromide  paper.  The  maximum  enlargement  size  is 
14x21  inches. 

Complete  with  electric  cord  and  plug,  negative  holder,  set  of 
flexible  metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  but 
without  the  60  Watt  Mazda  Lamp  required  for  illumination. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger     ....     £40  00 
Diffusing  Disc,  for  soft  focus  effects    .     .         1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO, CANADA 


At   your    dealer's 


Makes  correct  film  development  easy  for  everyone 


Kodak  Film  Tank 

Film  'development  by  the  Kodak 
Tank  method  assures  results  that 
are  right  every  time. 

It  is  an  inexpensive  process — 
simple,  quick,  convenient,  and  all 
done  in  daylight. 

Kodak   Film  Tanks 

$3.00  up 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA. 


At    your    dealer's 


IN  FISHIN'G  TIME 

Enlarged  from  negative  made  with  a  No.  12  Premo, 

by  Ira  T.  Bronson 
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Fig.  1 

STORY  TELLING  PICTURES 


FROM  infancy  to  old  age  we 
are  interested  in  stories.  The 
stories  we  love  best  and  re- 
member longest,  the  ones  that 
affect  our  conduct  and  help  to 
mould  our  lives,  are  stories  that  tell 
us  about  the  things  that  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  have 
done  and  are  doing. 

These  stones,  translated  into 
pictures,  always  command  atten- 
tion, because  they  carry  a  human 
appeal     which,     when     pictorially 


expressed,  is  one  that  humanity 
cannot  ignore.  This  is  the  appeal 

that  takes  us  to  the  movies,  and 
makes  us  look  through  the  pages 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for 
pictures  that  tell  stories  of  human 
activity. 

Since  everyone  is  interested  in 
such  pictures  it  would  seem  that 
every  camera  user  would  make 
them.  The  fact  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  pictures  that  are 
sent  to  us  for  criticism  are  story 
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Fig.   2 

telling  pictures  suggests  that  many 
amateurs  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  make 
them  as  it  is  to  make  a  snap- 
shot of  a  summer  landscape. 

The  particular  kinds  of 
story  telling  pictures  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct, 
attention  are  those  that 
portray  the  everyday  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  people. 
They  can  be  made,  with 
any  hand  camera,  wherever 
children  or  adults  are  en- 
gaged  in  any  occupation 
or  pastime. 

As  these  pictures  are  not 
intended  to  be  portraits, 
that  is.  likenesses  in  which 
the  lace  is  the  chief  object 
of  interest,  the  subjects 
should  never  be  photo- 
graphed     when    they      are 


looking  at  the  camera. The 
reason  for  this  is  that  un- 
less the  picture  represents 
someone  actually  engaged 
in  doing  something  it  will 
not  be  a  story  telling  pic- 
ture. 

This  fact  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  is  so  apt  to  lie 
overlooked  at  the  time  a 
picture  is  being  made,  that 
we  will  emphasize  it  by 
directing  attention  to  Figs. 
2  and  3  of  our  illustrations. 
Fig.  2  shows  what  may 
happen  unless  the  photo- 
grapher clearly  recognize- 
the  difference  between  a 
portrail  and  a  story  telling 
picture. 

Fig.  2  contains  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  a  story,  but  it  does 
not    tell    a    story,   simply    because 
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Fig.  5 

the  subject  was  looking  at  the 
camera,  instead  of  being  engaged 
in  spinning,  at  the  time  the  ex- 
posure was  made.  As  a  portrait 
this  picture  is  a  success,  but  as  a 
story  telling  picture  it  is  a  failure. 
Fig.  3,  though  an  exact  duplicate 
of  Fig.  2  in  subject  matter  and  in 


setting,  is  a  wholly  different  type 
of  picture.  This  is  not  a  portrait. 
It  is  a  typical  story  telling  picture 
because  it  shows  the  subject  doing 
something,  and  it  tells  us  what 
she  is  doing. 

All   who   have   made  both   por- 
traits   and    story    telling    pictures 
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will.  \\c  believe,  agree  that  it  is 
easier  to  make  the  latter  than 
the  former.  Even  if  the  subjeel 
tries  to  "post'"  for  a  story  telling 
picture,  the  evidence  of  the  pos- 
ing  will  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  attention  of  the  subject  is 
concentrated  on  the  work  or  play 
thai  constitutes  the  motif  for  the 
picture. 

Figs.  1.  4.  .").  G.  7  and  8  of  our 
illustrations  suggest  but  a  few  of 
the  unlimited  possibilities  of  this 
branch   of  photography. 

Story  telling  pictures  can  be 
made  at  home,  both  indoors  and 
outdoors,  and  they  can  also  be 
made  wherever  men  or  women  or 
boys  or  girls  are  employed  in  any 
occupal  it  in. 

Such  pictures  of  our  outings  will 


record,  as  no  other  medium  can. 
the  scenes  and  incidents  we  will 
always  take   pleasure   in   recalling. 

Story  telling  pictures  of  the 
children  at  play,  and  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  engaged  in 
their  accustomed  pursuits  or  favor- 
ite pastimes,  are  pictures  that  be- 
come priceless  with  the  passing  of 
the  years. 

The  exposure  to  give  for  these 
pictures  is  the  same  as  for  a  nearby 
summer  landscape,  that  is,  a  snap- 
shot with  a  single  lens  camera,  and 
a  J-.  second,  with  stop  Xo.  8  (/.ID 
with  a  camera  that  has  a  recti- 
linear or  anastigmat  lens,  when  the 
subject  i-'  in  sunshine.  When  the 
day  is  cloudy,  or  the  subject  is  in 
the  shade,  the  exposure  should  be 
about    t'oui'  times  as  long. 
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AT   VEVEY,   LAKE  GENEVA 
Made   urith  a  No.  :s  Kodak 
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BLACK  JIM    PERFORMS  FOR  THE   GRAFLEX 

BY  HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETOX 
Illustrated   by   Hie   Author 


A  RECENT  article  in  a  popular 
magazine  declared  the  pic- 
ture of  a  wild  crow  to  be  the 
rarest  of  bird  photographs.  I 
looked  upon  that  statement  as  a 
challenge,  and  immediately  sought 
for  a  spot  in  which  to  locate  Black 
Jim  and  lure  him  within  range  of 
my  camera.  I  realized  perfectly 
well  that  this  sable  aviator,  whose 
image  I  sought  to  capture,  was 
both  wise  and  wan-,  but,  not- 
withstanding, I  hoped  to  demon- 
strate that  any  amateur  photo- 
grapher,   with    time    and    patience 


to    command,    can    make    striking 
crow   portraits. 

Bordering  the  Rancocas,  the 
beautiful  stream  flowing  through 
my  home  town,  lies  a  series  of 
meadows  which  are  bare  at  low 
tide.  At  certain  hours  each  day 
these  meadows  are  favorite  feeding 
grounds  for  crows.  A  trapper 
friend  of  mine,  whose  cabin  stands 
at  the  edge  of  one  of  these  mead- 
ows informed  me  that  crows  are 
very  fond  of  muskrat  meat — so 
fond,  in  fact,  that  if  he  did  not 
visit   his  traps  promptly  after  the 
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tide  left  them  exposed,  he  would 
find  ilif  pelts  mutilated  by  sturdy 
beaks. 

"When  I  skin  the  rats,"  he  prom- 
ised me.  "I'll  throw  the  refuse  in 
the  meadow,  and  we'll  soon  have 
the  crows  coming." 

This  sounded  so  promising  that 
I  took  him  at  his  word,  and  placed 
an  old  tin  can  on  a  stake  near  the 
spot  where  the  bait  was  flung.  In 
i  f<  w  days  the  first  visitor  arrived, 
then  the  Graflex  was  substituted 
for  the  tin  can,  and  a  Hold  Fast 
mousetrap,  with  threads  running 
from  it  to  the  Graflex  and  to  bait 
of  muskrat  meat,  was  fastened  to 
the  stake  beneath  the  Graflex. 

This  self  portraiture  outfit  is  of 
the  same  type  as  the  one  already 
described  in  Kodakery,  but  it  was 


rigged  up  differently.  The  mouse- 
trap was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
which  supported  the  camera,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  upon  the 
ground  as  formerly.  This  arrange- 
ment made  it  possible  to  allow  the 
apparatus,  aside  from  the  camera 
i.  to  remain  a  permanent  fix- 
ture throughout  the  engagement 
Although  the  trap  might  be  cover- 
ed by  water  at  every  high  title,  its 
efficiency  would  be  in  no  wise 
affected.  A  rubber  band  was  in- 
serted in  the  line  leading  from  the 
release  lever  to  loop  of  trap,  to  act 
as  a  shock  absorber  and  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  jar  which  the 
springing  of  the  trap  administers 
to  the  camera,  and  then  a  white 
hoard   box   was   placed    upon 
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Fig.  3 


the  top  of  the  camera,  beneath  the 
handle  strap,  where  it  could  not  be 
Mown  away  by  the  wind.  This 
box  was  connected  by  a  thread 
with  the  loop  of  trap.  As  the  box 
disappears     from  sight  when     the 


trap  is  sprung,  it  serves  to  notify 
me  from  a  distance  whether  or  not 
I  have  a  picture.  The  outfit  I 
have  described  is  shown  in  Fig.  G. 
Gazing  from  the  window  of  the 
cabin  three  hundred  yards  away,  if 


Fig.  a 
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I  distinguish  a  white  box  above  the 
camera,  I  know  that  Jim  has  not 
yet  dined.  If  the  box  is  not  there, 
it  means  that  my  guest  has  de- 
parted from  the  banquet  hall, 
leaving  his  image  behind  him. 

One  interesting  phase  of  Graflex 
mousetrap  photography  is,  that 
until  the  subject  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  snap  of  the  springing 
trap,  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
getting  action  pictures.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  wild  life  is  ever 
alert  and  moves  with  surprising 
rapidity  when  alarmed. 

Another  interesting  phase  is 
that  the  subject  soon  ignores  the 
noise  of  the  apparatus.  Figures  1 
to  5  of  the  illustrations,  were  taken 


on  a  cloudy  winter's  afternoon. 
They  depict  Jim,  from  the  time  of 
his  initiation  as  a  film  star,  at 
which  period  of  his  career  he  is  a 
badly  scared  crow,  until  he  not 
only  loses  all  sense  of  fear,  but 
brings  his  buddy  to  sup  with  him. 
Inasmuch  as  Buddy  shows  a  trace 
of  "nerves"  in  the  picture,  I  im- 
agine it  was  he  who  sampled  the 
feast  and  flinched  at  the  attendant 
commotion. 

While  I  am  not  sure  that  tin- 
same  bird  which  is  shown  in  action 
in  Figures  1,  2  and  3,  is  also  shown 
at  dinner  in  Figure  4,  and  enter- 
taining compan3r  in  Figure  5,  yet  I 
think  the  poses  assumed  suggest 
this  to  be  the  cast'. 
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All  of  the  picture-  mentioned 
were  made  from  the  same  view- 
point, which  the  outfit  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  difference  in  the  back- 
grounds is  due  to  changing  the 
pitch  of  the  camera  slightly,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  variety  to  the  setting. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5  prove  con- 
clusively that  close-up  self-portraits 
of  birds  in  flight  can  be  succ<  ss- 
fully  made  with  a  Graflex  on 
cloudy  winter  days — another  tri- 
umph for  this  peerless  instrument. 
The  exposures  were  ^io  second 
with    stop   jA.o. 

Figure  7,  was  taken  on  a  clear 
day,  upon  which  occasion  the 
camera  was  moved  nearer  the  bait. 
too   near,    in    fact,    for    an    action 


picture,  the  object  being  to  get  as 
big  an  image  as  possible.  Jim 
evidently  started  to  dine  upon  the 
muskrat  carcass  which  was  near 
the  ear  of  corn,  only  to  be  senl 
soaring  aloft  at  the  snap  of  the 
trap. 

Although  this  bird  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  world's  cham- 
pion "corn  raiser,"  I  learned 
while  working  with  him  in  my 
meadow  studio,  that  he  will  nut 
touch  grain  when  there  is  men  in 
be  had. 

Desiring  to  experiment  with 
other  bait,  I  added  a  bit  of  fish  to 
Jim's  menu.  He  found  this  diet  so 
delicious  that  he  refused  to  regist- 
er alarm,  the  camera  catching  him 
between  pecks   (Fig.  8). 
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Above  Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  Robt.  L. 
Whiting.  On  Left — Made  with  a  Graflex, 
by  C.  J.  Herzog.  Below— Made  with  a 
Premo,   by   Leopold   Zwarg. 
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BITS      OF       BIOGRAPHY 

FROM       BASEBALL      TO 

BUBBLES 


Above — Made  with  a  Graflex  by  M.  W. 
Reeves.  On  Left — Made  with  a  Piemo. 
by  Ira  T.  Bronson.  Below  Made  with  a 
Graflex,  by  L.  Roy  Kiev. 
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.  I    wrong  way  of  holding 

uiui   camera. 


Fig.   2 — One   of  the  right   ways  of 
holding   a   box   camera. 


THE    FINGER    IN    FRONT    OF    THE    LENS 


JACK  FRY  was  delighted  with 
the  pictures  he  had  taken 
with  his  new  Brownie,  and 
he  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  he 
was  delighted,  as  he  had  only  been 
taking  pictures  for  a  few  weeks. 
With  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  he 
showed  the  results  of  his  efforts  to 
his  chum,   Harry  Blake. 

"Just  look  at  them,  Harry."  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  fresh  outburst, 
"they're  fine,  aren't  they?  Every- 
one of  them  good,  even  though 
they're  some  of  the  first  pictures 
I  ever  took." 

Harry  looked  at  them  and  ac- 
knowledged they  were  good 
by  mumbling  something  that 
sounded  like  "lucky  guy"  and  then 
proceeded  to  growl  about  his  snap- 
shots. Harry  had  a  new  Brownie 
too. 

"Dog-gone  it."  he  muttered,  "I 
wish  I  could  get,  pictures  like  you 
do.  Here,  take  a  look  at  the  pic- 
tures I  took.  They're  terrible. 
What's  the  matter  with  ray 
Brownie    anyway?" 

"Aw.  don't  blame  it  on  your 
Brownie,"    Jack    replied,    "there's 


nothing  the  matter  with  it.  There's 
nothing  the  matter  with  any 
Brownie." 

"Well  then,  why  didn't  I  get  as 
good  pictures  as  .you  did?" 

"Why?  Why  because  I  bet  you 
didn't  read  the  manual,  that  Is 
why.  I  bet  you  just  went  out  and 
snapped  pictures  and  trusted  to 
'luck.'  Now,  didn't   you?" 

Then  Jack  explained  that  it  was 
a  mighty  poor  plan  to  trust  to 
"luck"  when  good  pictures  could 
be  made,  with  certainty,  by  merely 
reading  and  following  the  in- 
structions in  the  manuals  that 
came  with  the  cameras.  Harry  had 
been  so  eager  to  make  snapshots 
that,  he  hadn't  even  read  the 
manual. 

"Now  take  this  one,"  Jack  re- 
marked, hold'ng  up  one  of  Harry's 
prints.    "What    happened    to    it?" 

"Bad  film.  I  guess."  was  Harry's 
excuse,  anxious  to  shift  the  blame 
from  his  own  shoulders. 

"Bad  film  nothing.  It  looks  as 
though  you  had  the  end  of  your 
finger  over  the  front  of  the  lens. 
And  that's  exactly  what  you  did. 
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The  result  of  holding  the  can, era  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 

Saj',"  he  said  with  an  amused  grin, 
"do  you  think  you  could  see  if  I 
held  my  fingers  in  front  of  your 
eyes?" 

Harry  didn't  think  he  could. 

"Well  then,  how  do  you  expect 
a   Brownie  to   see  with 
its  one  eye  when  there's 
a  finger  in  front  of  it  ? 

"See  here,  Harry." 
Jack  continued,  becom- 
ing serious,  "you  should- 
n't expect  to  get  good 
pictures  unless  you're 
willing  to  do  what  the 
manual  tells  you.  The 
first  thing  you've  got 
to  learn  is  how  to 
hold      your      Brownie. 

"Here,  Watch  me!  I'll 
show  you  how  the 
manual  says  to  hold  it.'' 

Jack  took  Harry's  2C 
and  gripped  the  sides, 
not   the  front,  so  that 


there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  a  finger  in  the 
way  of  the  lens  and 
spoiling  the  picture. 

"See  how  easy  it  is. 
Now,"  continued  Jack 
"you  make  two  pic- 
tures, Harry,  one  hold- 
ing the  camera  the  way 
you  used  to,  and  the 
other  the  new  way.  I 
bet  you — " 

Harry  did  as  he  was 
told.  Then  eager  to  see 
if     it  really     mattered 
how    the    Brownie    was 
held  he  hurried  home, 
got  out  his  developing 
tank,  and  developed  the 
negatives.  The  results,  reproduced 
on  this  page,  fulfilled  Jack's  half- 
expressed    prophecy. 

"That's  the  last  finger  print  I 
try  to  make  with  a  Brownie,"  was 
Harry's  comment. 
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The  result  of  holding  the  camera  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 
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NIGHT  EFFECTS    FROM   DAYLIGHT   NEGATIVES 


THE  light  conditions  that 
exist  during  the  sunset  hour, 
on  days  when  the  sun's 
position  can  be  seen  through 
masses  of  gray  or  colored  clouds, 
are  especially  favorable  for  making 


pictures  thai  will  remind  us  ol 
night.  These  pictures  usually  re- 
present landscape  scenes  or  views 
across  a  body  of  water,  with  the 
western  sky  for  a  background. 
They    can    be    made    with    any 
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hand  camera,  without  using:  a 
filter,  by  giving  the  same  snapshot 
exposure  that  is  used  for  an  ordi- 
nary landscape  during  the  bright 
hours  of  a  sunny  day. 

As  the  pictures  are  made  with 
the  lens  pointed  toward  the  light, 
so  that  the  darkest  instead  of  the 


lightest  side  of  the  subject  will  be 
photographed,  the  exposure  rec- 
ommended is  too  short  for  record- 
ing much  of  the  foreground  detail. 
but  it  is  long  enough  for  recording 
the  clouds  and  such  other  very 
light  toned  objects  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  subject. 
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The  effect  that  is  secured  in  the 
finished  picture  depends  solely  on 
the  printing.  By  printing  for  such 
foreground  detail  as  the  negative 
may  contain,  the  sky  and  clouds 
will  be  rendered  so  much  too  light 
that  the  finished  picture  will  re- 
mind one  of  a  daylight,  or  twi- 
light, instead  of  a  night  scene.  It 
is  only  by  printing  long  enough 
for  rendering  the  clouds  in  dark 
tones  that  a  picture  which  really 
suggests  night  can  be  secured. 

Pigs.  1  and  3  of  our  illustrations 
were  printed  just  long  enough  for 
recording  the  foreground  detail. 
Xeither  of  these  reminds  one  of  a 
night  scene,  nor  does  either  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  lighting 
effects  that  the  eye  saw  at  the 
time  the  subjects  were  photo- 
graphed. Many  of  the  important 
tones,  that  made  the  subjects  pic- 
torially  attractive,  are  lacking  in 
these  pictures,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore,  unsatisfactory. 

Figs.  2  and  4  do  suggest  night. 
They  were  printed  long  enough 
for  recording  the  important  tones 
and  they  possess,  in  consequence 
a  much  greater  pictorial  attraction 
than  Figs.  1  and  3. 

These  pictures  represent  sub- 
jects that  are  typical  of  many 
scenes  that  appeal  more  strongly 
to  the  observer  during  the  sunset 
hour  than  at  any  other  time,  be- 
cause  when  banks  of  clouds  move 
across  the  face  of  the  declining  sun 
the  constantly  varying  lighting 
effects  so  change  the  appearance  of 
earth  and  sky  that  an  ordinary 
"scene"  is  often  transformed  into 
a  picture. 

Siuoe  it  is  the  general  pictorial 


effect,  and  not  the  rendering  of 
detail,  that  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  pictures  of  this  type  we 
should  never  hesitate  to  print  long 
enough  for  obliterating  some  of 
the  detail,  if  the  pictorial  effect  can 
be  improved  by  so  doing. 

We  observe  very  little  detail  in 
outdoor  objects  at  night.  What 
we  do  observe  are  the  predominat- 
ing light  and  dark  tones,  and  these 
are  all  that  we  need  to  record  in  a 
picture  that  is  intended  to  re- 
semble a  night  scene. 

From  many  a  negative  that  has 
been  made  under  the  conditions 
we  have  mentioned, sepiatoned en- 
largements have  been  obtained, 
on  Royal  bromide,  which  have 
been  compared  with  old  etchings. 


THE    SCOT'S    GUARD 

Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 
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THE    ROAD   TO   BOGOTA 

;i.4   Special  Kui/iik,  by  M.  lidurt  n 


PRINTING  FACTORS  FOR  ENLARGING  TO 
VARIOUS  DIAMETERS 


MANY  photographers  who 
make  enlargements  take  a 
sheet  of  bromide  paper  out 
of  every  package  they  use  and  cut 
this  into  full  length  strips  one  or 
two  inches  wide.  They  use  these 
strips  for  making  tesl  exposures 
with  enlarging  cameras,  for  deter- 
mining the  right  length  of  time  to 
print  whatever  size  of  enlargement 
theywantto  make  from  a  negative. 
In  making  the  tests  one  of  the 
strips  is  placed  diagonally  across 
the  focused  image,  two  thirds  of  it 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  card- 
board, and  an  exposure  is  made. 
The  cardboard  is  then  moved  so 
that  only  one-half  of  the  part  that 
was  covered  during  the  first  ex- 
posure remains  covered,  and  an- 
other exposure,  of  the  same  length 


as  the  first,  is  made.  For  the  final 
exposure,  which  is  also  of  the  same 
length,the  entire  strip  is  uncovered. 

If  each  exposure  was  30  seconds 
ilic  first  section  of  the  strip  will 
have  received  90  seconds,  the  sec- 
ond section  60  seconds  and  the 
third  section  30  seconds  exposure. 

Theentire  strip  is  nowdeveloped, 
for  not  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
quarter,  nor  longer  than  a  minute 
and  a  half.  and.  unless  all  of  the 
exposures  were  much  too  short  or 
much  too  long,  one  of  them  will 
indicate  the  exposure  that  the  en- 
largement should  receive. 

The  advantage  of  this  method 
is  thai  the  photographer  can  de- 
termine the  right  length  of  time 
to  print  the  enlargement  without 
making     the  test  exposures  on     as 
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large  a  sheet  of  paper  as  would  be 
net  iled  for  printing  the  entire 
picture. 

Some  workers  prefer,  however, 
to  judge  the  correctness  of  the 
printing  by  examining  the  entire 
picture,  instead  of  only  a  section 
of  it. 

All  who  prefer  the  latter  method 
can  accurately  and  economically 
determine  the  right  length  of  time 
for   printing   enlargements   of    1%, 


diameters,  with  the  Kodak  Auto- 
Focus  Enlarger,  by  first  determin- 
ing the  right  length  of  time  for 
printing  a  1%  diameter  enlarge- 
ment, which  can  be  made  on  a 
sheet  of  bromide  paper  that  is  only 
l1-  times  a.<  large  as  is  needed  for 
making  a  contact  print.  This  print- 
ing time  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
factor  given  in  the  table  below, 
for  the  diameter  of  enlargement 
that  will  give  the  size  of  picture 
that  is  wanted. 


2,    21,.    2'L..    2%,   3.   314    and   ZV2 

Printing   Factors  for  Enlarging  To  Different  Diameters 
With  the  Kodak  Auto- Foci  -  Enlarger 
Diameter  of 

Enlargement,  W2     1%  2     21 ,      2>L.      2:;t  3     3H 

Printing    Factor.  1       1.21     1.44     1.69     1.96     2.25     2.56     2.89 

To   illustrate:    If  the  length   of      enlargement  it  will  be  30  x  1.96 
time  it  takes  to  correctly  print  a       58.S  or  59  seconds,  and  for  a  3% 
W->    diameter    enlargement    is    30       diameter    enlargement    it    will    be 
seconds,  then,  for  a  21L>   diameter       30      x    3.24     97.2    or    97      seconds. 
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TENTATIVE    DEVELOPMENT 


BEFORE  it  was  discovered 
that  several  negatives  could 
be  correctly  developed  to- 
ner her  in  a  tank,  photographers 
developed  their  negatives,  usually 
singly,  in  a  tray.  A  common  prac- 
tice was  ti>  judge,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  whether  the 
exposure  the  film  or  plate  had  re- 
ceived was  correct  or  not.  and  if. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  photographer. 
the  exposure  was  not  correct 
changes  were  made  in  the  develop- 
er as  soon  as  the  exposure  error 
was  discovered.  These  changes 
were  made  in  the  belief  that  the 
developer  could  counteract  the 
-  nf  under-exposure  or  over- 


exposure. This  was  a  tentative  or 
experimental  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  tentative  development 
is  a  profitless  procedure,  not  onh 
because  it  is  wasteful  of  time  and 
chemical-,  but  chiefly  because  the 
theory  on  which  the  method  is 
based  has  been  proven  erroneous. 

A  negative  is  made  by  exposing 
a  film  or  plate  in  a  camera  and 
then  developing  it.  In  discussing 
tentative  development  we  have. 
therefore,  but  two  things  to  con- 
sider— exposure   and   development. 

Tlie  record  the  light  makes  mi  a 
film  or  plate  is  determined  solely 
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b}-  the  exposure.  How  much  or 
how  little  of  the  light  record  the 
finished  negative  contains  is  de- 
termined solely  by  development. 
Where  the  light  has  made  no 
record  the  developer  cannot  pro^ 
duce  an  image  Trying  to  coax  our 
an  image  which  is  not  latent 
in  the  film  is  a  hopeless  procedure, 
and  the  theory  that  by  diluting  the 
developer,  or  by  adding  carbonate 
to  the  developer,  in  tentative  de- 
velopment, more  detail  can  be 
developed  than  by  any  other 
method,  is  all  wrong. 

The  companion  theory,  that 
bromide  of  potash  will  increase 
contrast  in  an  over-exposed  nega- 
tive if  it  is  added  to  the  developer 
after  the  negative  has  been  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  show  that  it 
really  was  over-exposed  is  likewise 
erroneous.  The  image  in  an  over- 
exposed negative  flashes  up  so 
quickly  in  tentative  development 
that  the  shadow  detail  usually  be- 
comes visible  before  one  can  dis- 
cover that  the  negative  was  over- 
exposed. If  bromide  is  added  to 
the  developer  after  this  shadow 
detail  has  become  vis- 
ible it  will  slow  the 
development  but  will 
have  very  little,  if  any, 
influence  on  the  con- 
trast of  the  negative. 
In  order  to  increase  t  he 
contrast  the  bromide 
must  bo  added  to  the 
developer  before  the 
shadnwdefail  isvisib'e. 

Since  tentative  de- 
velopment neither  en- 
ables us  to  add  de- 
tail to  under-exposed 


negatives  or  contract  to  over- 
exposed negatives  it  offers  no  prac- 
tical advantages  whatever.  By  far 
the  besrf;  method  of  developing 
negatives  is  to  develop  them  for 
a  given  time,  with  a  developer  of 
given  strength,  at  a  given  tem- 
perature. This  is  the  method  em- 
ploy ed  in  tank  development.  It  is 
equally  suitable  for  tray  develop- 
ment, though  in  tray  development 
it  is  advisable  to  use  only  Vs  as 
much  water  in  making  up  the 
developer  and  to  develop  for  only 
:-:  the  length  of  time  recommend- 
ed for  tank  development. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when 
correctly  exposed,  under-exposed 
and  over-exposed  films  are  all  de- 
veloped together,  according  to  in- 
structions, for  the  same  length 
of  time  in  a  Kodak  Film  Tank, 
they  will  all  make  good  prints, 
unless  the  incorrectly  exposed  ones 
were  hopelessly  under-exposed  or 
over-exposed.  From  hopelessly 
bad  exposures  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  obtain  good  negatives 
by  any  known  method  of  develop- 
ment. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  ORIENT 

Sladt    by   Kametaro  Ishida,   icith    a   .Vo.   3   Special   Kodak 

fitted   with    .'.?."    Kodak   Anastigmat    L<  ns 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

UNDKR-KXPOSED  NEGATIVES 

During  the  summer  months  a  great  many  pic- 
tures are  made  shortly  before  and  shortly 
after  sunset. 
If  they  are  made  with  a  Graflex,  a  Special  Kodak 
or  any  other  camera  that  is  fitted  with  an  anastigmat 
lens,  and  exposures  of  |  second  with  stop  f.6.3,  or 
f„  second  with  stop  fA.Sm  are  given,  negatives  con- 
taining ample  detail,  of  subjects  that  are  out  in  the 
open  with  nothing  but  the  sky  overhead,  can  be 
secured.  If,  however,  they  are  made  with  a  camera 
that  has  a  rectilineal-  or  a  single  lens,  and  snapshot 
exposures  are  given,  the  negatives  will  be  under- 
exposed. 

When  snapshot  exposures,  that  is,  exposures  that 
are  not  longer  than  ._.'.  of  a  second,  are  made  too 
near  the  sunrise  or  sunset  hours,  the  negatives  will 
be  so  much  under-exposed  that  they  will  not  make 
satisfactory  daylight  pictures,  but  if  these  under- 
exposed negatives  contain  strong  lights  in  contrast 
with  dark  shadows,  pictures  that  suggest  night 
scenes  can  be  made  by  the  method  described  on  page 
20. 


For  any  information  you   may    desire    regarding 
amateur  photography  address 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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From  a  Pocket  Premo  negative,  actual  size 


The  Pocket  Premo 

is  a  simple,  well-built,  quick-action  camera  that 
makes  a  first  rate  picture  with  the  least  possible 
fuss. 

The  Pocket  Premo  loads  with  2 '4  x  .< '+  twelve- 
exposure  film  packs,  has  a  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 
shutter  and  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens. 


Price,  $11.00 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Kodak         !         Kodak 
Portrait  Self  Timer 

Attachment 


Slips  over  the 
camera  lens  and 
makes  sharp  pictures 
at  close  range — 
head  and  shoulder 
portraits,  for  ex- 
ample. 


Price,  75c. 


So  you  can  be  in  the 
picture,  the  Kodak 
Self  Timer  operates 
the  shutter  at  any 
desired  interval  up 
to  a  minute  after 
you  set  it.  Attaches 
to  the  cable  release. 

Price,  $1.50. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


All  Dealers' 
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Eager  for  A  ction — the 

AUTO 
GRAFLEX 


T 


|his  camera  is  ready 
in  an  instant  when  a 
picture  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself.  Focusing 
hood  extends  in  to  position 
at  the  release  of  a  catch. 
Lens  shield  springs  open 
at  a  slight  turn  of  the  focusing  knob.  Only  a  few 
seconds  elapse  from  the  time  the  subject  is  sighted  until 
the  ground  glass  shows  the  reflected  image,  right  side 
up,  full  picture  size. 

Operating  the  Auto  Graflex  seems  like  second  nature, 
from  the  start.  The  camera  is  held  in  a  natural  position, 
supported  by  both  hands,  the  right  thumb  and  forefinger 
controlling  the  focus  and  the  left  thumb  resting  on  the 
shutter  release. 


Made  in  three  sizes  — 

3Xx4X 

4x5 

5x7 

Prices,  without  lens 

.     $73.50 

$83.00 

$119.50 

Prices,  with  Kodak 

Anastigmat  lens /.4. 5 

.  $101.00 

$115.00 

$170.00 

Graflex  catalogue  free  by  mail  or  at  your  dealer1 


Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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To  record  the  scenes  of  the  motor  trip 


THE  PANORAM  KODAK 

With  a  single  exposure  this  camera  makes  pic- 
tures that  include  about  three  times  the  view  that 
other   hand   camera  prints  show. 

It  loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  Film  and  its 
operation  is  unusually  simple.  Just  turn  a  little 
lever,  push  a  button — no  focusing — and  almost 
the  entire   view   you   see  is   yours   to  keep. 


Price  of  Panoram  Kodaks 

No.   1,  Pictures  2 '4  x    7  inches     ....     $23.50 
No.  2,  Pictures  3}4  x  12  inches     ....       34.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


.///  Kodak   dealen 


Prinis  by  Gaslight 


The  versatile  paper— 

VELOX 

It  assures  the  best  print 
possible  from  every 


KM 


negative 

CANADIAN   KODAK  CO., 

LIMITED 

mm 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  Kodak  dealers' 

Vest  Pocket 
Autographic 
Kodak  Special 

with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens  f.7.7 

Kodak    Anastigmat   f.7.7    brings 

the  advantages  of  high  grade  lens 
equipment  to  the  little  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak. 

Eastman-made  for  Eastman-made 
cameras,  this  lens  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  any  anastigmat  in  clean- 
cutting  quality. 

So  fitted,  the  V.P.K.  is  just  what 
you  want  to  complete  your  picture 

making  equipment.  It  is  always 
at  hand  ready  for  good  pictures, 
yet  never  in  the  way. 

Pictures,  l^x21i< 
Price.  $12.22 


Actual    Size    Folded 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

All  Dealet s' 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Kodak 
Color  Filter 


Kodak 
Sky  Filter 


For  photographing 

flowers  the  Kodak  Color 
Filter  lightens  yellows 
and  darkens  blues.  The 
result  is  a  more  exact  re- 
production on  the  film  of 
what  the  eye  sees. 

PRICE 

75c.  to  $1.50 

according  to  .size 


Sup  the  Kodak  Sky 
Filter  over  the  lens 
and  your  camera 
will  record  cloud 
forms  with  snapshot 
exposures. 

PRICE 

75c.  to  $1.50 

according  to  size 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  Kodak  dealers' 


Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger 

A  new  apparatus  for 
amateurs  that  changes 
enlarging  into  a  simple 
printing  process  ot 
three  operations: 

1 — Adjust  negative,  paper  and 
mask  as  in  contact  printing,  and 
slip  the  holder  into    the    camera. 

2 — Raise  the  camera  on  its  stand- 
ard and  the  image  expands — 
lower  it  and  the  image  shrinks  to 
the  size  desired. 

3  —Expose  by  turning  the  little  lever  that  controls  the  lens  shield. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it — sharp  focus  is  constantly 
maintained  by  the  automatic  focusing  mechanism. 

The  Enlarger  takes  negatives  up  to  4\6  inches  and 
makes  prints  on  Bromide  Paper  up  to  14  x  21  inches. 
Complete  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  negative 
holder  paper  holder,  set  of  flexible  metal  masks  in 
six  sizes  and  electric  cord  and  plug,  but  without  the  60- 
watt  Mazda  Lamp  required  tor  illumination. 

Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger     ....     $40.00 
Diffusing  Disc  for  soft  focus  effects  .     .         1."" 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


At  rum  Kodak  dealer^ 


THE  BRINK  OF  ADVENTURE 

Enlarged  from  a  ATo.  2  Brownie  Negative — Made  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Larson 
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AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SNAKE  SKIN 

BY    HOWARD  TAYLOR   MIDDLETON 

Illustrated  by  tin   A  uthor 


IT  was  in  July,  the  flying  up 
month,  when  the  thunder 
moon  rides  the  night  sky  and 
the  baby  birds  are  fast  forsaking 
their  woodland  cradles. 


In  the  heart  of  an  old  apple 
orchard,  at  the  base  of  a  sawed-off 
limb,  resided  the  great-crested 
flycatchers.  While  there  was  no- 
body at  home  when  we  called,  it 
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Number   Two 

took  bul  a  glance  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  tenants.  Within 
tlic  open  doorway  was  a  piece  of 
shed  snake  skin,  the  insignia  of  the 
great-i  resti  '1  flycatcher  elan. 

The  sun  was  blazing  a  trail  of 
crimson  and  gold  through  a  fleecy 
cloud  bank  low  on  the  westi  rn 
horizon  as  a  flycatcher  perched 
above  our  heads  and  tendered  us  a 
quizzical  look  of  interrogation. 
\\  >  immediately  "froze"  to  tesl 
its  fear  of  humans.  To  our  int<  ns< 
delight,  our  presence  was  accepted 
in  a  most  friendly  way.  the  bird 
flying  to  the  nesting  hole  within  a 
few  feel  of  where  we  stood,  and 
while  it  showed  great  curiosity, 
gazing  at  us  with  head  cocked  to 
one  side,  there  was  no  .sign  of  fear. 
Then,  utterly  indifferent,  it  .slipped 
out  of  sight  within  the  hole. 

"No     use     trying     for     pictures 
until     tomorrow,"     declared     Pal, 


with  a  glance  at  the  failing  light. 
"We'll  come  early  and  make  a  day 
of  it" — and  so  it  was  arranged. 

"I  have  always  yearned  for  a 
front  door  portrait  of  a  denizen  of 
birdland."  exclaimed  Pal  earnestly, 
as  we  trudged  orchardward  the 
following  morning. 
"Well?" 

"(loing  to  get  it  with  the  Premo. 
When  the  camera  is  sel  up  and 
focused  on  the  hole,  we'll  wait 
until  one  of  the  birds  is  at  home; 
then  I'll  tap  the  trunk  gentlj 
with  a  switch,  and  when  the  bird 
stick-  it-  head  out.  you'll  take  the 
picture." 
"Sounds   •  isy." 

'"It  will  be  easy;  do  as  you're 
told,  ami  you'll  see." 

I  did  and  I  saw.  (Number  One). 
"For  the  next  picture  we'll  use 
the  Graflex."  ordered  Pal.  her 
enthusiasm  waxing  more  intense 
with  every  thrilling  moment.  "I'm 
keen  for  action  stuff!" 

"I  await  your  commands,"  I 
assuri  d  her. 

"All  right,  place  the  R.  B. 
Graflex  on  the  tripod  and  ad  jus! 
the  revolving  back  for  a  horizontal 
picture.  This  will  give  you  a 
wider  field  in  which  to  score  a  hit. 
Then  drive  a  stake  beneath  the 
camera  and  fasten  a  screw-eye  in 
the  top;  loop  the  end  of  a  thread 
round  the  shutter  lever  and  run  it 
through  the  screw-eye  back  to 
that  apple  tree. 

"Now  remember,"  came  Pal's 
final  warning,  as  I  stood,  thread  in 
hand,  waiting  for  a  chance  al  an 
action  picture.  "you'r<  shooting  a 
flying  bird,  and  you  must  lead  it  a 
foot  or  two." 
"Lead  it?" 
"Yes,   just   as   you   would   when 
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shooting  with  a  gun.  In  such 
close-up.  work  you  must  pull  be- 
fore the  bird  gets  in  the  picture,  or 
you'll   be   too   late." 

Just  then  our  of  the  flycatchers 
appeared,  winging  straight  for  the 
hole. 

"You  shot  behind  it!"  scoffed 
Pal.  "Don't  hnld  your  fire  so  long 
next  time." 

"I  did  miss  the  action  picture." 
I  admitted  cheerfully,  "but  I'm 
betting  I  captured  a  unique  pose 
just  the  same.  The  camera  caught 
that  bird  dinging  to  the  hole  with 
head  turned  backward  in  most  in- 
teresting fashion.  Wait  till  you  see 
the  negative  and  you'll  agree  with 
me,  Mrs.  Skeptic."  (Number  Two'. 

"Perhaps,"  came  the  cautious 
reply. 


Again  I  stood  rigid,  thread  in 
hand,    while    a    parent     flycatcher 

came  flying  homeward.  When  the 
swiftly  moving  bird  was  about  two 
fi  i  i  from  the  hole,  I  pulled  the 
cold.  Number  Three  shows  that 
the  exposure  was  made  at  just  the 
right  moment . 

"I  wonder,"  quoth  Pal  a  few 
moments  later  as,  bubbling  over 
with  curiosity,  she  stood  peering 
into  the  flycatcher  nesting  hole, 
"if  those  little  chaps  are  old 
enough  to  be  photographed." 

It  was  a  tight  squeeze  for  even 
her  little  fist,  but  at  length  three 
baby  flycatchers  were  brought 
forth  and  deposited  very  carefully 
upon  a  sprig  of  apple.  The  Grafles 
on  its  tripod  was  focused  upon  the 
infant    trio.      In    a    little    while    a 


Number  Three 
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Number  Four 

parent  came  to  feed  the  children,  die,  the  Graflex  recorded  the  inci- 

andj  as  a  delicious  morsel  of  fuzzy  dent.     (Number  Four), 

worm    started    on   its  way   to   The  "A    family    ensemble,    and   we'll 

tummy  of  little  Willie  in  the  mid-  call  it   a.  day,"  announced  Pal. 


Number  Five 
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XiMBEit  Six 


Let  me  explain  a  bit  in  order 
that  yon  may  better  understand 
the  sort  of  stunt  Pal  had  selected 
a<  a  finale.  Parent  birds  often  feed 
their  young  for  hours  without  both 
visiting  the  nurs<  ry  at  the  same 
time;  therefore,  to  catch  the  whole 
family  at  home  long  enough  to 
photograph  them  all  together  is 
rair  good   fortune. 

1  consulted  my  wrist  watch.  In 
another  half  hour  at  the  most  the 


sun  would  sink  behind  the  trees. 
We  could  but  watch  and  wait  and 
hope. 

l,Cheep!"  called  a  hungry  baby 
from   the   apple   sprig. 

"Ch-u-u-p!"  replied  a  parent 
from  somewhere  near.  Looking 
upward,  we  spied  the  feathered 
beauty  on  a  limb  above  our  heads: 
it   would   visit    the  studio  soon. 

We  crouched  in  ambush,  every 
nerve    tense,    eyes    on    the    alert, 
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searching  for  the  other  flycatcher. 

"Che-e-u-up f"  There  came  a 
flash  of  olive  and  sulphur-yellow, 
and  he  arrived.  Though  both 
se»  s  are  alike  in  size  and  coloring, 
now  that  the  two  adult  birds  wi  re 
in  sight,  the  male  was  distinguish- 
able from  his  mate  because  of  his 
domineering  attitude  and  slightly 
more  pronounced  crest. 

In  his  beak  a  white  moth  flut- 
tered  it-  life  away,  while  he  again 
uttered  his  grating  call.  The 
mother  flycatcher  answered  and 
drew  nearer  still. 

Pal's  hand  caught  mine  and 
held  it  hard;  the  suspense  was 
hard  to  hear. 

Another   flash    of   wings    in   the 


westering    sunlight,    the    exposure 

made,  and  the  family  ensemble 
was   ours.     (Number  Five). 

I  am  sure  it  was  a  week  later 
thai  a  cross-country  hike  brought 
us  again  through  the  old  orchard. 
Imagine  our  joyful  surprise  when 
we  encountered  one  of  the  nest- 
lings, fully  feathered  now  and 
quite  the  man  of  the  world,  as  he 
perched  jauntily  among  the  ripen- 
ing fruit  of  his  home  tree. 

Stalking  the  brave  young  ad- 
venturer with  the  Graflex,  we 
caught  In-  image  at  a  most  inter- 
esting -lage  of  development — that 
of  a  young  blade  of  birdland  ready 
to  start  otit  and  see  the  world  and 
to  conquer  it.    (X umber  Six). 
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COUNTING  SECONDS 


When  making  timei  xposures 
it  is  often  desirable  to  count 
seconds  without  consulting 
a  watch.  If  is  difficult  to  time  a 
one  second  or  a  two  second  ex- 
posure' with  a  watch  because  the 
dial  that  records  seconds  on  most 
watches  is  very  small,  and  in  poor 
light  the  markings  that  indicate 
seconds  cannot  be  distinctly  seen. 
An  easy  method  of  counting 
seconds,  that  i-  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  photographic  purposes,  is 
to  repeat  a  phrase  that  it  takes  one 
second  to  pronounce.  The  ma- 
jority of  people  will  require  one 
second  of  time  to  pronounce  the 
words,  one  hundred  and  one.  as 
rapidly  as  clear  enunciation  will 
permit.  The  last  word  of  the 
sentence    should    always    indicate 


the  number  of  seconds  that  have 
been  counted.  Six  seconds,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  counted;  one 
hundred  and  one.  one  hundred  and 
two.  one  hundred  and  three,  one 
hundred  and  four,  one  hundred 
and  five,  one  hundred  and  six. 

Many  who  use  this  method  can 
count  from  30  to  60  seconds  with- 
out varying  more  than  one  or  two 
seconds  from  the  time  recorded  by 
a  watch.  An  error  of  two  seconds 
in  a  time  exposure  that  is  intended 
to  be  more  than  five  seconds  long 
can  scarcely  lie  detected  in  the 
negative.  While  this  is  a  simple 
and  reasonably  accurate  way  of 
counting  seconds  for  short  time 
exposures,  long  time  exposures 
should     lie     timed     with     a     watch, 

whenever  possible. 
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tin   chit  I  nil  iects  o)  interest  on 
should  be  classt  d 

DISTANT   L 

THoi:s  of  exposure  guides 
classify  landscape  subjects 
•under  ^hree  headings. 
These  are  designated  distant  land- 
scapes, ordinary  landscapes  and 
nearby    landscapes. 

These  classifications  are  not 
purely  arbitrary  bur  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  distance  between 
the  camera  and  the  particular 
landsi  ape  f<  a1  ures  I  hal  are  to  be 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the 
picture,  affects  exposure. 

A  distant  landscape  may  be  de- 
fined as  one  cm  which  the  chief 
objecl  of  interest  (hills  and  val- 
leys, streams  and  bodies  of  water 
etc.)  arc  from,  say.  half  a  mile  to 


Iscap, 
listant  U 


very  fai 
dscape 


ibjed 


ANDSCAPES 

several    miles    from    the    observer. 

An  ordinary  landscape  is  one  on 
which  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
(trees,  fences,  buildings,  road- 
ways, cattle  etc.)  are  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  observer,  and 
a  nearby  landscape  is  one  on  which 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
less  than  .50  feet  away. 

In  photographing  an  ordinary 
landscape  or  a  nearby  landscape 
we  expose  for  the  foreground  de- 
tail, but  in  photographing  a  far 
distant  landscape,  we  expose  for 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
distance. 

The  problem  in  distant  land- 
scape   work    is    to    secure    ample 
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In  a, i  ordinary  landscape  scene   flu-  principal  objects  of  interest 
ni>   in  ilu   middle  distance 


contrast  between  the  tones.  The 
farther  away  the  subject  is  the 
lass  will  be  the  visible  contrast 
between  the  earth  and  sky 
and  landscape  objects,  and  the  less 
will  be  the  contrast  between  the 
tones  in  the  picture. 

Since  nearby  objects  always 
look  larger  than  objects  thai  are 
far  away,  their  shadows,  which 
appear  as  dark  tones  in  contrast! 
with  lighter  ones,  will  be  more 
prominent,  and  add  more  contrasl 
to  a  picture,  than  the  shadows  of 
far  distant  objects. 

The  atmosphere  also  affects  the 
securing  of  contrast  between  the 
tones  in  distant  landscape  work. 
The  air  usually  contains  particles 
of  dust  and  more  or  less  water 
vapor.   In  speaking  of  water  vapor 


we  do  not  mean  fog  or  mist,  which 
is  composed  of  comparatively 
large  water  particles,  but  we  mean 
the  faint  haze  That  is  often  seen  in 
the  distance  and  which  is  largely 
due  to  extremely  minute  water 
particles. 

On  a  clear  summer  day  the  dust 
and  water  vapor  suspended  in  the 
air  that  is  between  the  camera  and 
objects  a  few  hundred  feet  away 
i>  usually  unnoticed,  but  that  sus- 
pended  between  the  camera,  and 
objects  a  mile  or  more  away  is 
often  sufficient  to  be  visible  as  a 
bluish  haze  in  the  distance. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this 
haze  is  bluish  we  must  remember 
that,  light  consists  of  waves  and 
that  the  different  colors  of  light 
correspond   to   waves   of   different 
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lengths,  the  longer  waves  being  red 
and  orange,  those  of  medium 
length  being  green,  and  the  short- 
est waves  are  those  of  blue  and 
violet  light.  Light  waves  which 
are  shorter  than  violet  are  not 
visible  to  the  eye.  but  they  do 
affect  the  photographic  film,  and 
the  light  of  these  waves  is  called 
ultra  violet . 

The  light  ,  waves  which  arc 
scattered  by  the  particles  of  water 
vapor  are  chiefly  the  shorter 
waves,  that  is.  the  blue-violet  and 
especially  the  ultra  violet.  If  we 
remove  the  shorter  light  waves, 
therefore,  we  shall  get  rid  of  most 
of  the  scattered  light  and  can  take 
the  picture  by  the  other  rays  which 
penetrate  the  haze  and  are  not 
scattered  by  it.  Tin-  shorter  light 
waves  are  absorbed  by  a  Ko  lak 
Color  Filter,  which  cuts  out  thi 
ultra,  violet  and  violet  rays  so  that 
the     scattering    effect     is     largely 


eliminated,  and.  as  a  consequence, 
contrast  between  the  tones  of  tin' 
subji  ct  is  increased.  St  ill  more 
contrast  can  be  secured  with  a 
Wratten  K2  Filter,  as  this  filter  i- 
of  a  deeper  yellow  color  and  cuts 
out  more  of  the  violet  and  blue. 

For  special  work,  such  as  photo- 
graphing far  distant  snow  capped 
mountains  against  a  clear  sky.  or 
other  very  distanl  scenes  in  which 
strong  contrast  i>  wanted,  a  YVrat- 
ten  CI  Filter,  which  is  a  deep  yel- 
low contrast  filter,  should  be  used. 

In  photographing  distant  land- 
scapes wo  must  bo  careful  not  to 
ovi  rexpose  the  film,  because  over- 
exposure reduces  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  tones.  On  a  distanl 
landscape  no  tones  can  he  seen 
that  art  as  dark  as  the  shadows  oi 
nearby  objects,  the  shadows  on  a 
distant  landscape  appearing  faint 
and  of  about  tin-  value  of  the  half- 
tones (the  tones  between  the  light 
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and  dark  ones)  seen  in  a  subjed  a 
few  hundred  Feet  away. 

In  many  region.-  where  the  dis- 
tance appears  hazy  in  warm 
weather,  the  air  becomes  so  clear 
when  the  temperature  drops  after 
i  storm  that  distant  landscapes 
can  be  clearly  recorded  without  a 
filter. 

When  no  filter  i-  used  %o  of  a 
second,  with  stop  16.  is  ample 
when  the   sun   is   shining. 


When  using  filters  the  writer 
has  obtained  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults by  u>ing  stop  16  and  giving 
a  ]m  second  exposure  with  the 
Kodak  Color  Filter,  a  %  second 
with  tin-  Wratten  K2.  and  a  1 
second  exposure  with  the  Wratten 
G  Filter. 

A-  distant  landscapes  always 
require  comparatively  short  ex- 
posure n  i-  very  important  to 
fully  develop  the  negatives. 


OX  THE  ROAD  TO  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Mmlt    with  ii  Revolving  Back  Graflex,  i>»  Merl  LaYcy 


LET  IT  RAIN 
Made  with  a  No.  i  K<i<tnk  Jr.,  i'>i  Sam  Schlup 
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IN    GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

Graflex,  l>»  Norman   /.'.  Smith.    Expt 
-  to   ■  /'.  -i/..  Aug.  ii:  stop  f.h.5 

WHEN   NIGHT   COMES 


,1    <r 


The  opportunity  for  making 
out  of  the  ordinary  pictures 
frequently  comes  at  the  close 
df  tin-  evening  twilight  period  and 
l,i-i-  will  into  the  night.  The 
result  of  giving  a  long  time  expo- 
sure, on  a  night  when  there  is  no 
moon,  with  the  lens  pointed  across 
a  body  of  water,  or  toward  some 
prominent  landscapi  object,  is 
-■  ma  i  liin  -   quit,    surprising. 

Every  stationary  object  thai 
i-  in  In  -.  en  at  night  can.  of  course. 
In  recorded  by  the  film.  Hut  I In 
film  is  capable  of  doing  more  than 
•In-,  as  is  evidenced  by  tin-  fact 
that  many  a  night  picture,  which 
was  in  eh  with  a  long  time  expo- 
sure, has  contained  images  of 
object-  that  the  photographer 
could  uol  see  al  the  time  the 
exposure  was  being  made. 


Night  pictures,  like  daylight 
pictures,  should  always  contain 
the  three  principal  tones — high- 
lights, halftones  and  shadow-. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the 
strongest  Lights  in  the  picture 
should  be  white.  They  may  be 
gray  and  -till  be  highlights,  pro- 
vided there  are  darker  grays  lor 
the  halftone-  and  blacks  for  the 
shadows. 

Blacks  and  grays  can  In-  seen  in 
every  outdoor  subject  which  is 
visible  at  night,  and  the  lighter 
tones,  which  are  to  represent  the 
highlights,  can  often  be  seen  re- 
flected from  water  or  from  white 
buildings.  Some  source  of  light,  or 
Miiue  object  that  is  brightly 
illuminated  by  a  light  that  is  out- 
side the  field  of  view  of  the  lens, 
will  also  furnish  the  highlights. 
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THE   STEEL   MILL 
Madi    with  a  Premo,  by  Alt.  Erichsen.    Evpnsid  for  6   m 
shortly  ofti  >■  dark;  stop  f.S 


Our  illustrations  suggesl  some  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  branch  of 
work.  The  data  under  Mr.  Smith's 
picture  tell  us  thai  this  was  made 
during  the  hours  of  darkni  ss 
after  twilight  had  departed.  The 
comparatively  short  exposure  thai 
Mr.  Erichsen's  picture  received  in- 
dicates thai  it  was  made  before  twi- 
light had  wholly  merged  into  night. 

When  landscape  pictures  are 
made  during  the  twilight  period 
winch  begins  at  sunset  and  lasts 
until  the  sun's  rays  no  longer 
illuminate  any  visible  part  of  the 
sky.  the  lighting  effects  that  the 
negative  will  contain  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  lighting  of  the 
sky.  Though  direct  sunlight  leaves 
the  landscape  as  soon  as  the  sun 
passes  below  the  skyline,  the  sun's 
rays  still  continue  to  illuminate 
the  sky  until  the  close  of  the 
evening  twilight   period. 

If  landscape  pictures  are  made 
shortly    after    sunset,    when    there 


are  no  cloud-  \  isible,  thi  sky  will 
be  rendered  in  so  light  a  tone  thai 
the  pictures  will  not  suggest  night. 
Since  the  difference  between  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  and  the 
brightness  of  the  landscapi  is 
always  much  greater  during  tic 
early  part  of  the  evening  twilight 
period  than  at  any  other  time  of 
day.  real  night  pictures,  showing 
dark  >kies,  with  bright  lights  re- 
flected from  the  landscape,  can 
In  gt  I,,  mad<  after  all  traces  oi 
sunlight  have  departed  from  the 
evening   sky. 

Xo  definite  exposure  rule  can  lie 
given  for  outdoor  nighl  photog- 
raphy, as  pleasing  results  have 
1" ■!  ii  obtained  from  exposures  that 
have  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
few  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Those  who  havi  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  work  have  found  that 
the  latil  ud<  of  the  film  i-  so  great 
that  it  takes  care  of  any  reason- 
able errors  in  exposure. 


CAMERA    RECORDS    OF    ( 


Made  with  a  SX  Kodak,  by 
A.    M.   Mollin 


Made   with    a    Kodak,    by 
Neil    Marshall 


FEATHERED    FRIENDS 
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Made  with  .:  Graflex 


Mule  with  a  Graflex 


Made  with  a   3A   Special    Kodak,  by 
Raymond   C.   Deitz 


Made  with  a  No.  1A  Kodak,  by 
Esther   Heacock 
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MARINE  AND  BEACH  SCENES 


T 


he   subjects   that   are    called 
"marines"     in     photography 

are  all  large  bodies  of  water, 
such  as  oceans,  lakes  and  other 
seems  in  which  water  and  sky 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
view  that  is  to  be  included  in  the 
piet  ure. 

Beach  scenes  are  views  of  lake 
and  ocean  beaches,  in  which  water 
and  sky  and  beach  sand  predomi- 
nate. 

Marine    and    beach    scenes    are 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  F. 


classed  in  the  same  group  because 
they  require  the  same  exposure. 
It  is  as  easy  to  make  good  pictures 
of  these  as  of  ordinary  landscapes, 
and,  when  photographers  who 
succeed  with  landscapes  fail  to  gel 
good  pictures  of  marine  and  beach 
scenes  it  is,  probably,  because  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  much  more 
light  is  reflected  from  large  bodies 
of  water  and  from  sandy  beaches 
than  from  ordinary  landscapes. 
This  reflected  light,  on  cloudy  as 
well  as  on  sunny 
days,  is  so  monoto- 
nously uniform  that 
there  is  much  less 
difference  in  the 
brightness  of  the 
light  thai  is  reflected 
from  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  the  sand, 
than  there  is  in  the 
light  that  is  reflected 
from  different  parts 
of  a  landscape. 

The  problem. 
therefore,  is  to  get 
sufficient  contrast 
in  the  picture.  If 
there  are  white 
clouds  in  a  blue  sky 
a  Kodak  Sky  Filter 
will  record  them, 
with  a  snapshot  ex- 
posure. This  will 
add  contrast,  by  ren- 
dering the  clouds 
white  and  the  sky 
tiiay.  But  we  need 
more  than  this,  for 
there  should  be  dark 
as  well  as  light  tones 
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in  tho  parts  of  the 
picture  that  repre- 
sent the  water  or 
the    sand. 

The  way  to  get 
dark  tones  on  sandy 
beaches  is  by  plac- 
ing some  promin- 
ent object  on  the 
sand,  or  by  tramp- 
ing footprints  in 
the  sand,  and  mak- 
ing the  picture 
l'n  mi  a  viewpoint 
which  shows  the 
shadows  of  these. 
The  way  to  get 
dark  tones  on  water. 
when  no  boats  are 
within,  say.  100 feet 
of  the  lens,  is  to 
make  tlic  pictureal 
a  time  when  there 
are  waxes  on  the 
water,  with  the  sun 
in  front,  or  to  one 
side  of  the  camera, 
so  as  to  photo- 
graph the  shadow  side  of  the  waves. 
When  working  with  the  sun  in 
fronl  of  the  camera,  the  lens  must 
be  shaded,  unless  the  sun  is  behind 
cloud-.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
] art  ure  will  be  fogged. 

The  way  to  shade  a  lens  is  be- 
holding a  hat.  or  anything  else 
that  is  available,  above  the  camera, 
so  that  it  will  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  lens.  It  must  be  held  so  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  finder,  or 
it  will  cut  off  a  pari  of  the  view 
that  the  negative  should  record. 

Mr.  Schaefer's  picture  was  made 
from  a  viewpoint  which  showed 
the  shadows  of  the  waves.  Had 
this     been     made     with     the     sun 


Made  with  a  No.  3  Special  Kodak,  by  Wm.  K.  I. 


directly  behind  the  camera  no 
shadows  could  have  been  seen  and 
the  water  would  have  been  ren- 
dered  in  a  much  lighter  tone. 

Mr.  Leonard's  picture  is  typical 
of  results  that  ran  be  secured  on 
cloudy-bright  days.  Pictures  simi- 
lar to  this  can  always  be  made 
just  before  sunset,  if  the  sun  is 
partly  obscured  by  clouds. 

The  pictures  on  page  20,  made 
by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Reeves, 
tell  stories  of  summer  days  on  the 
beach.  Such  story  telling  pictures 
are  always  of  interest  and  will 
always  be  treasured  by  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents. 

When    making    photographs    at 
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a/ade   »•////  a  Grailez,  hi,  E.  ■! .  B 


watering  places  it  is  important  to      not   a  sandy  beach.    Miss  Humes' 
remember  that  every  lake  shore  is      picture,  on  page  21,   for   instance, 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  M.  W.  Reeves 
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Madi    with   a   No.   i  Kodak  Jr.,  by  Cornelia  B.  Humes 
was  made  on  a  grass  covered  bank,      beach  scene,  It  should  be  regarded 
and.  instead  of  classing  this  as  a      as  a  nearby  landscape  view.   Such 


Enlarged  from  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Negative,  Marie  by  Dr.  Albert  Devaud 
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a  subject  requires  four  times  as 
long  an  exposure  us  a  beach  scene. 

Neither  is  every  view  on  a  large 
body  of  water  a  marine.  Dr.  De- 
vaud's  picture,  on  page  21,  is  a 
story  telling  picture,  which  also 
requires  four  times  as  long  an  ex- 
posure as  a  marine. 

The  exposures  thai  are  recom- 
mended for  marine  and  beacn 
scenes,  from  2%  hours  after  sun- 
rise to  1V-i  hours  before  sunset,  on 
simnv    days   are: 


With  cameras  that  have  anastig- 
mat  lenses,  23  second  with  stop /.22. 

With  rectilinear  lens  cameras, 
J-,  second  with  stop  32. 

With  Folding  Kodaks.  Premos 
and  Brownies  that  have  single 
lenses,  iz  second  with  stop  3. 

With  fixed  focus  box  cameras 
that  have  single  lenses,  a  snapshot 
with  the  second  stop. 

On  cloudy-bright  days  the  same 
exposure  should  be  made  with  the 
next  larger  stop. 


FOR  BLUE  AND  YELLOW  FLOWERS 

A    Kodak    Color    Filter    makes      and  yellow  ones  lighter  than  they 
blue     flowers    photograph     darker      would  if  no  filter  were  used. 


THRESHING  GRAIN  IN   MEXICO 

Made  with  a  Kodak,  by  Sumner  W.  Matteson 
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AN   INDOOR  PORTRAIT 

Miflr    with  a   3A   Kodak 
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LAKE  LOUISE 
Made  with  a  3A  Special  Kodak,  by  I).  S.  Houp 


THE   FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY  IN  THE 
WHEAT  FIELD 


The  Phillips  family  believe  in 
a  quiel  holiday — they  almost 
always  spend  their  vacation 
at  Uncle  Joe's  farm.  There  are  no 
balloon  ascensions  at  Uncle  Joe's 
or  merry-go-rounds,  or  Jazz  Bands 
Inn  it's  cool  and  comfortable  and 
there's  the  Pony  to  ride  and  the 
apple  orchard  and  the  wheat 
field  and  the  creek. 

Mother  and  father  were  loung- 
ing on  the  porch,  from  where  they 
could  see  their  three  youngsters 
trying  to  lasso  a  calf,  when  Uncle 
Joe  brought  out  a  Kodak  album. 
"Remember  the  pictures  we 
took  out  here  two  years  ago  to- 
day?" asked  Uncle  Joe.  "Thought 
you  might  like  to  see  them  again. 
Some  of  them  I  made  with  the 
Kodak  and  Hob  made  some  with 
his  camera." 


"That  was  the  first  summer 
he  had  his  Brownie,"  explained 
mother,  who  had  opened  the 
album.  "Here's  the  picture  of 
Mary  standing  in  the  wheat  field." 

"Great  year  for  wheat,  that 
was."  said  Uncle  Joe.  "Made 
about  thirty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre." 

"How  does  it  look  this  year?" 
asked   Mary's  father. 

"Looks  better  than  ever.  Had 
corn  on  that  ground  last  season 
you  know,  and  the  wheat  is  com- 
ing along  fine.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
go  down  and  look  at  it." 

So  the  youngster's  wild  west 
show  came  to  an  end — the  calf  was 
still  the  winner — and  the  whole 
family  followed  Uncle  Joe  to  the 
field." 
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"Take  my  picture  again,  Uncle 
Joe," pleaded  Mary.  She  was  posed 
in  the  wheat  as  two  years  before, 
and  Uncle  Joe's  Kodak  and  Bob's 
Brownie  soon  had  snapped  her. 

"That  wheal  isn't  as  tall  as  1 
thought,"  Uncle  Joe  remarked 
perplexedly.  "Looked  to  me  like 
it  was  a  good  bit  farther  along 
than  usual.  But  it  hardly  comes 
to  Mary's  shoulders  now  and  two 
years  ago  it  was  right  up  around 
her  neck,  according  to  that  picture 
we  just  looked  at.  Doesn't  seem 
possible  there'd  be  so  much  dif- 
ference, does  it  Ed?"  he  asked  his 
brother   in   astonishment. 

But  the  mother  of  the  Phillips 
family  beat  her  husband  to  the 
answer  to  Uncle  Joe's  question. 

"If  that  isn't  just  like  an  old 
bachelor.  I  suppose  you  think 
Mary's  shoulders  are  just  where 
they  were  two  years  ago.  Why  she 
was  only  ten  rears   old   then   and 


sh(  's  grown  almost  a  foot  since. 
You  can't  measure  wheat  by  her. 
year  after  year.  She  keeps  right 
on  growing,  instead  of  having  to 
get  a  new  start  every  spring,  as 
the  wheat   does." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  con- 
essed  1  mcle  Joe.  "We'll  have  to 
measure  Mary's  growth  by  the 
wheat  instead  of  vice  versa."  So 
it  was  agreed  that  every  year  at 
harvest  time  Mary  should  pose  in 
the  wheat  held  for  a  new  picture. 

"This  autographic  device  is  a 
valuable  arrangement,  all  right," 
said  Uncle  Joe,  as  lie  wrote  on  the 
film.  Mart/,  agt  7  ?,  Aug./l  ''. 
"especially  if  you  have  to  keep 
track  of  a  youngster's  growth." 

Then  he  exposed  the  auto- 
graphic inscription  for  a  iv\v 
seconds,  closed  the  slot,  wound 
another  him  into  place  and  piloted 
the  party  toward  the  apple 
orchard. 


GARDEN'S  OF  VILLA  FMBFRTO.  ROMF 
tfadt    with  'i  SA  Kodak.    Exposurt   i  j  second,  stop  It 
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WHAT  THE  CAMERA  SAW   BENEATH  THE  Sl'RFACE  OF  THE  SEA 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  DEPTHS  FROM 
THE  HEIGHTS 


Aviators  flying  over  the  ocean 
discovered  that  they  could 
-  see  objects  tha.t  were  several 
fathoms  below  the  surface.  Few 
photographs  are  on  record,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  fact  as  con- 
clusively as  does  the  one  repro- 
duced above,  showing  a  fleet  of 
Jonah's   submarines. 

These  three  whales  were  swim- 
ming below  the  surface  of  the  sea 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  whir- 
ring plane  above  them.  The 
exposure  was  made  from  almost 
directly   overhead. 

This  picture  contains  points  of 
interest  to  marine  engineers,  ich- 
thyologists,    ocea'nographers     and 


astronomers    as    well    as    photog- 
raphers. 

It  shows  clearly  the  streamlines 
produced  by  whales  in  motion. 
The  streamlines  of  "swim  forms" 
are  studied  by  boat  builders  just 
as  those  of  "flight  forms"  are 
studied  by  aircraft  engineers. 

Still  more  distinctive  is  the  white 
line  shown  near  the  bottom  of  the 
picture.  It  is  the  meeting  of  the 
incoming  with  the  outgoing  tide — 
a  phenomenon  rarely  witnessed 
and    almost    never    photographed. 

The  photograph,  made  by  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  is  reproduced 
with  permission  of  the  British 
government. 


THE   ROOFERS 
Madt    with  a  3A  Kodak,  f.7.7  Lens,  b>i  Edgar  S.  Smith 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

GRAY  MARGIN  NEGATIVES 

The  gray  margins,  which  arc  sometimes  found  on  tray 
developed  negatives,  indicate  fog  which  extend.*  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  negative. 

A  gray  margin  negative  will  not  make  as  ,<_r<><id  a  print  as 
one  that  is  free  from  fog. 

Gray  margins  arc  produced  by  one  or  more  of  three  cause- — 
an  unsafe  darkroom,  an  unsafe  darkroom  lamp,  and  a  wholly 
unsuitable   developer. 

To  tesl  the  darkroom,  remain  in  it  for  about  three  minutes 
while  it  is  closed  and  all  lights  are  turned  off.  If  at  the  end  of 
this  time  you  can  see  any  light,  close  the  openings  through 
which    it    come-. 

To  test  the  darkroom  lamp,  first  be  sure  that  the  room  is 
light-tight,  then,  in  total  darkness,  place  an  unexposed  film 
in  a  printing  frame  and  cover  one  half  of  it  with  black  paper 
or  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Turn  on  the  darkroom  lamp  and  place 
the  frame  at  tin  same  distance  from  the  lamp  that  the  de- 
veloping tray  is  placed  during  development,  leaving  it  there 
for  five  minutes.  Develop  this  film  for  five  minutes,  in  total 
darkness,  then  place  it  in  the  fixing  bath. 

If.  after  the  film  is  thoroughly  fixed,  no  difference  can  be  de- 
tected  between  the  part  that  was  covered  and  the  part  that 
was  left  uncovered,  your  lamp  is  safe.  If  one  part  is  darker 
than  the  other  your  lamp  is  not  safe,  and  it  should  be  fitted, 
preferably,  with  a  Wratten  Series  2  Safelight. 

If  the  entire  film  is  gray  you  are  setting:  chemical  fog.  which 
i-  caused  by  an  unsuitable  developer.  In  this  case  write  to  us 
at  once,  sending  the  fogged  test  film,  together  with  the  formula 
for  the  developer  you  are  using.  If  you  use  a  developer  pre- 
paration tell  us  its  name  and  how  you  mix  it  for  use. 

Tht  suresl  way  to  avoid  both  chemical  and  light  fog  is  by 
developing  negatives  in  a.  tank,  according  to  the  instructions 
that  arc  furnished  with  the  tank. 

Address  all  communications, 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Pre  mo 
No.  12 


Pictures 

■-•x3'4 

inches 


2  7- 


F 


or  a  pocket  camera,  Premo  No.  12  has  two  unusual 

features: 

Cut  Ifilm,  film  packs,  roll  film  and  plates 
may   he   used   interchangeably. 

Focusing    may    be    done  on   the   ground 

glass  panel,  or  with   scale   and   tinder. 

Thus  the  amateur  who  uses  a  Premo  No.  12  has  a 
choice  of    method   and   material  tor  each   subject. 

The  price  of  Premo  No.  12  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  and 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  including  film  pack  adapter  and  plate  hold- 
er, is  $20.  It  is  also  offered  in  a  variety  of  other  equipments,  in- 
cluding the  Ilex  shutter  and  B.  &  L.  Tessar.  Series  Ic,  lens  7.4.5. 
A  special  roll   holder  and  cut  film  sheaths  are  supplied  separately. 

A I  h'mlak    lid! /)■!.■,' 

Canadian   Kodak   Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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For  Velox  and  other  deve/ophig  papers- 
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MAN  [fc^jjgfCI^fl,  DEVaOPEF  TUBES 


Eastman  M.  Q.  Tubes 

The  five  chemicals  which  compose  Eastman  M.  Q. 
Developer  are  rigidly  tested  at  the  Kodak  Research 
Laboratory  before  they  are  mixed.  They  must  meet 
the  exacting  demands  of  chemical  purity. 

The  preparation  itself  is  then  subjected  to  a  critical 
laboratory  test  that  must  prove  it  correct  for  photo- 
graphic use. 

It  is  this  laboratory  control  over  ingredients  and 
mixture,  maintained  continuously  and  with  painstaking 
care,  that  assures  results  that  are  right  from  every  tube. 


Look 
for  //lis  sea/: 


Price 

J    lubes,  15c 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 


:u 


GRAFLEX 

The  basic Graflex  features  are  as  valuable  when  making 
indoor  portraits  or  slow  snap-shots  as  when  catching 
swift  action  scenes.  The  reflecting  mirror  shows  a  big, 
brilliant  image  of  the  subject,  right  side  up.  You  know 
when  the  focus  is  sharp.  You  see  what  the  view  in- 
cludes. High  speed  lens  and  efficient  shutter  facilitate 
proper  exposure — especial ly  if  the  lens  is  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  f.4.5. 


Graflex  catalogue  by  mail  or  at  your  dealer's 


Canadian   Kodak   Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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Accessories  that  assist  in  making  developing 
easy — a)id  correct. 


Eastman 
Thermometer 

\Y  [TH  a  hook  tor  sus- 
pend i  ng,  and  \vi  r  h  i  ts 
hack  curved  to  h  r  t  he 
inside  of  the  rank,  this 
a  c  c u  r  a  t  e  and  d  e p  e  n  d - 
a  hie  thermometer  is 
emphatically  desirable 
photographic  equipment. 

Price,  75c. 


Brownie 

Safelight 

Lamp 

Screws  into  an  electric 
socket  winch  may  he- 
con  venien  tl  y  situated 
close  to  the  place  where 
the  work  is  to  he  done. 
A  15- Watt  Mazda  Lamp 
is  used,  hut  is  not  sup- 
plied. 

Price,  $1.60 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO., LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At   your   dealer's 


For  results  from  start  to  finish  : 

Kodak,  Kodak  Film  and 

VELOX    I 

The  distinctive  qualities  of  Velox 

paper  give  distinctive  quality 

to  Velox  prints. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


All  Kodak  dealers' 


No.  1  Autographic 

Kodak  Special 

A  New  Model 
Kodak 

Equipment  : 
Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens  f.6.3  and 
Kodamatic  Shutter 

Price,  $50. 00 

The  No.  i  Special  won't  fit  the  vest  pocket — it  will  fit  any 
other.  And  yet  its  complete  appointments  and  high-grade 
lens  and  shutter  give  it  a  practical  photographic  scope 
hitherto  associated  with  larger  cameras,  only. 

The  lens  is  the  famous  Kodak  Anastigmat  /.6.3 — Eastman- 
made  to  make  good  pictures.  The  resulting  2|x3^  negatives 
are  clean-cut,  brilliant. 

The  scientifically  accurate,  Eastman-made  Kodamatic 
shutter  which  splendidly  supports  this  high-grade,  high-speed 
lens,  has  seven  adjustable  speeds  from  \  second  to  ^ho  second 
as  well  as  time  and  bulb  action.  This  range  includes  virtually 
every  picture  in  the  hand  camera  field. 

Its  convenient  size  and  smart  appearance  make  the  No.  i 
Special  an  ideal  Kodak  to  take  with  you;  its  equipment  gives 
you  pictures  you  will  be  proud  to  bring  back. 

See  this  Special  at  your  dealer's 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKEBY 


MAGAZINE  -for  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Announcing 

Kodak  Cut  Film 

In  addition  to  offering  you  every  plate  ad- 
vantage, Kodak  Cut  Film  weighs  but  a  frac- 
tion as  much,  is  unbreakable,  non-halation, 
easier  to  handle,  and  produces  negatives  of 
superior  quality. 

It  is  supplied  in  two  speeds — regular  Kodak  Cut  Film, 
equal  in  speed  to  the  best  portrait  plate  emulsion,  and 
Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  which  is  extra  fast  to  cope 
with  difficult  photographic  conditions. 

The  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath  adapts  any  plate  holder 
for  use  with  Kodak  Cut  Film,  and  with  the  Combination 
Back  both  regular  and  Special  models  of  the  Nos.  3  and 
3A  Kodaks  can  be  adapted  for  its  use. 

PRICES 

214x314   314x414   314x51/2   4x5  5X7 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  doz $0.45      $0.65      ?o.90      $0.90  $1.45 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed,  do/..         .50           .75         1.00         1.00  1.60 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath 12  .12  .18  .18 

No.  2  Eastman  Film  Sheath    .30 

Combination  Back  with  ground  glass, 

for  Nos.   3   or   3A   Kodaks,   Regular   Model    4.50 

Ditto,    for   No.    3    Kodak   Special    5.00 

Ditto,  for  No.  3A  Kodak  Special   5.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

All  Dealers' 


Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

Equip  your  camera  with  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  and  you  can 
readily  secure  portraits  that  suitably 
fill  the  picture  area  in  sharp  locus 
at  close  range. 

At  your  dealer's 


"At  Home  with  the  Kodak"  tells 
you  how  to  make  best  the  Kodak 
story  of  you  and  yours — Kodak 
portraits  for  example.  Get  a  copy 
of  this  interesting  booklet — it's 
completely  illustrated,  replete 
with  diagrams,  and  free — from 
its  or  your  dealer. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  CULINARY  CRISIS 
Much    with  (i  Graphic,  by  l>r.  J.  B.  Pardee 


VACATION   RECORDS 


MEMORIES  that  we  always 
like  to  treasure  are  those 
of  our  care-free  vacation 
days,  but,  so  many  and  varied  are 
these  experiences,  that  the  only 
ones  we  can  clearly  recall  in  after 


-  without  assistance,  are  those 
that  especially  impressed  us;  and 
even  these  gradually  fade  into 
mere  outlines  unless  we  have  some- 
thing more  enduring  than  a  men- 
tal record. 


KODAKERY 


Made  with  a  Graphic,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe 


Of  the  records  that  will  recall 
vacation  days  none  can  compare 
with  the  pictures  that  show  the 
people  with  whom,  and  the  scenes 
amid  which,  we  passed  so  many 
happy   hours. 

A  pictorial  record  can  be  seemed 
in  an  instant,  by  making  a  snap- 
shot, with  a  camera,  and  the  pic- 
ture thus  obtained  will  convey  its 
message  more  briefly,  more  com- 
prehensively and  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  any  written  record  can. 

In  picturing  a  vacation  we 
should  not  forget  to  make  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  pictures  that  will 
tell  the  vacation  story.  Landscape 
scenes  and  portraits  are  important, 
but  these  do  not  tell  the  story; 
they  only  tell  us  where  and  with 
whom  our  vacation  was  spent. 
The  story  is  a  record  of  incidents, 


and  this  story  is  told  by  pictures 
that  show  our  fellow  vacationists 
engaged  in  fishing,  boating,  hunt- 
ing, or  pursuing  such  other  pas- 
times as  filled  their  days  with  joy. 

Our  illustrations  are  typical 
vacation  story  telling  pictures. 
Aside  from  the  pictorial  interest, 
which  appeals  to  all,  there  usually 
is,  in  all  such  pictures,  a  secondary 
interest  which  especially  appeals  to 
the  subjects  and  the  photographer. 
This  secondary  interest  is  created 
by  a  rock,  a  stump,  a  camp  stool, 
or  what  not,  any  one  of  which  may 
recall  interesting  incidents  that  the 
picture  does  not  directly  record. 

The  picture  above,  for  example 
— a  pictorial  record  of  a  meal  in 
camp — provides  strong  secondary 
interest  with  the  little  boy  and  the 
water-melon. 
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Marie  icith  a  Graphic,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardo( 

The   exposure?   to   give   tor   vacation   pictures,   from   2%    hours   after 
sunrise  until  21-  hours  before  sunset,  on  sunny  days  are: 

Anastigmat  Rectilinear 

Shutter        Lenses  Lenses 

Distant  landscapes  and  views  across  large        Speed  Stop  Stop 

bodies  of  water 53  second 

Ordinary    landscapes    showing    sky.    with 

prominent  object  in  the  foreground....  ^5  second 

Nearby  landscape  showing  little  or  no 
sky — Groups    • 23  second 

Portraits  and  story  telling  pictures,  in 
open  shade  not  under  trees  or  roofs  of 
porches — Shaded  nearby  scenes  £5  second 

Groups — Portraits  and  story  telling  pic- 
tures on  porches  or  under  trees 1  to  5  seconds      f.7.7  or  8 

When  using  Folding  Kodak,  Brownie  and  Prenio  Cameras  that   have 
single  lenses,  the  following  exposures  should  be  given: 

Shutter  Speed        Slop 
Distanl    landscapes  and  views  across  large  bodies  of 

water   •  • fa  second  3 

Ordinary    landscapes    showing    sky.    with    prominent 

object  in  the  foreground    55  second  2 
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Shutter  Speed  Stop 
Nearby  landscape  showing  little  or  no  sky — Groups .   ^  second  1 

Portraits   and   story   telling   pictures,   in   open   shade 

not     under     trees     or     roofs     of     porches — Shaded 

nearby    scenes 1  second  4 

Groups — Portraits     and     story     telling     pictures     on 

porches  or  under  trees   . .  ■  • 2  to  10  seconds     1 

When  using  Fixed   Focus  Box  Cameras  that  have  single  lenses.  th( 
following  exposures  should  be  given: 
Distant  landscapes  and  views  across 

large  bodies  of   water    Snapshot  with  second  stop 

Ordinary  landscapes  showing  sky.  with 

prominent  object  in  the  foreground  Snapshot  with  largest  stop 
Nearby  landscape  showing  little  or  no 

sky — Groups    •  • Snapshot  with  largest  stop 

Portrait  and  story  telling  pictures,  in 

open  shade  not  under  trees  or  roofs 

of    porches— Shaded    nearby    scenes  1  second  with  third  stop 
Groups — Portraits    and    story    telling 

pictures  on  porches  or  under  trees  2  to  10  seconds  with  largest  stop 

The  exposures  on  cloudy  days  should  be  from  two  to  four  times  as 
long  as  those  stated  in  the  preceding  tables. 
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Made  with  a  Premo,  by  Leopold  Zivarg 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII 


FANTASIES  IN  FIRE 

BY   ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 
With  Illustrations  by  Win.  P.  Sipcs 


I  CAN  remember  seeing  the 
first  photographs  of  lightning. 
They  were  a  great  revelation 
to  artists.  Before  photography, 
art  had  made  many  wrong  guesses. 
It  made  wrong  guesses  as  to  how 
horses  galloped,  for  instance. 
Lightning  had  been  indicated  in 
broken  fragments  of  straight  lines. 
Photography  showed  lightning  like 
white  rivers  with  no  straight  line 
anywhere. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  call  a 
lightning  flash  is  the  traveling  of 
a  spark  or  series  of  sparks.  The 
movement  is  so  quick  that   even 


quick  photography  shows  it  as  a 
wriggling  streak  of  fire. 

As  photography  grew  quicker 
pictures  of  fireworks  improved  in 
quality,  for  much  depended  on  the 
impression  of  varied  spark  forma- 
tion in  the  showers  of  light.  There 
were  thin  and  thick  streams — 
spattering  lines  and  even  lines 
crossing  and  offsetting  one  another, 
according  to  the  make-up  of  the 
explosives. 

The  beauty  of  such  flashes  is  in 
the  curves  and  the  interplay  of 
curves.  One  of  the  things  we  learn 
from    the   study    of   such    things — 
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SKY   PATTERN'S 


LINE    BEAUTY 


and  these  lines  are  worth  studying — is 
that  lines  of  beauty  are  not  an  invention 
of  art.  They  happen  because  of  natural 
laws.  The  curving  of  a  thrown  base  ball 
represents  the  natural  interaction  of 
propulsive  force  and  gravitation.  The 
burning  powder  in  fireworks  tosses  the 
sparks.    Gravitation  does  the  rest. 

No,  not  all  of  the  rest.  Wind  may 
come  in  to  add  variation.  In  that  case 
wind  and  gravitation  take  up  the 
making  of  the  shower  curves.  And 
when  we  say  wind  we  mean  air  in 
motion,  which  reminds  us  that  air  even 
when  not  in  motion  is  an  influence.  If 
the  air  were  not,  like  water,  a  medium 
to  be  reckoned  with,  each  spark  would 
drop  straight  downward. 

All  this  sounds  scientific;,  doesm't 
it?  But  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that     "beauty     line.-"     in     which     the 
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photographer  is  so  much  interested, 
are  all  based  on  natural  laws.  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  we  think 
things  are  beautiful  when  they 
illustrate  these  natural  laws.  We 
try  tricks  in  art,  but  all  journeys 
lead  straight  back  to  the  source  of 
all  of  our  ideas  of  beauty — Nature. 

The  tree  branch,  the  ostrich 
plume,  the  waterfall,  the  loop  of  a 
chain  on  my  lady's  neck,  the  bend- 
ing of  a  lily  stem — all  these  and  a 
thousand  other  expressions  of 
curve  all  represent  inevitable  lines 
fixed  by  natural  laws. 

There  is  always  a  picture  delight 
in  getting  these  lines  in  new  ways 
as  chance  may  express  them. 
Against  a  dark  sky  the  jewels  of 
fire  suggest  strings  of  diamonds 
against  black  or  deep  blue  velvet. 

Mr.  Sipes'  pictures  place  before 
us  a  charming  series  of  line  bou- 
quets. The  "Pompeii"  pictures 
were  made  with  three  or  four 
seconds  exposure  to  gather  in  a 
number  of  actions  in  the  burning 
powder — as  when  we  leave  the 
camera  open  to  get  a  number  of 
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flashes  of  lightning.   For  the  other 

pictures  the  exposure  was  gener- 
ally of  about  one  second,  thus 
separating  the  examples  or  captur- 
ing those  that  came  closely  to- 
gether. The  explosion  not  being 
always  directly  upward  the  angle 
of  upward  curve  varies.  The  down- 
ward curve  is  affected  correspond- 
ingly, with  the  right  breeze  adding 
its  part. 

Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  of  a 
chrysanthemum,  sometimes  of  a 
feather  plume,  sometimes  of  a 
silvery  spray  from  a  fountain. 
The  aigrette  is  very  frequently 
imaged.  The  striking  thing  is  the 
wonderful  harmony — that  effect 
we  try  so  hard,  in  all  the  different 
arts,  to  bring  about.  Another 
point :  The  Japanese  have  led  the 
world  in  decorative  ingenuity — in 
finding  ways  to  "place"  lines 
within  a  given  frame  space.  How 
cleverly  nature  does  this  very 
thing!  Nevertheless  I  must  not 
belittle  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sipes. 


NIGHT  FLIGHTS 


SPLASHES 

His  cleverness  of  se- 
lection is  one  of  the 
notable  facts  in  this 
collection  while  the 
pictures  themselves  are 
a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  unusual  in  pho- 
tography. 

I  recall  viewing  a 
fireworks  exhibition 
with  a  hard  headed 
business  executive  who 
kept  murmuring  sadly 
to  himself,  "All  that 
money — and  over  in  a 
second." 

But  it  needn't  be, 
my  dear  sir.  Mr.  Sipes' 
pictures  prove  that. 
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A  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


THE  Logan  boys  were  just 
hack  from  their  vacation  in 
the  mountains.  Joe  was  try- 
ing; to  overtake  the  news  of  the 
past  several  days  while  Fred  was 
developing  the  films  they  had  ex- 
posed  around   camp. 

"Here's  a  fellow  who  had  a  close 
call,"  said  Joe.  ""Walking  on  top 
a  moving  freight  train,  didn't  duck 
for  the  Tenth  Street  tunnel,  got 
knocked  off,  not  a  scratch.  Lucky. 
eh?" 

Fred's  weak  affirmative  to  the 
query  plainly  indicated  that  he 
was  more  interested  in  the  nega- 
tives he  was  washing.  But  Joe 
was  undismayed;  he  continued: 
"Ought  to  be  a  law  requiring  more 
head  room  in  tunnels  and  under 
viaducts." 

"Yes."  agreed  Fred,  "and  there 
ought  to  be  another  law  to  require 
more  headroom  in  photographs 
that  you  make.  Look  at  these 
negatives  that  I  am  in.  In  every 
single  one  of  them  you've  crowded 
the  finder  so  that  I  look  like  I  was 
driven  down  into  the  picture  with 
a  sledge.  Why  didn't  you  get 
farther  away  and  include  more 
landscape  or  else  take  more  sky 
and  less  foreground.  You  know 
what  a  rising  front  is  on  a  camera 
for  don't  you?  It's  plain  cruelty 
to  wedge  a  fellow  into  a  picture 
like  he'd  have  to  be  pried  out. 
Look  at  this  one.  I  cover  the 
whole  picture." 

"Does  give  you  undue  impor- 
tance, I'll  grant,"  said  Joe,  still 
pretending  to  read.  "How  about 
portraits?" 


"A  portrait  is  different.  All 
you  want  is  a  picture  of  a  person, 
but  these  are  all  story  telling  pic- 
tures. Look  at  this  one  of  me  with 
a  gun  over  my  shoulder.  Part  of  a 
gun,  rather;  you  cut  the  muzzle 
off.  You  spoiled  that  picture  by 
not  having  enough  surroundings 
in  it.  Where  am  I?  What  am  I 
doing?  That's  what  I  want  tu 
know.  This  picture  could  have 
been  made  in  front  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  as  far  as  atmosphere 
is  concerned.  And  look  at  my 
head — " 

"I  don't  have  to,"  Joe  grinned. 
"I  know  there's  something  wrong 
with  it." 

"It  isn't  all  there,"  declared 
Fred. 

"Yeh.  that's  what  I  mean," 
-aid  Joe  as  he  laid  aside  his  paper, 
then  added  seriously,  "Don't  see 
how  that  happened." 

"Looks  like  I'm  hanging  from 
the  top  of  the  picture  instead  of 
standing  on  something.  If  you're 
bound  to  crowd  a  fellow  into  a 
picture  you  ought  at  least  keep 
your  eye  on  the  finder  when  you 
press  the  cable  release.  Here 
you've  looked  up,  moved  the 
camera  and  cut  off  my  head." 

"You  deserved  it;  that  was  the 
morning  you  made  the  coffee," 
Joe  explained. 

"But  any  fellow  who  uses  a 
camera  should  know  enough  not  to 
(ait  the  heads  off  his  subjects." 

"Mediaeval  kings  used  to  do  it 
sometimes." 

"Do  what?"  asked  Fred. 

"Cut  off  their  subjects'  heads." 


TRANQUIL1  1  Y 
Enlarged  from  negatim    made  with  No.  i  Kodak  Jr.,  by  Georgt    31.  Miller 


CO 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  J.   II.  Saunders 


Made  with  a  2A  Brownie,  by  Ervin  F.  Rose 


Made  with 
a  Premo,  by 
Frieda    Reinhart 


Made  with  a  Graflex,  by  J.   H.  Saunders 
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A  VICTIM  OF  THE  ROMA  WRECK 


BELLOWS  and  hood  burnt 
away,  reflecting  mirror  crack- 
ed,  lens,   front   and   bed   lost 

and  its  inside  filled  with  sand  and 
grease,  this  Graflex  only  pari!-, 
survived  the  catastrophe  thai 
befell  the  airship  Roma,  in  winch 
thirty-four  lives  were  Lost. 

The  camera  belonged  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Dvorack.  one  of  the 
few  passengers  to  escape  death.  It 
was  Mr.  Dvorack  who  supervised 
the  installation  of  American  motors 
in  the  huge  dirigible,  which  was 
built  in  Europe. 

On  its  fateful  last  flight  Mr. 
Dvorack    made    two    dozen   expo- 


sures from  the  right  rear  motor 
port.  After  using  the  last  film  he 
handed  his  Graflex  to  a  companion. 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  giant 
ship  was  a  tangled  mass  of  wreck- 
age and  Mr.  Dvorack  was  strug- 
gling to  get  out  of  a  pool  of  blaz- 
ing gasoline. 

Several  days  later,  still  suffering 
from  terrible  bums,  he  learned 
that  his  camera  had  been  found, 
minus  everything  that  flames 
could  destroy.  The  box.  mechan- 
ism and  film  pack  adapter  were 
practically  intact,  however,  so  Mr. 
Dvorack  sent  the  camera  to  our 
Service  Department  for  repair. 
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SPEEDERS 

Enlarged  from  negativ*    madi    with  2%  x  3'4  Premo,  by  Joseph  F.  Westgatt 
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Made  with  n  Graflex,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardot 


HARBOR  SCENES 


IN  every  harbor  where  steam 
tugs  ami  other  boats  are  mov- 
ing about,  pictures  thai  sperk 
of  life  and  action  are  constantly 
being  created  by  the  passing  water 
craft.  Transient  as  these  pictures 
are  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  they 
can  readily  be  transformed  into 
permanent  pictorial  records  by 
everyone  who  knows  how  to  make 
a  -nap-hot  wit  h  a  camera. 

In  making  these  pictures  it  is 
important  that  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  should  be  more  con- 
spicuously rendered  than  any- 
thing else  that  is  included  within 
the  field  of  view.  For  this  reason 
it     is    necessarv    to    consider    the 


background  against  which  the 
objects  of  interest  will  be  outlined. 
If  the  pictures  are  made  from  the 
deck  of  a  boat  that  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  shore,  with  the 
camera  pointed  toward  the  shore, 
the  buildings  and  other  structures 
on  the  water  front  will  make  un- 
desirable backgrounds,  unless  they 
are  considerably  out  of  focus  or 
are  partly  obscured  by  haze. 

When  the  background  is  50  feet 
or  more  behind  the  subject  it  can 
always  be  rendered  out  of  focus. 
with  any  focusing  hand  camera. 
provided  the  subject  is  photo- 
graphed at  short  range,  with  the 
lens  wide  open  and  the  focus  set 
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for  the  distance  from  the  camera 
to  the  subject. 

The  best  solution  of  the  buck- 
ground  problem  is,  however,  fur- 
nished by  nature,  and,  when 
nature  solves  it  for  us  we  can  get 
the  results  we  want  with  any  kind 
of    camera,    whether    it    Ls    of    the 


focusing  or  the   fixed   focus   type. 

Nature  keeps  mist  or  dust  or 
smoke  haze  suspended  in  the  air 
above  harbor  waters,  as  well  as 
above  the  land,  excepting  on  days 
when  the  temperature  drops  con- 
siderably after  a  storm. 

Haze   has   no   appreciable   effecl 
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on  the  distinctness  with  which 
nearby  objects  can  be  seen,  but  it 
always  partly  obscures  objects  in 
the  distance.  This  fact  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  pleasing  back- 
ground effects  from  distant  ob- 
jects that  would,  if  clearly  out- 
lined, seriously  detract  from  the 
pictorial  value  of  the  picture. 
In  Dr.  Pardoe's  picture,  on  page 

20,  the  pictorial  attraction  centres 
in  the  sharply  outlined  steam  tug. 
As  the  distance  is  both  hazy  and 
out  of  focus  the  unattractive  back- 
ground objects  are  rendered  so 
inconspicuous  that  they  merely 
serve  as  an  appropriate  setting  for 
the  scene. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  picture,  on  page 

21,  the  far  distant  objects  are  so 
little  out  of  focus  that  had  the  air 
been  free  from  haze  the  distance 
would  have  been  rendered  in  darker 
tones,  and  the  pictorial  value  of  the 
picture  would  have  been  impaired. 


When  we  photograph  distant 
landscapes,  where  the  objects  of 
interest  are  far  away,  we  regard 
haze  as  an  enemy.  We  use  a  filter 
for  cutting  it  out.  so  that  we  can 
get  clearly  defined  images  of  the 
far  distant  objects.  But  when 
photographing  harbor  scenes, 
where  the  objects  of  interest  are 
near  at  hand,  we  should  regard 
haze  as  a  friend  for  it  permits  us 
to  secure  pictorial  effects  that 
could  not  be  obtained  without  its 
aid. 

The  kinds  of  pictures  we  have 
described  can  be  made  with  ordi- 
nary snapshot  exposures — the 
same  as  are  given  for  ordinary 
landscape  scenes — with  any  kind 
of  camera. 

The  opportunities  for  making 
such  pictures  exist  in  every  ocean, 
lake  and  large  river  port  during 
every  month  of  the  year  when 
boats  are  moving. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  APPLE  PIE 
Enlarged  from  negative  made  with   i  \  5  Premo,  >>"  Henry  c  Brewster 
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-The  glaring 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  BROWNIE 


I'M  a  Brownie,  a  little  cousin  of 
the  Kodak,  and  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the   Graflex. 

Last  Saturday,  Jack  Gibbs 
tucked  me  under  his  arm  and 
started  for  the  park. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  I  wasn't 
a  bit  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  that 
beautiful  spring  day — at  least  I 
wasn't  while  Jack  had  me  in  hand. 

Jack  was  one  of  those  fellows 
who  thought  he  knew  all  there  was 
to  know  about  making  pictures 
without  reading  the  manual.  He 
often  called  on  me  to  do  things  that 
were  as  absurd  as  a  man  trying  to 
lift  himself  over  a  fence  with  his 
bootstraps.  As  a  result  some  of  the 
pictures  I  made  for  him  wore  poor 
— although  it  was  no  fault  of  mine, 
even  though  Jack  blamed  me  for  it. 

When  we  got  to  the  park  he  saw 
a  boy  sitting  on  a  bench  near  a 
tree  m  the  sunshine  and  decided 
that  I  should   make   a   picture   of 


him.  The  sun  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boy  and  I  noticed  that 
Jack  pulled  his  hat  down  to  keep 
the  sunlight  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
didn't  shade  me,  however,  so  that 
in  the  fraction  of  a  second  I  had 
to  look  at  the  boy  the  glaring  sun 
blinded  me.  I  got  a  hazy  impres- 
sion of  the  scene,  but  that  was  all. 

The  next  instant  I  heard  a  man 
talking  to  Jack.  Evidently  he'd 
been  watching  him  misuse  me. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "when 
taking  pictures  toward  the  sun, 
always  shade  the  lens  of  your 
camera.  Hold  your  hat  a  little 
above  and  a  little  in  front  of  it. 
Now,  if  you  care  to  take  the  pic- 
ture over  again  I'll  shade  the  lens 
for  you  with  my  hat.  I'm  sure 
you'll  find  the  result  more  satis- 
factory." 

If  Jack  had  only  read  the  manual 
he  would  have  known  this — and 
saved  spoiling  a  lot  of  film  besides. 
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'I'm   sure   you'll 


But  as  I  said  before  he  wouldn'1 
take  the  time. 

When  we  got  home  Jack  de- 
veloped the  film. 

From  the  results  I  knew  that 
he  realized  one  of  the  common 
mistakes  he  had  been  making. 


"You  certainly  make  good  pic- 
tures, old  boy."  he  remarked. 
''when  a  fellow  knows  how  to  treat 
you." 

And  now  Jack  and  I  arc  just 
getting    acquainted. 


Made   iritli 
2%    x   314   Gru 


By 
eorge  T.  Bliven 
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SUNSHINE 

Hade  with  No.  ,'A  Brownie,  by  Mrs.  Albert  A".  Ludy 
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PREVENTING  STAINS  BETWEEN   PRINT   DEVELOPING 
AND  FINING 


PROBABLY  in  your  acquaint- 
ance there  is  some  one  whom 
you  describe  as  "a  good  de- 
tail man."  By  that  you  mean  a 
chap  who  minds  the  Little  things 
as  well  as  the  big — who  takes  time 
to  check  up  trifles  because  he 
realizes  their  possible  effect  on 
things   of   more   importance 

It  often  pays  the  amateur  to  be 
"a  good  detail  man" — and  the 
interval  between  the  fully  de- 
veloped print  and  its  transfer  to 
the  fixing  bath  is  one  occasion 
where  a  little  thing  counts. 

The  little  thing  is  this. 

After  development  and  before 
fixing  put  the  print  in  clear  water 
and  keep  it  immersed  there  for 
several  seconds. 

Unless  the  water  is  running  in 
and  out  of  the  rinsing  tray  the 
print  should  be  moved  back  and 
forth  in  the  water  a  few  times  and 
then  placed,  face  up.  in  the  fixing 
bath  and  kept  moving  there  under 
the    surface   for   several    moments. 

Briefly,  the  reason  for  these  pre- 
cautions is  to  prevent  staining. 

Prints  are  developed  in  an  alka- 
line developer,  and  are  then  fixed 
in  an  acid  fixing  bath.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  an  acid  fixing  bath  is 
used  is  because  the  acid  in  the 
kith  neutralizes  the  alkali  in  the 
developer  and  quickly  stops  tin1 
action  of  the  developer. 

A  thorough  rinsing  between  de- 
veloping and  fixing  will  remove 
most  of  the  developer  from  the 
front  and  the  back  surfaces  of  the 
paper.    If  the  print    is  not   rinsed 


the  developer  that  remains  on  it 
will  be  carried  into  the  fixing  bath, 
with  the  result  that  the  constant 
addition  of  alkali  to  the  acid  will 
neutralize  the  acid  and  finally 
make  the  bath  alkaline. 

An  alkaline  fixing  bath  should 
never  be  used  for  fixing  Velox  or 
any  other  development  paper 
prints,  for  the  reason  that  it  can- 
not stop  the  action  of  the  de- 
veloper quickly  enough.  If  devel- 
opment is  not  promptly  checked 
by  the  fixing  bath  the  prints  will 
Slow  darker  for  a  time  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  bath. 

Unless  prints  are  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  fixing  bath  imme- 
diately after  they  have  been  de- 
veloped and  rinsed,  those  parts  of 
the  prints  that  remain  above  the 
surface  of  the  bath  will  become  dis- 
colored ;  and  unless  they  are  placed 
in  the  bath  faa  up.  air  bells,  which 
cannot  be  seen  when  the  prints  are 
face  down,  are  apt  to  remain  on 
the  prints.  As  the  fixing  bath  can- 
not act  where  air  bells  are  present. 
the  developer  which  is  in  the  emul- 
sion under  the  air  bells  will  make 
dark   spot*  on  the  prints. 

Prints  must  be  kept  moving 
under  the  surface  of  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  few  moments  after  they 
are  placed  in  it.  so  that  the  bath 
may  uniformly  penetrate  the  emul- 
sion and  stop  the  action  of  the 
developer,  some  of  which  i:-.  in  the 
early  stages  of  fixing,  still  present 
in  the  emulsion.  If  tin-  is  im; 
done  dark  patches  or  local  stains 
will    appear   on    the   prints. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

CONSTRUCTIVE  criticism  points  out  our  mistakes 
and  tells  us  how  to  avoid  repeating  them. 
In  photography,  as   in  all  other  fields  of  human 
endeavor,    we     can     learn    much    from     constructive 
criticism. 

All  photographers,  no  matter  how  skillful  they  are, 
may,  when  undertaking  some  branch  of  work  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar,  obtain  results  with 
which  they  are  not  wholly  satisfied.  If  they  do  not 
know  just  why  they  are  not  satisfied  they  need, 
and  will   appreciate,  constructive  criticism. 

Extending  such  criticism  to  those  who  ask  for  it  is 
one  of   the  functions  of  our  Service  Department. 

If  you  care  to  have  us  criticise  your  negatives 
and  prints  we  will  gladly  do  so,  without  charge,  in 
a  way  that,  we  believe,  will  be  of  practical  help  to 
vou. 


Sh<iuhl  there  be  any  information  that  you  desire 
regarding  amateur  photography,  address 

SERVICE    DEPARTMENT,    CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED 
TORONTO,    CANADA 
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For  convenience 


Pocket 
Premo 


10  load,  insert  a  film  pack  and  the  Pocket  Premo  is 
ready  tor  twelve  exposures.      Done  in  daylight. 

10  carry,  slip   the  camera  into  your  coat  pocket  or 
into  a  neat  leather  carrying  case. 

10  use,  draw  down  the  bed  and  the  lens  front  snaps 
forward  into  position,  ready  for  action. 


Makes  pictures  2%  x  3%-  inches,  has 
Meniscus  Achromatic  lens  and  Kodak 
Ball    Bearing   shutter.    Price,    ?  11.00. 


At  your  Kodak  Dealer's 


Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Finish  the  fun— develop  your 
own  films  with  the 


KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Film  development  is  easy  for  everyone  and 
results  that  are  right  every  timeare  assured. 
Just  follow  the  simple  directions. 

Film  development  the  Kodak  Film  Tank 
way  is  all  done  in  daylight.  Let  your 
dealer  show  you  what  a  simple,  inexpensive 
process  it  is. 

Kodak  Film  'ranks,  $3.0( 'I  uf 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


At    xour   dealer's 


TORONTO,    CANADA 


K<>  DAK  i:  R  V 
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Revolving  Back 

GRAFLEX,  Jr. 


For  Pictures 

21Ax31A 

inches 


Gets  into  action  quickly — the  focusing  hood  unfolds  into 
position  at  the  release  of  a  catch  ;  the  lens  shield  springs  open 
at  a  slight  turn  of  the  focusing  knob. 

Makes  vertical  exposures  the  long  way  of  the  film  without 
turning  the  camera  on  its  side.  The  revolving  back  works 
smoothly  and  is  positively  light  tight. 

Uses  cut  film,  plates,  roll  film  or  film  packs  in  the  proper 

Grarlex  attachments. 

Compact  construction  incorporates  all  these  advantages,  in 
addition  to  the  basic  Graflex  features,  in  a  small  camera, 
convenient  to  carry  and  easy  to  use. 

Revolving    Back   Graflex   Junior,    with 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  fA.S,  Jill .00 

\     I  Grarlex  Catalogue  by  mail  or  at  your  de  . 


Canadian   Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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For  amateurs,  the  new 

KODAK 

AUTO-FOCUS 

ENLARGER 

Slide  the  camera  upon  its  standard  — 
see  illustration — and  the  image  grows, 
as  indicated  on  the  scale,  to  a  maxi- 
mum size  of  31  times  the  dimensions 
of  the  negative;  slide  it  down  and  the 
image  shrinks,  but  the  focus  is  always 
critically  sharp.     The  automatic  focus-     clo^-»"  of  camera 

and  auto-focus 
lHg  mechanism   takes  Care  of    that.  mechanism  from  rear 

The  Enlarger  takes  either  plate  or  film  nega- 
tives up  to  4x6  inches  and  makes  prints  on 
Bromide  Paper  up  to  14x21  inches.  Complete 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  negative  holder, 
paper  holder,  set  of  flexible  metal  masks  in  six 
sizes  and  electric  cord  and  plug,  but  without  the 
60-watt  Mazda  lamp  required  for  illumination. 


Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger      ....      ?40.00 
Diffusing  Disc,  for  soft  focus  effects    .     .  1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA. 
.1  /  your  Kodak  1>< 


..-■'  .  ■■ 


You  can  get 
the  best  print  on 

VELOX 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO.  CANADA 


All  Kodak  dealers' 


The  New  Model  Kodak 


No.  1  Autographic 
^      Kodak  Special 


Packet  size,  yet  ready 
for  pictures  hitherto 
considered  within  the 
scope  of  larger  camaras 
onlx. 


Each  appointment  of  the  1  Special  means  good  pictures 
easily  made. 

The  Eastman-made,  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  f.6.3  assures 
negatives  ot  distinctive  sharpness  and  brilliance — negative 
size,  2\  x  3}  inches. 

The  Eastman-made,  Kodamatic  Shutter  has  seven  speeds 
from  \  to  .,\„  second  as  well  as  time  and  bulb  actions,  an 
ample  range  for  pictures  in  the  entire  hand  camera  field. 
The  Kodamatic  may  he  depended  upon  for  scientific 
accuracy  o\    exposure,  readily  controlled. 

In  appearance  and  performance  No.  1  Kodak  Special 
easily  holds  a  place  ot  its  own  among  hand  cameras. 

See  it  at  your  dealer's. 

Price,  $50.00 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  -Tor  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


OCTOBER.    1922 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Kodak 

Auto-Focus 

Enlarger 

Sl.IDE  the  camera  up  and  the 
image  grows,  down  and  it 
shrinks,  but  the  locus  is  auto- 
matically kept  sharp  —  no 
bellows  to  rack,  no  further 
adjustments  to  make. 

Easily  adjusted  holders  keep 
the  paper  flat  on  the  table  — 
no  thumb  tacks,  no  slipping. 


This  new  apparatus  for  amateurs  takes  the  effort 
out  of  enlarging. 

It  accommodates  either  plate  or  film  negatives  up  to 
4x6  inches  and  makes  prints  on  Bromide  Paper  up 
to  14  x  21  inches.  Complete  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
Lens,  negative  holder,  paper  holder,  set  of  flexible 
metal  masks  in  six  sizes  and  electric  cord  and  plug, 
but  without  the  60-watt  Mazda  lamp  required  for 
illumination. 


Kodak  Auto-Focus  Enlarger       .     . 
Diffusing  Disc,  for  soft  focus  effects 


?40.00 
1.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
A  >  t/(mr  Kodak  dealer's 


A  new  Eastman  product  for  amateurs  that 
offers  every  advantage  of  plates  and  in  addi- 
tion weighs  but  a  fraction  as  much,  is  easier 
to  handle,  unbreakable,  non-halation,  and 
produces  negatives  of  superior  quality. 

Kodak  Cut  Film 

Regular  Kodak  Cut  Film  is  equal  in  speed  to  the  best 
portrait  plates.  Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed  is  extra 
fast  to  cope  with  difficult  photographic  conditions-  mak- 
ing indoor  portraits  or  snapshots  in  theshade,forexample. 

The  Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath  adapts  any  plate  holder 
for  use  with  Kodak  Cut  Film,  and  with  the  Combination 
Back  both  regular  and  Special  models  of  the  Nos.  3  and 
3A  Kodaks  can  be  adapted  for  its  use. 

PRICES 

214X3I4    31+x4>4    li'jXJ1:    4X5  5x7 

Kodak  Cut  Film,  doz 10.45       $0.65       $0.90       $0.90  $1.45 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Super  Speed,  doz.         .50           .75         1.00         1.00  1.60 

Kodak  Cut  Film  Sheath 12  .12  .18  .18 

No.   2   Eastman   Film   Sheath    .30 

Combination   Back  with  ground  glass, 

for  Nos.   3   or   3A   Kodaks,   Regular   Model    4.50 

Ditto,    for   No.    3    Kodak   Special    5.00 

Ditto,   for   No.  3A   Kodak   Special    5.50 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

All  I 'tillers' 


IN  HAY  TIME 
Enlarged  from  a  Graflex  Negative,  by  F.  E.  Bronson 
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LINING  UP  FOR  THE  GRAND  PARADE 


BOB    AND    HIS   BROTHER    VISIT    BARXUM    &    BAILEY 


B 


|Ill,  mother  says  I  can't  go 
and  watch  the  circus  come 
in  to-morrow  morning  un- 
less you  go  with  me."  Bob  spoke 
wistfully,  longingly,  appealingly. 
"Haven't  time  for  the  circus," 
muttered  his  big  brother,  delving 
deeper  into  the  sport  page  of  the 
evening  paper. 

"Aw,  come  on,  Bill — ,"  a  sudden 
inspiration   struck    the    youngster, 


" — come  on.  Take  your  new 
Graflex  and  let's  see  what  kind  of 
pictures  you  can  make." 

Here  Bill  stopped  reading  the 
"Sportlight"  column  and  admitted 
to  himself  that  the  circus  would, 
indeed,  be  a  rare  opportunity  for 
pictures  with  his  proudest  posses- 
sion, a  Graflex.  Yet  very  de- 
liberately he  folded  the  paper, 
very  deliberately  he  spoke. 
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A  SPECIAL  GLIMPSE 

"Oh,  well,  suppose  I  ought  to 
take  you,  kid,  and  I  might  as  well 
take  the  Graflex  too,  and  show  you 
some  real  pictures.  Saunter  off, 
son,  and  I'll  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

At  6  A.M.  the  next  day  Bob 
was  struggling  to  get  Bill  started — 


he  had  already  spent  half  an  hour 
waking  his  brother  up. 

"You  can't  make  pictures  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  without  a 
flashlight  and  that  would  scare  the 
animals."  This  was  Bill's  con- 
sistently reiterated,  sleepy,  un- 
availing protest. 

"  'Tisn't  the  middle  of  the  night, 
it's  broad  daylight,"  wailed  Bob, 
"and  it'll  be  noon  before  you  get 
started."  Again  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  him.  "Besides,  if  we 
don't  get  there  early  there'll  be 
so  many  people  around  you  can't 
make  any  good  pictures.  Every- 
body will  get  in  your  way." 

This  was  the  first  real  argument 
for  early  rising,  even  on  circus 
day,  that  Bill  had  heard  so  ha 
grumbled,  "Oh,  all  right,"  and  in 
an  hour's  time  they  were  at  the 
freight  yards.  Here  they  watched 
bored  and  blase  circus  hands 
manipulate  ropes  and  winches 
with  an  unhurried  nonchalance, 
yet  with  remarkable  speed,  while 
teams  of  tired-looking  horses 
dragged  animal  cages  off  the  flat 
cars  and  down  a  ramp  to  the 
street.  One  incident  they  witness- 
ed was  the  feeding  of  Mighty 
Martha,  the  hippopotamus,  and 
Tiny  Toodles,  her  infant  progeny. 
Even  Bill,  the  superior,  who  had 
no  time  for  the  circus,  was  inter- 
ested in  this,  so  interested  he  for- 
got to  take  the  lady's  picture ! 

From  the  freight  yards  the  boys 
hurried  to  the  "lot" — the  name 
that  Bob  had  overheard  some  of  the 
circus  folks  give  to  the  big  field,  all 
marked  off  with  rods,  each  topped 
with  a  little  red  flag,  and  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  mark  the  places 
where    stakes    and    poles    for    the 
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"SENSATIONAL,  BEAUTIFUL,  ENTRANCING!" 


"big  top"  and  other  tents  should 
go.  Accordingly  he  scornfully  cor- 
rected his  brother  when  Bill  spoke 
of  going  to  the  "circus  grounds." 
Here  Bill  at  once  got  busy  with 
his  Graflex,  adding  film  pack  tabs 
galore  to  the  pop  corn  wrappers 
and  peanut  bags  that  already  lit- 
tered the  ground. 

The  boys  were  early  enough  to 
escape  the  bulk  of  the  constantly 
increasing  crowd  of  onlookers  who 
later  made  purely  circus  pictures 
practically  impossible,  and,  up  to 
the  time  the  elephants  and  the 
cages,  the  beautiful  ladies  and  their 
snakes,  the  clowns,  the  camels,  the 
calliope  moved  off  in  a  stately 
column  forming  the  street  parade, 
picture    possibilities    were    plenty. 


Gangs  pitching  the  tents  and  driv- 
ing stakes,  six  horse  teams,  occa- 
sionally  helped  by  an  elephant 
who  pushed  with  his  head,  hauling 
animal  cages  into  place — it  was  all 
of  thrilling  interest  to  Bob,  while 
Bill  kept  his  Graflex  busy,  filming 
the  fun. 

When  the  prints  of  the  negatives 
Bill  made  came  back  from  Lacey's 
Finishing  Department,  Bill  was 
highly  pleased  with  himself  and 
his  Graflex,  and  Bob  babbled 
circus  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
explaining  each  picture  at  length 
and  declaring  with  every  other 
breath,  "Next  year  when  the  cir- 
cus comes  to  town,  I'm  going  to 
take  my  Brownie — wish  I  had 
this  time." 
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Fig.   1 


DOC  FINDS  A  TIMBER  DOODLE 

BY   HOWARD  TAYLOR   MIDDLETON" 


My  little  red  diary  tells  me 
that  it  was  on  Sunday,  the 
ninth  of  April,  that  Doc 
found  the  timber  doodle.  It  hap- 
pened thus:  Village  Doctor,  the 
blooded  young  black  and  white 
setter,  undergoing  training  on 
birds,  was  due  for  a  lesson  at  the 
end  of  a  long  leash.  There  being  a 
probability  that  the  dog  might 
find  quail,  I  was  invited  to  "get 
the  Graflex  and  come  along." 

Traversing  a  brushy  bottom,  at 
the  edge  of  an  old  wood  road, 
where  the  willows  and  alders  grow. 
Doc  "froze"  into  an  ungainly 
point. 

"Something  ahead  of  his  nose," 
came  in  a  tense  whisper  from 
Doc's  owner. 


Knowing  that  Bob  White  flies  at 
the  terrific  rate  of  seventy-five  feet 
per  second,  and  that  he  gets  going 
in  no  time  at  all,  I  realized  that  if 
I  waited  until  the  game  flushed  be- 
fore making  an  exposure,  it  would 
be  too  late.  It  takes  at  leas!  a 
quarter  second  for  the  brain  to 
telegraph  the  command  "Fire!" 
to  the  shutter  finger,  and  in  that 
time  the  birds  would  have  traveled 
nearly  twenty  feet.  At  close  range 
this  would  make  a  picture  almost 
an  impossibility.  What  I  did  was 
to  give  vent  to  a  war  whoop 
worthy  of  a  Mohawk  brave,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  the  release. 
Exposure,  t^tts  second  at  /.4.5. 
To  my  intense  surprise  nothing 
happened.     If  anything  lurked  in 
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Fig.   2 


the  grass  in  front  of  the  dog,  it  was 
not  frightened  at  noise. 

"Doc's  fooling  us,  George,"  I 
scoffed.    "There's   nothing   there." 

"There  is  something  there;  it's  a 
timber  doodle  on  its  nest,"  replied 
George  positively. 

"A  timber  doodle?"'  I  exclaimed 
incredulously.  "I  thought  the 
days  of  prehistoric  creatures  ended 
when  the  dinosaurus  went  out  of 
fashion." 

As  Doc  was  coaxed  quietly  away 
from  the  nest,  and  tied  up  at  a 
safe  distance,  my  friend  waxed 
descriptive:  "Timber  doodle," 
quoth  he,  "means  woodcock,  you 
bogus  humorist,  and  believe  me, 
a  nest  is  a  rare  find.  Old  man. 
you  are  in  luck  this  beautiful  Sun- 
day mornin'." 

Pal  was  in  the  car  on  the  nearby 
highway,  and  she  came  running  in 


response  to  my  signal  heliographed 
with  a  pocket  mirror. 

I  had  never  photographed  a 
brooding  woodcock — never  even 
seen  one  for  that  matter — but 
judging  from  my  experience  thus 
far,  I  had  great  hopes  of  getting 
near  enough  for  a  big  image. 
Striving  for  depth  of  focus,  so  valu- 
able in  a  close-up  wildlife  portrait 
of  a  bird  on  its  nest,  I  slowed 
the  shutter  to  ^g  second,  and  stop- 
ped down  the  big  lens  to  /.ll. 

Moving  with  infinite  caution,  I 
eventually  found  1113'self  kneeling 
within  four  feet  of  my  quarry,  and 
Mrs.  Big-Eves  didn't  even  blink. 
(Fig.  1.) 

"I  believe  she'll  let  me  stroke 
her.    Shall  I  try?"  from  Pal. 

"Some  picture  that  if  you  get 
it!"  from  George  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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I  moved  forward,  and  as  Pal's 
fingers  care>sed  the  satin-smooth 
back  with  its  finely  blended  tones 
of  warm  brown,  gray,  and  russet. 
released  the  shutter.    (Fig.  2.) 

"We  were  obliged  to  disturb  the 
little  lady  so  that  we  might  photo- 
graph the  nest,  but  she  was  more 
than  decent  about  it,  winging  with 
jerky  flight  to  an  adjacent  bog 
where  she  could  still  be  seen  as  she 
bored  for  angleworms,  her  favorite 
diet.  A  woodcock  is  99  ;  angle- 
worm . 

The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were 
grayish  white  with  spots  of  reddish 
brown,  and  just  a  tint  of  buff  here 
and  there  to  add  beauty  to  the 
color  scheme.  Exposure,  ^  second 
at  /.ll.     (Fig.  3.) 

Another  peep  into  my  diary  dis- 
closes  the  fact,  that  a  whole  week 
sped  by  before  we  again  visited  the 
brushy  bottom,  and  combed  it  for 
the  home  of  the  timber  doodle. 
Although  we  had  a  land  mark  or 
two  to  aid  us  in  our  search,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  we  were  suc- 
cessful. This  was  due  to  the  mar- 
velous protective  coloration  of  the 
woodcock's  feathers.  Prior  to  my 
introduction  to'  Mrs.  Big-Eyes,  I 
agreed  with  a  colored  man  of  tin- 
acquaintance  that  "de  ole  whip- 
pooh-will  shuah  am  de  worl's 
champeen  foh  bein'  whar  it  ain't," 
but.  now  I  was  forced  to  change 
ray  opinion.  Even  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  feet,  she  was  mighty  hard  to 
find,  only  the  gleam  of  her  large 
eye  testifying  that  what  resembled 
a  few  dead  leaves  was  in  reality  a 
brooding  bird. 

We  flushed  her  as  gently  as 
possible,  and  found  the  eggs  hatch- 
ing.     One    little     w Icock     was 


already  out  of  the  shell  and  another 
coming  fast.  Making  an  exposure 
of  23  second  at  /.ll.,  we  departed 
to  a  spot  twenty  yards  away  for 
the  good  of  the  brood.    (Fig.  4.) 

Friends  to  dine,  under  normal 
circumstances,  are  a  joy,  but  now 
we  were  ten  miles  from  home, 
young  woodcocks  run  almost  at 
birth,  and  there  was  but  half  an 
hour  to  lunch  time.  A  return  to 
the  nest  in  an  hour  meant  the 
sought-for  juvenile  portraits:  in- 
stead, we  had  to  go  home  and  eat. 


Fig.   4 


to 
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It  was  after  sunset  when,  for  the 
last  time,  we  gazed  down  upon 
what  had  been  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Big-Eyes,  but  we  found  it  quite 
abandoned  now,  only  a  few  scat- 
tered shells  marking  the  site. 

We  began  our  crestfallen  way 
back  to  the  car,  when  Pal  paused, 
pointing.  About  fifteen  feet  from 
the  empty  nest  we  found  her, 
cuddled  down  in  the  grass. 

"The  young  must  be  under  her," 
I  murmured.  "I'll  take  a  picture 
of  the  old  bird  first ;  then  flush  her 
and  photograph  the  young." 

The  light  was  very  bad  as  the 
sun  had  disappeared  and  dusk  was 
fast  approaching.  Setting  the  shut- 
ter at  Yio  second,  and  the  lens 
at  /.5.6,  I  kneeled  with  the  Graflox 
held  firmly  against  my  chest,  while 
Pal  steadied  me  from  behind, 
exhaled,     held     my     breath,     and 


pressed  the  release.  Note  the 
luminous  quality  of  the  lighting 
on  the  figure  of  the  bird.   (Fig.  5.) 

The  picture  of  mother  taken,  we 
were  eager  for  the  youngsters. 
Prodding  the  bird  gently  with  a 
very  slender  switch,  Pal  sent  her 
into  the  air — and  then  it  was  we 
witnessed  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Instead  of  leaving  her 
children  with  us  to  have  their 
portraits  done,  she  took,  at  least, 
one  of  them  with  her.  She  flew 
straight  into  the  afterglow  of  the 
western  sky  with  a  cargo  between 
her  thighs,  and  so  heavy  was  that 
cargo  that  her  flight  was  slow  and 
labored.  When  we  looked  into  the 
"form"  she  had  left,  we  found  it 
empty,  and  when  we  searched 
diligently  for  the  young  that 
might  remain  we  found  them  not. 

If  the  light  had  been  stronger — 
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if  we  had  known  that  Mrs.  Big-  would  have  been  ours,  a  wildlife 

Eyes    always    took    her    children  portrait  so  stupendous  as  to  make 

with    her    when    she    moved,    oh  its  takers  famous  over  night !  Alas ! 

what  a  chance  for  a  super-picture  there  are  always  "ifs." 
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TO   CONVINCE   NOAH 


A  lmost    every    year    since    the 

l\      Cascade     dam     went    out, 

-A-  -^-    Eagle  river  had  tired  of  its 

bed  and  wandered  all  over  lower 

Beardsley. 

To  mark  high  water,  Ed  Flan- 
nery,  who  manipulated  the  rail- 
way crossing  gate,  always  rowed 
over  to  his  yellow  tower  and  cut  a 
notch  in  one  of  its  supporting 
timbers.  Then  after  the  water  had 
gone  down  and  the  new  notch  had 
got  discolored  by  soot,  Ed  spent 
several  perplexed  months  wonder- 
ing which  of  the  marks  was  this 
year's. 


Bert  Adams,  however,  was  more 
thorough.  From  his  telegraph 
office  above  the  station  he  made 
Kodak  pictures,  every  year,  of  the 
flooded  yards.  And  each  negative 
got  a  date.  Then,  whenever  a 
question  arose  about  the  height  of 
the  water,  Bert's  prints  were  pro- 
duced. But  if  Bert  hadn't  used 
his  autographic  device  his  pictures 
would  have  been  as  easily  con- 
fused as  the  notches  on  Ed  Flan- 
nery's  crossing  tower. 

The  date's  the  thing,  and  with 
an  autographic  camera  you  can 
have  it  on  each  negative. 


DON'T  EMULATE  THE  JUGGLER 


IN  a  circus,  Danny  Sheehan 
once  saw  a  man  sing  a  song, 
dance  a  jig,  whirl  a  lariat  and 
at  the  same  time  balance  a  glass 
of  water  on  his  fingertips. 

Danny  was  much  impressed  be- 
cause even  at  the  age  of  eleven  he 
knew  that  the  average  fellow's 
body  works  like  one  person  instead 
of  like  a  crowd.  Great  as  it  was, 
however,  this  truth  failed  to  stay 
by  Danny,  particularly  when  he 
was  making  pictures  with  his 
Brownie. 

Some  of  his  prints  were  indis- 
tinct. Faces  were  hard  to  recog- 
nize. Rosa,  the  cook,  appeared  to 
have  reconstructed  her  features 
from  dough,  a  desert  scene  looked 
as  if  a  mirage  had  passed  before 
the  lens  and  the  Mexican  hairless 
dog  became  a  young  collie. 

Danny's  brother,  Ed,  home  for 
his  vacation,  soon  discovered  the 


reason  for  the  spooky  pictures. 
He  found  that  Danny  was  always 
in  a  hurry  and  consequently  he 
often  moved  the  camera. 

Ed  demonstrated  the  proper 
way  to  make  an  exposure,  which  is 
to  stand  still,  grip  the  camera  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  under- 
neath, hold  the  breath  for  an  in- 
stant and  press  the  exposure  lever 
carefully,  just  as  the  manual 
explains. 

Danny  tried  it  and  there  wasn't 
a  single  indistinct  negative  on  that 
roll  of  film  when  he  developed  it. 
He  knew  then  that  his  failures 
were  due  to 'his  attempts  to  emu- 
late the  man  in  the  circus,  by  jig- 
gling his  body,  shifting  his  legs, 
and  panting  along  as  usual  while 
he  was  making  exposures.  Now 
he  stands  as  immovable  as  a 
lazy  burro  every  time  he  takes 
a  picture. 
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SUMMER  TROPHIES 
Made  with   No.   .'  Brovmu  .  by  Marie  F.  Tuma 


THE  RIGHT  EXPOSURE 


There  arc  three  factors  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  expo- 
sure of  the  film  in  your  cam- 
era: the  strength  of  the  light,  or 
brightness  of  the  day;  the  size  of 
the  opening,  or  stop,  in  the  lens 
through  which  the  light  enters  the 
camera,  and  the  speed  with  which 
the  shutter  opens  and  closes  regu- 
lating the  length  of  the  exposure. 
If  good  negatives  are  to  be 
secured,  thought  must  be  given  to 
all  of  these  factors.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible and  quite  simple  to  reduce 
one's  calculation  of  exposure  to 
one  factor  provided  the  other  two 
can  be  kept  uniform. 

As  an  example,  the  light  on  a 
bright  sunshiny  day  will  vary  in 
brightness,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  say  it  is  the 
same   in  summer  from   2%   hours 


after  sunrise  to  2Vi  hours  before 
sunset.  So  we  have  one  factoi 
thai   is  stable. 

For  all  cameras  having  Recti- 
linear or  Anastigmat  lenses  and  a 
shutter  speed  of  ^  second  we 
can  make  a  second  factor  stable. 
On  all  sunshiny  days  use  a  shutter 
speed  of  ^3  second. 

This  leaves  but  one  factor  for 
the  photographer  to  think  of,  the 
stop,  or  lens  opening,  and  by 
varying  this  the  exposure  may  bo 
easily  controlled  so  that  a  perfeci 
negative  may  always  be  secured  on 
a  bright   day. 

The  size  i)f  the  lens  opening  will 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Marines,  beach  scenes  or 
distant  open  landscapes  are  bright- 
est of  all  and  may  be  considered  as 
class  one.     For  Rectilinear  lenses 
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Fig.  1 — 3  A  Kodak  Special,  3  P.  il.,  exposure  ri5  second,  stop  /..'.' 


use  stop  32,  Anastigmat  lenses, 
stop  /.22.  These  stops  are  the 
same  in  value,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  stops  for  Recti- 
linear and  Anastigmat  lenses  are 
determined  by  different  methods 
of  calculating  their  size. 

Ordinary  landscapes  showing 
sky  but  with  a  principal  object  in 
the  foreground  come  under  class 
two.  For  Rectilinear  lenses,  use 
stop  16;  Anastigmat  lenses,  stop 
/.16.  This  is  the  only  point  in  the 
two  systems  of  measuring  stop 
values  in  which  the  numbers  are 
the  same  for  the  same  size  and 
value  of  stop>. 

Our  illustration  is  a  subject  of 
class  two.  In  Fig.  1  the  light  was 
right  but  the  shutter  speed  and 
stop  were  both  wrong;  the  stop 
too  small,  the  shutter  speed  too 
fast,  the  result,  insufficient  light  to 
produce  a  good  picture.  In  Fig.  2, 
the  light,  the  shutter  speed  and 
the   stop   worked    in   harmony   to 


produce  a  properly  exposed  nega- 
tive, resulting  in  a  good  picture. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to 
operate  the  shutter  twice  as  fast 
(J5  of  a  second)  to  catch  a  group 
of  children  playing  about  the  park 
bench  where  the  man  is  sitting,  a 
stop  allowing  twice  as  much  light 
to  enter  the  camera  (stop  /.ll) 
would  have  produced  an  identical 
result.  But  we  will  not  consider 
moving  objects  in  these  instruc- 
tions as  it  might  be  confusing. 

Under  class  three  come  nearby 
landscapes  showing  little  or  no 
sky,  groups  and  street  scenes. 
For  Rectilinear  lenses,  use  stop  8; 
Anastigmat  lenses,  /.ll. 

Class  four  includes  nearby,  shady 
scenes  or  portraits  in  open  shade, 
not  under  trees  or  on  porches.  For 
Rectilinear  lenses,  use  stop  4; 
Anastigmat  lenses,  f.7.7  or  /.8. 

If  these  instructions  are  fol- 
lowed it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get 
as    good    pictures    as    shown    in 
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Fig.  2 — 3  A  Kodak  Special, 


second,  stop  f.16 


Fig.  2  of  any  subjects  coming  un- 
der the  four  classifications  we  have 
given.  Because  shutters  have 
speeds  faster  than  j1-  of  a  second 
is  not  a  reason  for  using  these 
speeds  when  the  subject  does  not 
demand   them. 


Learn  to  photograph  simple  sub- 
jects first — then  advance  to  sub- 
jects that  require  different  stops 
or  shutter  speeds,  and  you  will 
find  that  each  succeeding  class  of 
subjects  will  become  just  as  easy 
to  photograph. 


Made  with  tA  Brownu  .  by  Evelyn   \\'"li>h 


GIRLO 


Made  with   No.   1   Kodak  Jr.,   by 
Miss    Frances    M.    Webster 


Made  with  3A   Kodak  Special,  by 
Neilson   Kittenhouse 


30D 


Made  with  a  Premo,  by  Alf.  Erichsen 
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BENCH  WARMERS 
Made  with  No.  1  Kodak  Sj)ecial,  by  E.  J.  Brown 


THE  WOODS  AND  PARKS  IN  AUTUMN 


There  is  scarcely  any  place  in 
the  forest  or  among  the 
closely  set  trees  of  a  city 
park  that  cannot  be  successfully 
photographed  while  leaves  are  on 
the  trees. 

If  the  place  is  so  densely  shaded 
during  the  summer  months  that  an 
important  part  of  what  we  want  to 
picture  is  hidden  by  foliage  we 
should  not  wait  until  all  of  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  for  the  lighting 
effects  which  will  give  us  the  most 
pleasing  representation  of  our  sub- 
ject can  very  often  be  observed 
during  the  month  of  October,  while 
the  trees  are  shedding  their  leaves. 
Trees  lose  their  foliage  so  grad- 
ually, and  some  species  shed  their 


leaves  so  much  later  than  others, 
that  wooded  areas,  which  were 
densely  shaded  in  summer,  become 
more  open  to  sunshine  with  every 
passing  day,  during  practically  the 
whole  month  of  October. 

The  most  pleasing  lighting  effects 
can  usually  be  observed  while  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  leaves  on  the  trees. 
From  sunrise  until  about  10  o'clock, 
and  again  from  about  3  o'clock 
until  sunset  the  slanting  sunlight 
and  the  long  shadows  lend  a  kind 
of  charm  to  the  wooded  places  that 
is  wholly  lacking  during  the  sum- 
mertime. And  the  absence  of  in- 
sect pests  at  this  season  of  the 
year  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
ramble  in  comfort  in  many  places 
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THE  FALLS 
Made  with  a  A'o.  3  Kodak 


which  they  forbade  us  from  visit- 
ing on  sultry  summer  days. 

When  photographing  these  sun- 
light-and-shadow  subjects  the 
writer  always  makes  two  negatives, 
giving   one   an   ordinary  snapshot 


exposure  with  a  fixed  focus  box 
camera,  or,  when  using  a  focusing 
camera  giving  an  exposure  of  ^ 
second  with  stop  8  (/.ll),  and  tin- 
other  negative  is  made  with  a  one 
second  exposure  with  the  smallest 
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stop,  on  both  types  of  cameras. 

If  the  snapshot  proves  to  be  un- 
der-exposed, as  it  sometimes  does, 
it  makes  a  pleasing  picture  of 
patches  of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
with  little  detail.  The  1-second 
exposure  has  always  given  all  the 
detail  that  was  wanted. 

Do   not   use   a   filter   for   photo- 


graphing autumn  leaves  unless  you 
wish  to  have  the  picture  record 
yellow  leaves  in  a  light  tone.  An 
orthochromatic  filter  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage for  red  or  brown  leaves. 
With  a  Kodak  Filter  the  ex- 
posure should  be  10  times,  and 
with  a  K2  filter  20  times  as  long 
as  those  we  have  recommended. 


A   FREIGHT 

BOAT 

ON    THE 

RIVER 


Made    with 
SA    Kodak 
Stop  16, 
Exposure 
JL    second 
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77ie  flashlight  picture  described  in   the   accompanying   article 


OUTDOOR  FLASHLIGHTS 


C^  amp  fire  scenes,  portraits, 
.  groups  and  story  telling  pic- 
tures can  be  made  outdoors, 
at  night,  by  flashlight,  as  easily  as 
flashlight  pictures  can  be  made 
indoors,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  greater  illumination  is  needed 
for  getting  amply  exposed  nega- 
tives. 

When  flashlights  are  made  in 
living  rooms  the  subject  is  illumi- 
nated, not  only  by  the  light  that 
travels  directly  from  the  flash  to 
the  subject,  but  also  by  the  light 
that,  after  travelling  from  the 
flash  to  walls  and  ceiling,  is  reflect- 
ed to  the  subject. 

This  reflected  light  is  needed  for 
illuminating  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face  and  figure.    In  indoor  work  it 


also  aids,  in  a  secondary  manner. 
by  softening  the  general  illumi- 
nation, thus  avoiding  the  harsh 
lines  and  strong  contrast  between 
adjoining  tones  that  are  always 
found  in  flashlight  pictures  that 
were  made  without  the  aid  of  re- 
flected light. 

Obviously  walls  and  ceilings  are 
not  available  in  woods  and  fields 
and  we  must,  in  our  outdoor 
flashlight  work,  provide  some 
reflecting  surface.  All  that  it  is 
practical  to  provide,  however,  is  a 
single  reflector,  but  this  can  be 
placed  near  enough  to  our  subject 
(just  outside  the  field  of  view  of 
the  lens)  so  that  it  will  reflect  the 
light  to  the  parts  of  the  face  that 
the  lens  can  see,  but  that  the  direct 
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Diagram    showing   arrangement  of  ele- 

ments  m   making  picture  on  preceding 

page 

G — Group  C — Camera 

R— Reflector         F— Flashsheets 

L.  S. — Light  Screen 

light  from  a  flash  that  is  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  camera 
cannot  reach. 

The  reflector  should  be  not  less 
than  3  feet  square  for  a  single 
figure,  and  not  less  than  6  feet 
square  for  a  small  group. 

Our  illustration  was  made  on  a 
September  night  when  the  dark- 
ness was  so  intense  that  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  camp  fire  to 
get  enough  light  for  setting  up  the 
camera  and  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  picture. 

The  fire  was  built  about  20  feet 
frora  the  group,  but  as  it  had 
nearly  burned  out  by  the  time  the 
arrangements   were    completed   its 


light  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  film  during  the  time  the  shut- 
ter was  open. 

For  determining  the  position 
that  each  member  of  the  group 
would  occupy  in  the  picture  a 
pocket  flashlamp  was  passed  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  position  of 
its  light  noted  in  the  finder  when 
it  was  held  in  front  of  each  face. 

A  10  foot  stick  was  stuck  into 
the  ground.  S  feet  from  the  group, 
in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the 
camera.  Three  Xo.  3  Eastman 
Flashsheets  were  pinned.  6  feet 
above  the  ground,  to  this  stick. 
They  were  placed  one  above 
another  so  that  the  lower  edge  of 
the  top  sheet  just  overlapped  the 
upper  edge  of  the  middle  sheet 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  middle 
sheet  overlapped  the  top  edge  of 
the  lowest  one.  This  gave  a  light 
source  of  about  100  square  inches, 
instead  of  only  the  35  square  inches 
that  would  have  been  obtained  if 
the  sheets  were  bunched  together. 

Back  of  the  sheets,  a  newspaper, 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  so 
that  it  would  burn  slowly,  was 
fastened  to  the  stick.  The  lower 
end  of  this  paper  rope  was  about 
18  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the 
lowest    flashsheet. 

As  the  sheets  were  to  be  ignited 
at  a  position  from  which  their 
light  would  travel  directly  to  the 
lens  two  sticks  were  driven  into 
the  ground,  2  feet  apart  and  2  feet 
from  the  camera,  on  a  direct  line 
from  the  lens  to  the  flashsheet. 
A  coat,  thrown  over  these  sticks, 
prevented  the  flashlight  from  shin- 
ing on  the  lens  and  fogging  the 
film. 

The     reflector,     a     white     table 
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cloth.,  6x8  feet,  was  fastened  to 
two  sticks  at  the  position  shown 
in  diagram,  for  illuminating  the 
shadow  sides  of  the  figures. 

When  all  wa-s  in  readiness  the 
writer  opened  the  shutter  on  T 
(Time),  lit.  the  paper  rope  and 
took  his  position  in  the  group. 
The  flame  reached  the  flashsheets 
in  about  half  a  minute  and  then 
the  shutter  was   closed. 

Lens  stop  No.  4  (/.8  on  anasrig- 
mat  lenses)  was  used. 

That  the  illumination  was  ample 
is  shown  by  the  detail  in  all  but 
the    deepest   shadows.      Even    the 


branches  of  the  hemlock  trees, 
that  were  6  or  8  feet  behind  the 
group,  were  well  illuminated. 

When  picturing  a  group  beside 
a  camp  fire  it  is  best  to  arrange 
the  subjects  so  that,  when  viewed 
from  the  position  of  the  lens,  no 
one  can  be  seen  behind  the  fire. 
We  cannot  photograph  through 
smoke  and  get  satisfactory  por- 
traits. 

As  all  flashlight  preparations  are 
highly  inflammable  they  should  be 
handled  carefully  and  all  the  pre- 
cautions that  the  makers  recom- 
mend should  be  observed. 


CATHEDRAL   AT   MEXICO  CITY 


Enlarged  from   Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Special  Negative,  madU    with 

Portrait  Attn, inn'  nt.  by  Harold  D.  Ynn   Dorlyn 
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DEVELOPING    ON 


THE    SPOT- 
METHOD 


-AN    EMERGENCY 


Frequently  the  question 
"Wonder  how  they  came 
out?"  as  applied  to  exposures 
made  in  the  wilds  at  vacation  time 
becomes  too  insistent  to  await  re- 
turn to  civilization  for  the  answer. 
Frequently,  too.  the  pictures  are 
important  enough  and  the  op- 
portunity rare  enough  that  im- 
mediate knowledge  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  negatives  is  essen- 
tial, with  a  view  to  re-making 
them  if  desirable. 

As  the  entire  equipment  needed 
for  developing  and  fixing  films 
can  easily  be  packed  in  a  traveling 
bag.  developing  on  the  spot,  in  a 
Kodak  Film  Tank,  with  Kodak 
Tank  Developer  Powders,  be- 
comes a  very  simple  matter,  and 
fixing  the  negatives  with  Kodak 
Acid  Fixing  Powders  is  equally 
simple.  The  facilities  for  washing 
the  negatives  must,  however,  be 
found  where  the  developing  is 
done. 

When  on  an  outing  the  writer 
has  frequently  washed  film  nega- 
tives in  lakes  and  ponds  and  has 
found  this  method  far  more  satis- 
factory than  using  the  customary 
tray  or  tank  or  any  other  recepta- 
cle that  may  be  available.  When 
washing  films  in  this  way,  the 
chemicals  are  washed  out  in  30  to 
45  minutes  and  the  negatives  re- 
quire no  attention  until  they  air 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Washing  films  in  lakes  and  ponds 
may  be  accomplished  very  effici- 
ently by  attaching  a  Kodak  Film 
Clip  to  each  end  of  the  roll.    One 


clip  is  then  fastened  to  a  board 
and  the  film  lowered  in  the  water, 
the  clip  on  the  free  end  of  the  roll 
acting  as  a  weight  to  keep  the 
film  hanging  straight  downward 
from  the  float. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  water  be 
clear  and  that  it  be  deep  enough  so 
that  the  film  will  not  be  scratched 
by  coming  in  contact  with  weeds 
found  in  shallow  water.  Precau- 
tions should,  of  course,  be  taken 
against  drifting. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  suspend 
films  from  an  anchored  float  when 
the  water  is  rough.  If  this  were 
done  the  negatives  might  be  in- 
jured by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  anchor  rope  or  foreign  sub- 
stances that  float  about  when  tin 
water  is  rough.  However,  the  films 
can  be  well  rinsed  in  rough  water. 
then  dried  and  finally  washed 
under   more    favorable   conditions. 

Since  running  streams  usually 
carry  sediment  which  would  scratch 
the  negatives  badly,  washing  films 
in  the  current  of  a  river  or  a 
creek  is  not  recommended. 

These  methods  of  washing  films 
are  thoroughly  practical  but  they 
are  only  recommended  for  use  in 
an  emergency,  and  the  following 
precautions  should  be  carefully 
observed  when  employing  them. 

A  fresh  acid  fixing  bath  should 
always  be  used.  Allow  the  nega- 
tives to  remain  in  this  bath  half 
an  hour  or  longer,  occasionally 
moving  them  about  so  that  the 
solution  will  have  free  access  to 
both  the  front  and  back  of  each 
negative. 
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AS   THIRSTY   AS   A   CAMEL 


Unless  the  gelatine  coating  on 
the  film  has  been  well  hardened  by 
thorough  fixing  in  a  fresh  acid 
fixing  bath  it  is  apt  to  frill,  that  is, 
pucker  up  and  leave  its  support, 
when  left  a  long  time  in  warm 
water.  As  the  water  in  small  lakes 
and  ponds  is  quite  apt  to  be  warm 
in  the  summer  months,  it  is  best 
to  test  the  temperature  of  the 
water  with  a  thermometer.  If  it 
is  warmer  than  55  degrees  the  films 
should  not  be  washed  for  more  than 
ten  minutes.  They  should  then 
be  dried,  and  washed  again  at 
home  for  an  hour  in  running 
water,  or  in  twelve  changes  at 
five  minute  intervals,  in  a  tray. 
After  films  have  once  dried  a 
longer  time  is  required  to  wash 
the  chemicals  out  of  them  than 
if  they  were  washed  thoroughly 
immediately  after  being  taken 
from  the  fixing  bath. 


When  unfavorable  conditions 
make  it  impossible  to  give  the 
negatives  a  thorough  washing,  it 
is  advisable  to  wash  enough  of  the 
chemicals  out  of  them  so  they  will 
not  crystallize  on  the  surface  of 
the  negatives  after  they  are  dry. 
This  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  thing  to  guard 
against  is  injury  to  the  wet 
gelatine  in  which  the  image  is 
imbedded. 

If  any  dirt  is  left  on  the  films 
after  washing  they  will  feel  gritty 
when  dry,  and  the  only  safe  way 
to  remove  this  is  to  place  them  in 
clear  water  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  then  place  each  film  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  gently  wipe  off 
the  dirt  with  a  tuft  of  wet  absor- 
bent cotton. 

With  a  little  ingenuity  films  can 
be  perfectly  developed,  fixed  and 
washed  even  if  you  are  many  miles 
from  Main  Street. 
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HAVE  YOU  AVAILED  YOURSELF 
OF  KODAK  SERVICE? 

WHEN  you  purchase  goods  of  our 
manufacture  you  establish  a  claim 
which  entitles  you  to  the  service  we 
extend  to  all  photographers. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  photography 
and  desire  information,  or  if  you  are  an 
experienced  worker  and  wish  to  under- 
take a  kind  of  photographic  work  with 
which  you  are  not  familiar,  write  to  us. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

One  of  the  functions  of  our  Service 
Department  is  to  assist  those  who  wish 
to  make  better  pictures,  and  this  service, 
like  all  other  Kodak  service,  is  rendered 
free  of  charge. 


Address  all  communications, 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Pre  mo 

No.  9 


When    photographing    a    tall    building,    or    a    similar 
subject,  with  the  Premo  No.  9  you  may 

Make  a  vertical  picture  by  reversing  the  back; 

Include  the  whole  subject  by  pointing  the 
camera  upward,  and  adjusting  the  swing  back 
to  keep  vertical  lines  parallel  in  the  image; 

Decrease  foreground  or  sky  by  using  the  rising 
and  falling  front. 

Thus  correct  composition  of  architectural  subjects  is 
simplified. 

Made  in  three  sizes:  3x/4  x  5%    4x5       5x7 

Price,  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter, 

Planatograph  lens,  case  and  holder..       $40  $40        $50 

Other  lens  and  shutter  equipments  are  listed  and  the  camera   fully 
described  in  the   Premo  catalogue — free  by  mail. 

Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 
Toronto,    Canada 
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Capable 

Kodak 

Conveniences 


The  Opti pod  — clamps  to  virtually  any  edge  —  auto- 
mobile windshield,  stick,  or  table,  for  example  —  and 
does  tripod  duty. 

Price  $1.50 

The  Kodak  Self-Timer — attaches  to  the  cable  release 
and  trips  the  shutter  so  you  can  be  in  the  picture. 

Price  $1.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

All  Dealers' 
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From  a  Graflex  Negative 


GRAFLEX 

Graflex  advantages,  essential  for  swift  action  photo- 
graphy, are  valuable  also  for  less  sensational  tasks. 

Sharp  focus  and  pleasing  pictorial  arrangement  are 
always  facilitated  by  the  big  reflected  image,  seen  right 
side  up  in  the  focusing  hood.  And  whether  the  speed  is 
i'n  or  toVtj  °f  a  second,  the  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter 
passes  so  much  light  that  proper  exposure  is  easy,  espe- 
cially with  the  co-operation  of  a  superfine  lens  such  as 
the  Kodak  Anastigmat/.4.5. 

Graflex  catalogue  by  mail  or  at  your  dealer  s 
Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited 

Toronto  Canada 
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You  never  realize  the  danger  of  using  inferior 
chemicals  until  an  impurity  spells  ruin.  Don't 
risk  your  sensitive  material  —  you  can  always 
rely  on  Kodak  Tested  Chemicals. 


Kodak  Acid 
Fixing  Powder 

Combines  with  the  fixing 
bath  a  solution  that  has 
the  right  hardeningquali- 
ties  and  prevents  stain. 

Per  J  2  lb.  carton, 

15c. 


Eastman 
M.  Q.  Tubes 

For  Velox  and  other  de- 
veloping-out  papers  the 
neat  glass  tube  isdecided- 
ly  clean  and  convenient. 

Two  tubes 

13c. 


Both  are  Kodak  Tested  Chemicals 
Look  for  this  Seal — 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  TIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


At   your   dealer's 


Print 


For  printing  from  amateur 
negatives — 

VELOX 


A  paper  that  the  poor  negative 

demands  and  the  good 

negative    deserves 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


All  Kodak  dealers' 


No.  1  Autographic 

Kodak  Special 


Pictures,  2%  x  3% 
Price,  $50 


Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens 
f.6.3 — Eastman-made  for 
better  pictures,  and  Koda- 
matic  Shutter  —  Eastman- 
made  for  accuracy,  give  the  1  Special  a  distinctive  posi- 
tion among  hand  cameras. 

The  lens  assures  sharp,  brilliant  negatives;  the  shutter  has 
seven  speeds  from  I  to  ^d-o  second  in  addition  to  time  and 
"bulb"  actions — an  ample  range  for  practically  any  pic- 
ture in  the  hand  camera  field. 


Slip  it  in  the  pocket 

and  bring 
good  pictures  back. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer's 


; 


